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From  the  Editor 


SINCE  time  immemorial  relations  between  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  have  been  special 
on  account  of  geographical  proximity  and  a  high  degree  of  cultural  and  ethnic  simi- 
larities. What  is  more,  the  two  countries  are  considered  being  from  the  same  ethnic 
stock  (serumpun).  However,  the  special  relationship  seems  to  be  more  emotional  than  ra- 
tional in  nature.  This  emotional  aspect  has  led  to  constraints  in  Indonesia-Malaysia  relations 
since  the  solutions  to  problems  seem  to  be  based  more  on  emotional  than  on  rational 
grounds. 

Strategically  relations  between  the  two  countries  are  important  owing  to  similar  percep- 
tions on  threats  and  foreign  policy  conduct.  Hence  to  ameliorate  the  relationship  some  con- 
straints need  to  be  straightened  out.  They  are  among  other  things,  the  differing  perceptions 
in  the  notion  of  serumpun  (i.e.  Malay  and  Muslim),  economic  competition,  illegal  im- 
migrants from  Indonesia,  and  border  issues. 

Aside  from  the  constraints,  both  countries  have  different  historical  backgrounds  in  the 
context  of  colonial  experience.  Accordingly,  they  took  different  courses  of  action  in  their 
respective  struggle  for  independence.  Indonesia's  fight  for  its  freedom  has  produced  con- 
cepts like  "anti-colonialism  and  imperialism",  Bhinneka  Tunggal  Ika  (Unity  in  diversity), 
and  Pancasilq,  whereas  Malaysia  stresses  on  Rukun  Negara,  "Malay"  and  "Islam". 

Consequently,  the  differences  mentioned  above  have  led  to  differing  policies  in  solving 
their  border  issues,  illegal  immigrants  and  in  pursuing  their  respective  national  interests.  The 
differences  may  also  create  a  misunderstanding,  which  in  turn  will  generate  a  conflict.  A  case 
in  point  was  the  "confrontation"  era  between  Indonesia  and  Malaysia.  Fortunately,  the  con- 
flict has  been  overcome  through  personal  approaches  between  leaders  of  both  countries. 

To  address  the  differences  and  similarities  between  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  articles  on 
the  issue  are  presented  in  this  journal.  For  a  more  indepth  insight  into  the  state  of  affairs, 
related  issues  are  also  published. 


Daniel  Setyawan 


Current  Events 


Innovations 
in  the  Guidelines  of  State  Policy 

Tommi  Lego  wo 


A T  least  every  five  years  the  Indone- 
sian People's  Consultative  Assem- 
bly (MPR)  is  to  hold  its  General  Ses- 
sion to  comply  with  the  stipulations  of  the 
1945  Constitution.  This  year  the  MPR  held 
its  sessions  from  March  1st  until  1 1th  to  elect 
the  President  and  the  Vice-President  and  to 
lay  down  the  basic  State  policies  for  the  next 
five  years,  including  the  formulation  of 
the  1993-1998  Guidelines  of  State  Policy 
(GBHN). 

GBHN  is  essentially  a  policy  for  national 
development  with  a  set  of  objectives  to  be 
achieved  by  stages  through  long-range  and 
short-range  development  plans.  The  long- 
range  development  plan  covers  a  twenty-five 
year  term;  whereas  the  short-range  plan  is 
implemented  by  virtue  of  a  Five- Year  Devel- 
opment Plan  (REPELITA).  GBHN  is  a 
political  commitment  and  consensus  of  the 
Indonesian  nation-state  to  deal  with  the  con- 
tinuance, change  and  progress  of  national 
development. 


Two  important  aspects  to  be  considered 
by  the  MPR  in  formulating  the  GBHN,  are: 
first,  the  ever-growing  social  demands  stimu- 
lated by  the  achievements  of  national  devel- 
opment, and  the  ever-changing  world  and 
environment;  second,  the  substantive  mat- 
ters of  the  previous  development  programme 
that  are  strategically  essential  must  be  im- 
proved in  the  next  period.  The  former  re- 
flects changes  to  be  tailored  to  current 
aspirations  of  society,  while  the  latter  signi- 
fies continuance  and  progress  of  the  national 
development  plan.  With  these  aspects  in 
mind,  the  innovations  of  the  1993  GBHN 
will  be  made  clearer. 

The  1993  GBHN  is  the  sixth  that  has 
been  formulated  since  1966.  The  1993 
GBHN  does  not  only  endorse  many  stipula- 
tions of  1988  GBHN,  but  also  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  first  REPELITA  of  the 
second  twenty-five  year  development  pro- 
grammes. Although  it  basically  consists  of 
national  development  programmes  for  the 
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next  five-year  term,  the  1993  GBHN  also 
stipulates  the  general  principles  and  goals, 
priorities  and  targets  of  the  second  long-term 
twenty-five  year  development  stage.  It 
covers  materials  and  dimensions  that  are 
much  wider  and  deeper  than  those  of  the 
1988  GBHN.  Some  relevant  materials  and 
dimensions  of  the  previous  GBHN  are  main- 
tained; while  some  others  are  intensified  and 
expanded.  Meanwhile,  several  new  materials 
and  dimensions  are  explicitely  stipulated  in 
the  document. 

The  ideological  section  of  the  GBHN  i.e. 
the  definition,  meaning  and  objective,  foun- 
dation and  scope  of  the  document,  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  previous  one.  It  consists  of 
norm  and  value  reflections  of  the  basic  foun- 
dation of  the  Indonesian  nation-state:  Pan- 
casila,  and  the  1945  Constitution.  Mean- 
while, the  context  of  the  GBHN  has  been 
fundamentally  changed.  Now,  it  is  adjusted 
to  the  condition  of  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  when  Indonesia  will  have  reached  the 
final  stage  of  the  take-off  period.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  nation  will  have  become  an 
advanced,  just  and  prosperous  society. 

Although  the  first  REPELITA  of  the  sec- 
ond long-term  twenty-five  year  development 
stage  will  maintain  the  nation's  basic  devel- 
opment policies  consisting  of  equity,  growth 
and  stability,  known  as  "the  trilogy  of  devel- 
opment", it  will  not  merely  emphasise  eco- 
nomic development,  which  has  been  the 
priority  of  the  first  twenty-five  year  develop- 
ment stage.  It  will  also  put  human  resources 
on  the  top  list  of  priority  along  with  the 
economy.  This  option  is  taken  not  without 
reasons  because  the  achievement  of  the  first 
long-term  twenty-five  year  development 
stage  is  the  underlying  basis  for  the  change 
of  priority  of  the  development  programmes. 


The  first  long-term  twenty-five  year 
development  plan  has  been  implemented 
along  the  line  of  a  basic  and  strict  commit- 
ment to  planning,  unity  and  continuance. 
Consequently,  sustainable  development  pro- 
grammes could  be  appropriately  carried  out. 
Remarkable  development  achievements  have 
changed  gradually  all  sectors  of  state  and 
societal  life  for  the  better.  In  the  economic 
sector,  the  Indonesian  economic  structure 
has  been  balanced  with  the  development  of 
industry  to  support  the  growth  of  agricul- 
ture. In  the  political  sector,  the  innovative 
process  of  the  political  life  has  proceeded  in 
line  with  the  people's  better  comprehension 
and  practical  application  of  Pancasila  and 
the  1945  Constitution.  Meanwhile  in  the 
socio-cultural  sector,  the  quality  of  human 
resources  has  improved  steadily. 

Based  on  these  achievements,  Indonesia 
is  now  ready  to  embark  upon  the  take-off 
stage  of  its  national  development.  This 
means,  that  the  national  development  plan 
for  the  next  twenty-five  year  term  has  to  deal 
with  strategic  efforts  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
quired conditions  of  the  21st  century,  that  is 
a  democratic,  advanced  and  high-tech  socie- 
ty. This  seems  to  be  the  basic  goal  of  the 
long-term  development  plan  of  the  GBHN. 

The  first  long-term  development  has 
brought  about  changes  in  society.  One  of 
these  is  the  emergence  of  new  social  forces 
and  consciousness  as  the  result  of  the  en- 
lightenment of  religious  life,  intellectual  con- 
sciousness, the  process  of  emancipating 
societal  groups,  and  the  awareness  to  fight 
more  effectively  for  the  societal  groups, 
which  have  been  left  behind  in  the  current 
development  process. 

All  of  these  seem  to  indicate  that  equita- 
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bility  not  only  in  terms  of  socio-economic 
but  also  political  affairs  is  of  serious  concern 
in  the  next  development  process.  If  this  is  the 
case,  democratisation  which  has  become  a 
national  issue  since  a  couple  of  years  ago  has 
to  be  translated  into  a  national  project  in  the 
future.  It  is  democratisation  as  a  process  of 
emancipation  in  all  aspects  of  human  life 
that  seems  to  have  been  given  serious  atten- 
tion and  consideration  in  the  1993  GBHN. 
In  this  sense,  human  resources  development 
is,  reasonably,  of  significance  for  national 
development  programmes  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  development  of  human  resources,  in 
turn,,  needs  to  be  clarified.  It  is  executed 
through  the  development  of  science  and 
technology.  Therefore,  the  GBHN  puts 
science  and  technology  in  the  central  posi- 
tion that  has  to  be  given  priority  in  the  devel- 
opment policy  of  this  five  year  term.  The 
document  has  formulated  that:  (1)  national 
development  is  expected  to  generate  maxi- 
mum welfare  to  the  people  by  applying 
science  and  technology,  conscientiously  and 
responsibly;  (2)  the  promotion  of  science 
and  technology  in  the  development  pro- 
gramme is  to  improve  intelligence  and  value 
added  of  the  people,  and  to  bring  about 
social  welfare  in  order  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
cess of  development  by  taking  into  account 
environmental  and  societal  conditions, 
without  disregarding  religious  and  cultural 
values  of  the  society. 

In  the  context  of  promoting  science  and 
technology,  the  GBHN  focuses  on  the  devel- 
opment of  production  technique,  technol- 
ogy, basic  and  applied  science,  and  the  in- 
stitutionalisation  of  science  and  technology. 
By  mastering  the  technical  know  how  of 
generating  value  added,  the  society  would  be 
able  to  produce  competitive  goods  and  ser- 


vices, which  in  turn  will  accelerate  the  pro- 
cess of  industrialisation,  increase  production 
efficiency,  and  promote  national  economic 
growth.  The  expansion  and  intensification 
of  the  various  branches  of  science  would  op- 
timise the  mastery  of  basic  science  and  ap- 
plied science  so  as  to  produce  technologies 
applicable  to  development  activities.  To  this 
end,  the  branches  of  science  that  should  be 
given  special  attention  are  biotechnology, 
medical  technology,  chemical  science  and 
process,  energy  technology,  electronics  and 
information,  and  environmental  protection 
technology.  Basic  science  should  be  pro- 
moted so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
development  of  social  and  natural  sciences, 
and  humanities. 

The  innovation  of  the  GBHN  about 
human  resources  and  science  and  technology 
reflects  essentially  the  aims  of  the  first 
REPELITA  of  the  second  long-term  twenty- 
five  year  development  stage:  (1)  to  enhance 
self-reliance  and  commitment  of  the  Indone- 
sian people,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of 
human  resources;  (2)  to  lay  down  the  foun- 
dation for  the  next  step  of  the  development 
programme.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
that  economic  development  will  be  disre- 
garded; on  the  contrary,  concerted  efforts 
should  be  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
people,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  seize  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  Consequently,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  these  efforts  would  allow  more 
widespread  participation  in  the  development 
process  and  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  benefits  of  the  development. 

To  anticipate  the  (negative)  effects  of 
widespread  participation  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution, the  GBHN  puts  a  premium  on  law 
in  the  development  policy  of  the  next  five 
year  term.  It  is  true  that  economic  develop- 
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ment  is  the  primary  means  to  increase  social 
welfare,  and  that  the  development  of  science 
and  technology  is  significant  for  the  progress 
of  society,  but,  ultimately  it  is  law  that  gives 
direction  how  improvement  of  social  welfare 
and  justice  will  really  be  enjoyed  equally  by 
all  segments  of  society.  Law  no  longer  serves 
to  function  as  the  infrastructure  of  develop- 
ment, but  as  the  central  and  strategic  factor 
fhat  regulates  and  directs  the  process  of 
development. 

Apart  from  this  new  emphasis,  the 
GBHN  also  stipulates  how  the  development 
policies  should  be  implemented.  This  signi- 
fies the  nation's  need  for  a  more  effective 
built-in  mechanism  of  supervising  the  ways 
in  which  the  development  programme  is  car- , 
ried  out.  These  rules  function  as  traffic  signs 
for  the  president  as  the  driver  of  the  national 
development  vehicle.  The  three-page  guiding 
rules  stipulate  among  other  things,  that 
economic  development  should  be  based  on 
economic  democracy.  The  characteristic  of 
the  concept  of  economic  democracy,  as 
described  in  the  rules,  are  the  principles, 
ideals  and  goals  of  economic  development, 
as  stipulated  in  the  1945  Constitution.  These 
rules,  however,  specifically  stipulate  that  the 
Indonesian  economic  democracy  avoid  free 
fight  liberalism,  etatism,  and  unfair  market 
competition  and  prevent  the  concentration 
of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
dividual or  group  through  monopoly  and 
monopsony. 

The  new  emphasis,  directions  and  efforts 
serve  to  show  that  the  GBHN  clearly  absorbs 
the  ever-growing  societal  aspiration,  and  the 
demands  of  the  ever-changing  world  and  en- 
vironment. This  may  signify  the  dynamic 
change  within  the  process  of  Indonesian  na- 
tional development.  Meanwhile,  other  sub- 


jects stipulated  in  the  GBHN,  such  as  agri- 
culture, trade,  political  development,  signify 
continuance  and  gradual  progress  of  devel- 
opment. However,  notwithstanding  the 
good  principles,  ideals  and  lofty  goals  sti- 
pulated in  the  1993  GBHN,  what  really  mat- 
ters for  the  people  is  how  the  policies  are 
translated  into  reality.  For  them,  this  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  elected  President 
of  Indonesia  for  the  1993-1998  period. 

It  is  President  Soeharto,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  observing  and  translating  the  1993 
GBHN  into  operational  programmes  of  the 
sixth  REPELITA.  These  programmes  will  be 
implemented  anually  through  the  state 
budget  that  must  be  passed  into  law  by 
the  500-member  House  of  Representatives 
(DPR)  each  year.  The  serious  commitment 
of  President  Soeharto  in  dealing  with  this 
matter  was  clearly  reflected  in  his  appeal  for 
supervision  and  correction  to  the  DPR  in  his 
inaugural  address.  The  President  will  be 
assisted  by  the  new  cabinet  which  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  daily  operations  of  the 
bureaucracy.  Past  experience  has  shown  that 
without  cooperation  and  willingness  on  the 
part  of  cabinet  ministers  and  of  the  high- 
ranking  officials,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
the  DPR  to  effectively  supervise  the  activi- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  bureaucracy. 

The  president's  appeal  also  conveys  a 
clear,  wise  message  to  the  members  of  the 
pro-government  factions  which  dominate 
the  DPR  that  they  should  act  primarily  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  not  as  sup- 
porters of  the  government.  This  means  that 
the  members  of  the  Golkar  faction  and  the 
government-appointed  members  of  the  DPR 
must  have  the  courage  to  supervise  and  cor- 
rect any  action  of  the  executive  branch  of 
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government,  which  are  not  in  the  line  with 
the  1993  GBHN. 

With  the  decree  of  the  GBHN  by  the 
MPR  the  Indonesian  people  through  the 
representatives  have  laid  down  the  necessary 
directives  for  the  life  of  the  state  and  the  na- 
tion for  the  next  five  years.  For  the  DPR,  the 
GBHN  may  be  used  as  criteria  to  exercise 


control  over  the  President  as  provided  in  the 
Elucidation  of  the  1945  Constitution  on  the 
System  of  Government  no.  VIII  which  reads 
as  follows:  "...  if  the  DPR  considers  that  the 
President  has  really  acted  in  violation  of  the 
policy  of  the  state  as  directed  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  the  MPR,  the  MPR  can  be 
called  upon  to  convene  a  special  session  to 
bring  the  President  to  account." 


President  Soeharto  and 
Vice-President  Try  Sutrisno 

Daniel  Setyawan 


THE  general  sessions  of  the  People's 
Consultative  Assembly  (MPR)  have 
ended  after  General  (ret.)  Soeharto 
was  reappointed  for  the  sixth  term  of  office. 
Since  the  last  two  general  elections  in  1987 
and  1992  respectively,  the  presidential  and 
vice-presidential  candidates  have  been  the 
subject  of  lively  discussion  among  political 
observers,  the  press  and  even  the  public. 

However,  the  issue  on  the  succession  of 
the  presidency  has  been  more  pronounced 
lately,  especially  concerning  the  presidential 
term  of  office  in  view  of  Soeharto's  ad- 
vancing years,  his  robust  health  notwith- 
standing. And  after  the  election  of  General 
(ret.)  Try  Sutrisno  as  Vice-President,  the 
succession  issue  has  become  more  articu- 


lated. Some  slightly  differing  viewpoints 
seem  to  emerge  from  the  discussions.  Never- 
theless, one  common  theme  may  be  inferred 
from  the  debates,  namely  who  and  what 
after  Soeharto? 

Analysts  and  observers  approached  the 
succession  issue  from  different  angles. 
Dr.  Soedjati  Djiwandono,  Head  of  R  &  D, 
Suara  Karya  Daily  Newspaper,  approached 
it  from  the  viewpoint  of  democracy  systems 
and  his  perceptions  on  the  priority  of  na- 
tional interests  {Suara  Karya  Daily,  12 
March  1993).  In  the  light  of  liberal  democ- 
racy, the  re-election  of  a  President  for  the 
sixth  term  of  office,  of  which  five  times  have 
been  carried  out  through  general  elections,  is 
uncommon. 
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On  the  surface,  it  appeared  that  the  MPR 
re-appointed  President  Soeharto  because  the 
incumbent  President  had  been  reluctant  to 
give  up  his  post.  In  fact,  admittedly  Indone- 
sians themselves  do  not  seem  to  be  well- 
prepared  to  face  a  peaceful  succession  of  na- 
tional leadership  yet,  because  of  their 
traumatic  experience  of  the  last  presidential 
succession  in  1967. 

When  people  were  widely  discussing  the 
issue  on  succession,  President  Soeharto 
himself  suggested  that  the  socio-political 
organisations  prepare  their  favoured  can- 
didates for  the  presidency.  However,  there 
were  few  signs  that  attempts  had  been  made 
towards  that  direction. 

Small  wonder  if  no  one  dared  to  propose 
candidates,  let  alone  prepare  one  for  the 
post,  on  account  of  the  Javanese pakewuh  (a 
term  meaning  a  great  feeling  of  embarrass- 
ment) culture,  which  seems  to  be  the  con- 
straint in  proposing  a  rival  candidate  of  the 
incumbent.  However,  one  has  to  accept  the 
fact  that  Indonesians  have  just  reached  this 
stage  of  democracy.  Hence,  in  accordance 
with  the  adage  "politics  is  the  art  of  possi- 
ble", the  re-appointment  of  President  Soe- 
harto seems  to  be  the  only  possible  way.  It 
would  be  a  gross  error  to  call  it  undemocra- 
tic, since  democratic  life  in  a  country  is  a 
matter  of  gradation. 

The  re-election  of  President  Soeharto  for 
the  sixth  term  of  office  is  the  right  choice  at 
the  moment,  based  on  some  political  con- 
siderations underlying  this  statement.  First, 
any  change  especially  with  regard  to  succes- 
sion of  national  leadership  of  a  newly  in- 
dependent country  that  has  only  once  ex- 
perienced a  change  of  leadership  through 
upheavals,  will  most  likely  involve  uncer- 


tainties. Presidents  Soeharto's  re-election 
has  guaranteed  security  to  some  extent.  It 
has  created  an  impression  of  security,  sta- 
bility and  continuance. 

Security,  stability,  and  continuance  are 
important  factors,  all  the  more  so  in  a  newly 
independent  developing  country,  which  is 
prone  to  upheavals  and  instability.  This  is 
especially  the  case  for  Indonesia,  which  is  a 
nation  formed  of  many  cultures,  ethnicities, 
languages,  religions,  and  traditions  -  which 
means  that  Indonesia  is  unique  as  a  nation- 
state  —  those  factors  mentioned  above  are 
the  country's  most  precious  assets.  Hence,  in 
the  context  of  economic  development,  secu- 
rity, stability  and  continuance  are  pre-requi- 
sites  for  the  creation  of  a  climate  conducive 
to  business  activities  in  this  country,  as  far  as 
investment  is  concerned. 

Second,  an  important  political  considera- 
tion is.  the  diversity  of  ethnic  groups  that 
compose  the  Indonesian  nation.  This  has 
motivated  Indonesian  leaders  to  emphasise 
unity  as  the  nation's  ideals,  which  calls  for  a 
constant  struggle.  Accordingly,  Soeharto's 
re-election  as  President  served  to  reunify  the 
nation  at  a  time  when  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency towards  sectarianism  based  on  'pri- 
mordial' loyalty  or  sentiments.  What  is 
more,  sectarianism  will  threaten  the  unity 
and  continued  existence  of  this  nation,  for 
which  the  Indonesian  people  have  fought 
and  risked  their  lives  until  now. 

If  unity  is  still  the  basic  foundation  of 
state  and  nationhood,  the  sectarianist  ten- 
dency has  to  be  curbed  or  it  will  otherwise 
destroy  the  principles  of  Pancasila,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Indonesian  State,  which  pro- 
claimed its  independence  on  17  August  1945. 
In  this  globalisation  era  with  its  tendency 
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towards  disintegration  of  multinational 
countries,  one  cannot  afford  to  disregard  its 
repercussions,  particularly  in  the  field  of  in- 
formation. 

That  tendency  towards  sectarianism  has 
not  as  yet  got  out  of  hand  and  its  develop- 
ment should  be  prevented  from  the  outset. 
In  this  case  Soeharto  has  proved  to  be  right 
person  to  handle  the  problem.  He  is  concur- 
rently a  prominent  leader  of  the  Indonesian 
Armed  Forces  (ABRI),  the  Indonesian  insti- 
tution reputed  to  be  the  most  nationalistic  in 
orientation  and  composition,  and  the  most 
consistent  in  its  commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
this  state. 

With  the  election  of  General  Try  Sutrisno 
as  Vice-President,  ABRI's  role,  which  is 
decisive  in  determining  political  life  as  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  has  become  more  consoli- 
dated. Such  a  role  will  be  still  needed  in  the 
near  future,  pending  the  consolidated  and 
consistent  role  of  the  non-ABRI  group  in 
their  national  orientation. 

The  election  of  Vice-President  Try  Su- 
trisno has  a  second  advantage.  Coming  from 
the  post- 1945  Generation,  Try  Sutrisno  is 
one  of  ABRI's  young  leaders  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  conventional  wisdom  that 
the  successor  to  the  president  should  be 
Javanese  and  Moslem.  This  may  be  the 
answer  to  the  question  concerning  regenera- 
tion and  succession  of  leadership. 

Another  comment  about  the  succession 
issue  was  made  by  Abdurrahman  Wahid, 
Executive  Chairman  of  the  Islamic  Organi- 
sation Nahdlatul  Ulama  and  leader  of  Forum 
Demokrasi,  an  influential  group  he  estab- 
lished to  lobby  for  democratic  reform 
QCompas,  daily,  13  March  1993).  He  raised 


two  important  issues  succinctly.  He  won- 
dered if  the  Vice-President  was  to  become  a 
crown  prince  and  would  necessarily  belong 
to  the  1945  or  post  1945  Generation  of  the 
Indonesian  Armed  Forces  (ABRI)? 

If  Try  Sutrisno  does  not  automatically 
succeed  Soeharto  to  the  presidency  in  1998, 
alternative  candidates  need  to  be  prepared  in 
the  forthcoming  five  years.  To  this  end,  a 
political  mechanism  has  to  be  estabilished. 
Otherwise,  one  sole  candidate  is  bound  to 
emerge  again  in  the  1998  General  Sessions  of 
the  MPR. 

The  decrees  generated  by  the  1993  general 
sessions  of  the  MPR  serve  to  function  as  a 
frame  cf  reference  in  setting  up  such  a 
mechanism.  The  Guidelines  of  State  Policy 
(GBHN)  emphasise  the  promotion  of  human 
resources.  It  should  not  merely  deal  with  the 
development  of  technical  skills  and  exper- 
tise, but  should  also  include  work  ethos, 
discipline,  social  ethics  and  broad  perspec- 
tives in  order  to  become  competitive  in  this 
globalisation  era.  This  would  be  possible  if 
the  Indonesian  people  know  their  needs  and 
capabilities  in  order  to  participate  in  the  na- 
tional development  appropriately.  Such  a 
development  will  only  be  possible  if  there  is 
openness  which  is  genuine  and  basic,  not  ar- 
tificial. 

This  openness  should  include  full  infor- 
mation concerning  how  and  why  a  decision 
has  to  be  made  and  by  whom.  If  Vice-Presi- 
dent Try  Sutrisno  is  to  succeed  President 
Soeharto  in  1998,  it  must  be  made  clear  from 
the  onset,  whether  or  not  other  rival  can- 
didates will  be  allowed.  If  not,  the  rationale 
must  be  clear,  otherwise  people's  approval 
will  only  be  stimulated.  Indonesians  will  not 
grow  into  a  strong  and  competitive  nation  in 
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this  globalisation  era  if  they  only  rely  on 
simulated  behaviour. 

Hence,  the  election  of  Soeharto  and  Try 
Sutrisno  is  very  important  for  the  Indone- 
sian nation,  not  because  they  were  elected  by 
the  MPR,  but  to  answer  those  basic  ques- 
tions mentioned  above  earnestly  and  truth- 
fully. 

An  outside  observer,  Bilveer  Singh,  a  lec- 
turer in  political  science  at  the  National  Uni- 
versity in  Singapore  {Jakarta  Post,  25  April 
1993),  discussed  the  succession  issue  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  election  of  Try  Sutrisno 
as  Vice-President.  In  his  view  this  election  is 
significant  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  and  Indonesian  political  entity  has 
come  of  age.  And  the  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral Try  Sutrisno  as  Vice-President  seems  to 
answer  the  question:  Who  and  what  after 
Soeharto? 

Compared  to  the  other  ASEAN  member 
countries,  except  Brunei,  Indonesia  has 
lagged  behind  in  devising  some  form  of  suc- 
cession mechanism.  Indonesia  has  gone 
through  a  traumatic  succession  crisis,  when 
the  late  Soekarno  was  replaced  by  Soeharto. 
And  that  is  why  observers  and  analysts 
feared  and  wondered  whether  Indonesia 
would  go  through  another  succession  crisis. 
However,  since  1968  Indonesia  has  set  out  to 
establish  political  stability  and  economic 
growth.  Hence  the  situation  now  is  much 
different  from  that  of  the  1960s.  And  to  a 
certain  extent  Indonesia  has  achieved  polit- 
ical stability  and  economic  growth  thanks  to 
Soeharto,  though  political  development  has 
lagged  behind  economic  progress.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Try  Sutrisno  seems  to  indicate 
that  Soeharto  has  devised  "a  succession 
scheme,"  which  is  typically  Javanese. 


According  to  conventional  wisdom,  Try 
Sutrisno  fullfils  the  criterion  of  an  eventual 
successor  to  President  Soeharto:  a  Javanese, 
Moslem  and  from  the  younger  generation  of 
the  Armed  Forces  (ABRI).  He  seems  to  have 
been  groomed  to  take  over  the  leadership  of 
the  country  should  it  be  necessary.  As  men- 
tioned earlier,  Soeharto  has  undoubtedly 
worked  out  a  mechanism  in  a  typically  Java- 
nese manner  to  ensure  the  smooth  function- 
ing of  the  state  through  an  acceptable  polit- 
ical transition  and  succession.  Should  Try 
succeed  Soeharto  as  President,  the  nation's 
stability  will  not  be  disrupted,  which  is  es- 
pecially significant  for  Southeast  Asia,  since 
any  instability  in  Indonesia,  being  the  largest 
and  the  most  powerful  country  in  the  region, 
especially  among  ASEAN  countries,  will 
have  severe  repercussions  to  the  region.  In 
addition,  Indonesia  has  to  instill  the  con- 
fidence of  foreign  investors  and  the  world 
community.  Hence,  to  institute  some  mech- 
anism of  political  succession  would  indicate 
that  Soeharto  had  his  sights  not  only  on  the 
stability  of  Indonesia  but  also  the  region  as  a 
whole. 

The  election  of  Try  Sutrisno  as  Vice- 
President  takes  on  an  added  weight  since  he 
is  not  a  stranger  to  the  ASEAN  countries. 
He  has  established  close  links  with  the  mili- 
tary and  political  elites  of  the  ASEAN  region 
and  this  will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the 
stability  of  regional  politics. 

From  the  comments  on  this  succession 
issue  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  re-election  of 
President  Soeharto  and  the  election  of  Vice- 
President  Try  Sutrisno  is  significant  for  the 
development  of  democracy  in  Indonesia.  Re- 
cent developments  seem  to  indicate  a  grow- 
ing democratisation  and  openness  among  the 
Indonesian  people.  Although  democratic  life 
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is  still  predominantly  affected  by  Javanese 
culture,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to- 
wards more  openness.  Whatever  the  rhetoric 
about  Indonesian  democracy,  in  this  era  of 
globalisation  or  internationalisation  there  is 
a  need  for  transparency,  if  the  country  wants 
to  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  world  at 
large  in  its  development  endeavours. 

Indonesia  will  embark  upon  its  Second 
Long-term  Development  Programme  and 
Sixth  Five- Year  Development  Plan  in  April 


1994.  As  stated  in  the  GBHN,  the  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  promotion  of  human  resource 
quality,  not  only  in  terms  of  technical  skills 
and  expertise  but  also  morality  and  integrity. 
To  attain  these  objectives  the  requisite  con- 
ditions should  be  met,  namely  creation  of  a 
democratic  life  where  openness  and  trans- 
parency prevail,  and  people  are  free  from 
anxieties.  Hence,  the  appointment  of  Soe- 
harto  and  Try  Sutrisno  will  have  a  great  sig- 
nificance for  this  developing  nation  if  it  is 
followed  by  the  creation  of  more  chances  for 
democratisation  in  this  country. 


The  Sixth  Development  Cabinet: 
Technologists  Replaced  Economists 

Al  Baroio  &  Pambudi  Saksana 


New  Structure 


ON  March  17,  President  Soeharto  an- 
nounced the  structure  and  members 
of  the  new  cabinet,  which  is  called 
the  Sixth  Development  Cabinet,  for  the  term 
of  1993-1998.  He  revamped  the  structure  of 
cabinet  by  appointing  four  coordinating 
ministers  instead  of  three,  thirteen  state 
ministers  instead  of  eight,  and  by  eliminating 
all  of  the  junior  minister  positions.  The  new 
cabinet  than  comprises:  (a)  four  coordinat- 
ing ministers  without  portfolio;  (b)  twenty- 


one  ministers  with  portfolio;  (c)  thirteen 
state  ministers  without  portfolio;  and  (d) 
three  high-ranking  officials,  namely  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(Pangab),  the  governor  of  Bank  of  Indo- 
nesia (the  central  bank),  and  the  attorney 
general.  Unlike  the  previous  cabinet,  in  this 
cabinet  the  Pangab  is  concurrently  Minister 
of  Defence  and  Security.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  post  of  Pangab  is  only  tem- 
porary. On  22nd  of  May,  General  Edi  Su- 
dradjat,  who  had  been  promoted  as  a 
Pangab  to  replace  General  (Ret.)  Try  Sutris- 
no only  three  months  earlier,  was  succeeded 
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by  General  Feisal  Tanjung. 

This  new  cabinet  is  heavily  dominated  by 
new  younger  bureaucrats,  although  key  posi- 
tions are  still  held  by  senior  officials  from 
the  previous  cabinet.  The  Indonesian  Armed 
Forces  (ABRI)  were  given  some  of  the  key 
cabinet  positions,  although  the  total  number 
declined  to  nine  from  eleven  in  the  previous 
cabinet.  But,  aside  from  Pangab,  the  new 
ministers  from  ABRI  are  not  from  the  power 
centre  of  ABRI. 

Judging  from  the  personnel  and  com- 
position of  President  Soeharto's  new  cabi- 
net, there  is  a  substantial  change  in  the  line 
up,  but  it  is  apparently  a  good  mix  of  profes- 
sionals from  the  military,  bureaucracy,  uni- 
versity, and  the  private  sector.  Some  foreign 
observers  believed  that  the  new  cabinet 
would  be  in  the  best  position  to  bolster  the 
development  of  human  resources  and  science 
and  technology,  as  well  as  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

At  least  theoritically,  the  composition  of 
the  new  cabinet  is  well  positioned  to  respond 
to  the  kinds  of  challenge  to  be  faced  within 
the  next  five  years  of  this  nation's  develop- 
ment. There  are  three  reasons:  (1)  the  ratio 
between  new  ministers  and  those  who  have 
long  worked  for  the  President;  Soeharto 
brought  twenty-two  new  members  into  his 
new  cabinet,  and  retained  eighteen  from  the 
previous  cabinet;  (2)  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  coordinating  ministers  reflects  a 
stronger  emphasis  on  better  coordination  of 
sectoral  policies;  (3)  the  establishment  of 
several  new  state  ministers,  indicates  new 
areas  of  high  priority  to  meet  the  challenges. 

However,  according  to  Abdurrahman 
Wahid,  the  Chairman  of  NU,  the  composi- 


tion of  the  new  cabinet  indicates  Soeharto's 
desire  to  be  free  from  dependence  on  groups 
or  persons,  who  are  quite  influential  in  socie- 
ty, such  as:  members  of  ABRI  (Benny  Moer- 
dani,  Rudini  and  Sudomo);  Golkar  leaders 
(in  the  previous  cabinet,  its  chairman  or 
general  secretary  usually  held  some  of  the 
key  cabinet  positions);  and  technocrats  (such 
as  Sumarlin  &  Radius),  who  have  extensive 
foreign  relations  and  supporters  in  soliciting 
foreign  aid  and  investment  for  national 
development.  The  President  prefers  to  estab- 
lish a  new  team,  namely  technologists  and  a 
number  of  bureaucrats,  who  fully  depend  on 
his  power.  Presently  and  in  the  forthcoming 
five  to  ten  years,  the  succession  of  national 
leadership  is  and  will  be  a  sensitive  issue. 
Therefore,  a  cohesive  presidential  team 
should  be  established  and  maintained  to  pre- 
vent the  government  from  being  affected  by 
outside  influence  (Suara  Pembaruan,  5  April 
1993). 

Shake  Up  in  the  Economic  Team 

There  was  a  major  shake  up  in  Soehar- 
to's economic  team  with  the  disappearance 
of  familiar  faces  such  as  Radius  Prawiro, 
J.B.  Sumarlin,  Arifin  Siregar  and  Adrianus 
Mooy.  All  of  them  are  western-trained  eco- 
nomists, who  were  known  as  those  pushing 
for  economic  deregulatory  measures  in  the 
last  cabinet.  They  were  closely  linked  to  in- 
fluential former  Coordinating  Minister  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Widjojo  Nitisastro,  who 
is  highly  regarded  as  the  architect  of  Indone- 
sia's economic  development  from  late  1960s 
until  the  1980s. 

One  of  the  most  striking  changes  is  the 
realignment  of  ministerial  coordination  in 
the  economic  sector.  President  Soeharto 
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divided  the  job  of  Coordinating  Minister  for 
Economic,  Financial  and  Industrial  Affairs 
(previously  held  by  Radius  Prawiro),  into 
two  sections:  (1)  Saleh  Afiff,  former  Minis- 
ter of  State  for  National  Development  Plan- 
ning concurrently  Chairman  of  the  National 
Development  Planning  Agency  (Bappenas), 
was  appointed  Coordinating  Minister  for 
Economic,  Financial  Affairs,  and  the  Super- 
vision of  Development;  and  (2)  Hartarto, 
former  Minister  of  Industry,  became  Coor- 
dinating Minister  for  Industry  and  Trade. 
Both  of  them  will  head  a  completely  re- 
vamped economic  team  -  comprising:  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  Mar'je  Muhammad,  former 
Director  General  of  Taxation;  Minister  of 
Industry,  Tungky  Aribowo,  previously  Jun- 
ior Minister  of  Industry;  Minister  of  Trade, 
Satrio  Budihardjo  Joedono;  and  Governor 
of  Bank  Indonesia,  Soedradjad  Djiwando- 
no,  former  Junior  Minister  of  Trade. 

In  addition,  Ginandjar  Kartasasmita, 
former  Minister  of  Mines  and  Energy,  who 
has  an  engineering  background,  replaced 
Afiff  s  previous  position.  In  fact,  for  more 
than  two  decades,  that  position  (Bappenas) 
has  traditionally  been  held  by  economists, 
i.e.  Widjojo,  Sumarlin  and  Saleh  Afiff,  who 
held  the  same  political  views. 

In  the  new  economic  team,  only  Saleh 
Afiff  and  Soedradjad  Djiwandono  are  eco- 
nomists. Mar'ie  Muhammad  is  an  accoun- 
tant by  training,  while  the  others  have 
engineering  backgrounds.  Some  observers 
believe  that  the  resignation  of  Radius,  Su- 
marlin, Mooy,  Emil  Salim  and  Arifin  Sire- 
gar,  would  mean  an  end  to  Widjojo's  line  of 
policy,  because  those  former  ministers  are 
seen  as  ardent  disciples  of  Widjojo.  Those, 
who  followed  to  a  lesser  or  greater  degree 


their  economic  stance,  were  dropped  from 
the  new  cabinet.  There  are  people,  who  say 
that  Indonesia  is  entering  the  technological 
era  of  Habibie,  and  gone  are  the  days  of 
Widjojo's  era.  On  the  other  hand,  Habibie 
has  a  core  group  in  the  Agency  for  the  As- 
sessment and  Application  of  Technology 
(BPPT),  which  is  dominated  by  the  Indone- 
sian Moslem  Intellectual  Association  (ICMI) 
leaders.  Therefore,  it  is  widely  believed  that 
it  is  also  the  end  of  the  dominance  of  Chris- 
tians (such  as  Radius,  Sumarlin  and  Mooy) 
in  economic  affairs. 

However,  the  Guidelines  of  State  Policy 
(GBHN)  emphasises  efforts  in  developing  a 
technology-minded   society   rather  than 
narrow-minded  cultural  roots   based  on 
Islam.  Moreover,  based  on  a  presidential 
decree  dated  March  22,  Widjojo  Nitisastro 
and  Ali  Wardhana,  were  assigned  to  give  ad- 
vice to  both  the  President  and  Coordinating 
Ministers  for  Economic  and  Financial  Af- 
fairs, and  for  the  Supervision  of  Develop- 
ment. Widjojo,  together  with  Ali  Wardha- 
na, widely  regarded  as  the  architect  of  In- 
donesia's economy,  played  a  major  role  in 
economic  development  during  the  early 
years  of  Soeharto's  New  Order  Government 
in  the  late  1960s.  Therefore,  the  view  that  the 
new  cabinet  signified  the  end  of  Widjojo's 
line  of  policy  and  of  Christians  in  ministerial 
position,  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  How- 
ever, in  power  politics,  that  could  have  been 
the  intent. 


Increased  Number  of  Technologists 

The  increased  number  of  technologists, 
and  reduction  of  economists  in  the  new 
cabinet,  indicates  that  the  President  has  a 
different  perspective  in  composing  the  cabi- 
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net.  Soeharto  has  retained  a  good  few  tech- 
nologists from  the  previous  cabinet,  includ- 
ing B.J.  Habibie,  as  State  Minister  for  Re- 
search and  Technology.  Altogether  there  are 
fourteen  technologists  in  the  new  cabinet. 

The  increased  number  of  technologists  is 
in  line  with  the  1993  GBHN,  which  stressed 
the  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  human 
resources  so  that  the  nation  can  cope  with 
technological  development.  The  GBHN 
would  opt  to  rely  less  on  foreign  assistance 
and  more  on  the  nation's  own  resources,  and 
this  would  mean  smaller  foreign  debts  in  the 
future.  After  twenty  five  years  of  steady 
economic  growth,  Indonesia's  economy  is 
ready  to  become  self-sustaining.  The  nation 
expects  to  become  self-reliant  in  financing  its 
own  development,  and  less  dependent  on 
foreign  assistance,  by  relying  more  on  tax 
collection  in  financing  national  development 
programmes. 

As  a  result  of  the  focus  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  human  resource  development,  high 
priority  is  placed  on  the  development  of  edu- 
cation, science,  and  technology.  It  is  in  line 
with  Habibie's  vision  of  the  need  for  the  na- 
tional advancement  of  technology  and  its 
dimension  in  economic  growth.  The 
appointment  of  Wardiman  Djojonegoro,  a 
technologists,  as  Minister  of  Education  and 
Culture,  is  paving  the  way  for  Habibie's 
desire  to  change  the  school  curriculum  to  a 
more  "market  oriented"  one,  since  the  pre- 
sent education  system  is  considered  incom- 
patible with  demands  of  the  job  market. 

However,  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  hav- 
ing a  system  geared  to  the  market.  Every- 
body can  be  prepared  for  the  job  by  training. 
The  problem  is  more  basic.  National  educa- 
tion needs  to  be  restructured,  to  bring  out 


the  potential  in  all  students.  This  implies  less 
rote  learning  and  more  interactive  educa- 
tion, less  quantitative  but  more  qualitative 
knowledge.  More  time  and  attention  should 
be  spent  on  spiritual,  mental  and  physical  ex- 
ercises and  development  of  Indonesian 
youth. 


A  Need  for  A  Team  of  Economists 
and  Technologists 

There  are  people  who  are  creating  con- 
troversy and  even  antagonism  between  the 
economic  approach  and  the  technological 
approach  to  the  development,  and  between 
economists  and  technologists.  The  econo- 
mist is  able  to  make  long-term  planning  and 
projections,  but  by  profession  and  profes- 
sional responsibility,  prefers  to  think  and  is 
interested  in  short-term  economic,  monetary 
stability  and  balances.  The  technologist,  on 
the  other  hand,  thinks  in  long-term  develop- 
ment and  investments,  and  looks  to  short- 
term  problems  as  ruffles  in  the  ocean  of  pos- 
sibilities and  chances.  In  fact,  both  groups 
share  a  common  objective,  which  is  to  bring 
the  nation  to  a  more  advanced  level.  Econo- 
mists stress  comparative  advantage,  while 
technologists  stress  high  technological  ad- 
vantage and  generally  tend  to  put  the  mathe- 
matics of  costs  later.  Therefore,  cooperation 
between  economists  and  technologists  would 
be  complementary  to  each  other. 

Technology  is  basic  for  human  and  eco- 
nomic development.  High  technology  is 
needed  but  not  always  necessary.  There 
should  be  clearcut  priorities.  Technology  is 
costly  and  expensive.  The  well-known  tech- 
nologist, B.J.  Habibie,  once  stressed  that  it 
is  essential  in  economic  activities  to  develop 
Indonesia's  technologies  and  to  groom  tech- 
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nological  cadres  to  face  the  challenge  of 
competitive  countries.  On  several  occasions, 
Habibie  has  pointed  out  the  drastic  shortage 
of  "value-added"  labour  that  can  produce 
value  added,  high  quality  products  for  both 
domestic  and  overseas  markets. 

However,  emphasis  on  technological  pro- 
grammes would  mean  high-cost  economy, 
long-term  investment,  and  needs  a  lot  of 
money  which  should  be  subsidised  by  the 
government.  It  will  take  a  long  time  before  it 
can  produce  high  quality  products  that  can 
increase  economic  growth  and  increase 
domestic  savings. 

As  stipulated  in  the  1993  GBHN,  strong 
appeals  have  been  made  to  encourage  a 
larger  number  of  domestic  and  foreign  in- 
vestment project  in  the  country,  in  order  to 
boost  the  economic  growth,  to  create  more 
employment  opportunities  and  to  promote  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of 
the  country's  development. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  financing  of  in- 
vestments in  Indonesia,  in  the  coming  years, 
has  opted  to  rely  less  on  foreign  aid  and 
more  on  the  nation's  own  resources.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  new  cabinet  should  formulate 
appropriate  economic  policies  that  would 
enable  the  country  to  deal  with  problems  of 
the  growing  current  account  deficit  and  in- 
creasing dependency  on  foreign  loans.  These 
are  crucial  problems  because  the  country  still 
has  to  service  its  debts,  amounting  to  some 
US$  1.38  billion,  though  Indonesia  is  run- 
ning a  trade  surplus  of  approximately  US$ 
2.9  billion  in  the  1992/93  fiscal  year.  So  the 
deficit  will  be  around  US$  8.4  billion. 

The  new  cabinet  also  faces  a  major  prob- 
lem at  home,  with  the  mounting  number  of 


bad  banking  loans  reaching  between  Rp  10 
trillion  (around  US$  4.8  billion),  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent  of  the  total  loans  ex- 
tended last  year  {Jakarta  Post,  18  March 
1993).  If  the  nation's  development  is  only 
based  on  a  moderately  ambitious  economic 
growth  without  control  of  the  inflation  rate, 
its  balance  of  payments  would  be  like  "an 
egg  sitting  on  top  of  the  tip  of  an  animal 
horn,"  among  other  things  due  to  the  coun- 
try's huge  foreign  debts.  However,  appar- 
ently many  people  (especially  technologists, 
inustrialists  and  entrepreneurs),  contend  that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  double-digit 
inflation  (which  economists  seek  to  avoid)  as 
long  as  the  economic  growth  continues. 

The  current  Indonesian  economy  is 
facing  major  challenges  in  creating  monetary 
stability,  increasing  non-oil/gas  exports  and 
curbing  the  rapidly-rising  inflation  level  of 
the  first  months  of  this  year.  The  three  econ- 
omists (Afiff,  Mar'ie  and  Soedradjad)  em- 
phasise the  achievement  of  balance  between 
macro  and  micro  levels.  Macro-economic  in- 
dicators, such  as  the  level  of  non  oil/gas  ex- 
ports, foreign  exchange  reserves,  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  are  in  a  good  shape  to 
guarantee  long  term  stability.  In  addition, 
on  various  occasions,  President  Soeharto 
has  stressed  the  significance  of  macro  econo- 
mic policy.  Therefore,  in  pursuing  industri- 
alisation, macro-economic  and  monetary 
conditions  should  also  be  monitored  closely 
to  guarantee  economic  stability. 

However,  the  presence  of  the  three 
economists  may  indicate  that  Widjojo's  line 
of  economic  policy  will  still  be  continued. 
The  economists'  policy  would  balance  Ha- 
bibie's concept  of  future  development,  and 
will  also  restrain  aggressively  high  technol- 
ogical investments,  which  are  costly.  At 
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least,  in  the  short  term,  direction-wise  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  policies  are  not  likely  to 
change  drastically.  A  sudden  change  would 
give  jitters  to  the  industry,  service,  and  trade 
sectors,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large.  It 
would  end  up  being  detrimental  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Sixth  Five- Year  Development 
Programmes  commencing  on  April  1994. 

The  economic  policy  will  most  likely  be 
backed  up  by  senior  officials,  Widjojo  and 
Ali  Wardhana,  who  are  appointed  as  econo- 
mic advisors.  According  to  Moerdiono,  the 
appointment  of  those  two  famous  econo- 
mists, are  needed  to  bolster  the  govern- 
ment's macro-economic  policies,  which  are 
the  foundation  of  the  country's  economic 
activities.  Quick  and  accurate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  counter  negative  impacts  of  global 
economic  upheavals.  In  addition,  Widjojo 
and  Ali  Wardhana,  will  also  assist  in  efforts 
to  solve  problems  concerning  high  technol- 
ogy investments,  being  famous  as  persever- 
ing negotiators  in  economic  and  debt  re- 
scheduling diplomacy,  mainly  to  seek  sup- 
port from  developed  countries  and  interna- 
tional finance  institutions,  for  Indonesia's 
development. 

Coordination  and  Cooperation 

In  the  composition  of  the  new  cabinet, 
the  President  stresses  coordination  and  co- 
operation. As  the  problems  of  development 
become  more  complex,  individual  sectoral 
policy  approaches  are  no  longer  adequate. 
This  strong  message  on  the  need  to  work  in 
coordination  and  cooperation  will  especially 
prevent  new  ministers  from  being  over- 
zealous  about  achieving  their  sectoral  targets 
without  taking  into  account  the  impacts  of 
their  measures  on  other  sectors. 


Coordination  and  cooperation  are  es- 
pecially crucial  for  the  economic  sector, 
because  an  action  in  one  area  could  directly 
and  immediately  affect  other  areas.  Saleh 
Afiff  is  a  capable  technocrat  with  an  excel- 
lent grasp  of  macro-economic  management, 
as  he  has  gained  a  lot  of  experience  at  Bap- 
penas.  President  Soeharto  has  assigned  him 
to  coordinate  the  implementation  of  bud- 
getary policies,  including  the  state  budget 
plans,  which  should  be  formulated  by  the 
minister  of  finance  in  cooperation  with  the 
state  minister  for  development  planning. 
The  coordinating  minister  should  also  over- 
see policies  on  foreign  debts  and  determine 
the  winner  of  projects  valued  at  Rp  3  billion 
(US$  1.44  million)  and  beyond.  Develop- 
ment projects  would  be  determined  by  the 
state  minister  for  development  planning  in 
cooperation  with  the  state  minister  for  re- 
search and  technology,  who  will  provide  in- 
put on  the  use  of  technology. 

The  composition  of  the  economic  team 
apparently  reflects  the  spirit  of  coordination 
and  cooperation.  Mar'ie  Muhammad  and 
Soedradjad  have  different  backgrounds,  but 
some  observers  believe  that  they  will  make  a 
good  team  because  their  differences  will 
complement  each  other.  Although  B.S.  Joe- 
dono  is  from  the  BPPT,  he  was  Radius  Pra- 
wiro's  assistant  from  1988  until  1993,  so  he 
could  have  a  significant  role  as  a  communi- 
cator between  economists  and  technologists. 
Hartarto  has  an  engineering  background, 
but  his  views  represent  a  middle  line  between 
the  economists  and  technologists. 

Concluding  Remarks 

The  arrangement  which  made  Afiff  and 
Hartarto  leaders  of  the  economic  team, 
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theoretically  promises  "mixed"  handling 
and  intensification  of  the  trade,  economic, 
industrial,  and  financial  sectors.  Soeharto's 
new  policy  to  assign  two  coordinating  minis- 
ters for  economic  affairs  was  a  strategic  and 
seemingly  advantageous  decision  in  dealing 
with  the  country's  economic  development. 
In  the  future  Indonesia's  technological  and 
human  resources  development  will  get  more 
attention.  Ginandjar  holds  that  broad  spec- 
trum industries,  which  absorb  a  great 
number  of  workers  should  be  maintained. 
Industrialisation  cannot  be  based  only  on 
labour  intensive  broad-spectrum  industries 
nor  on  sheer  advanced  technology.  To  over- 
come Indonesia's  backwardness,  the  govern- 
ment must  develop  both  labour  intensive  and 
capital  intensive  industries.  Hartarto  con- 
tends that  industrialisation  should  be  carried 
out  in  two  ways,  i.e.  by  improving  economic 


efficiency  through  deregulatory  measures 
and  by  boosting  non-oil/gas  exports. 

It  is  too  early  to  predict  how  this  new 
cabinet,  which  is  dominated  by  technolo- 
gists, will  determine  the  direction  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  development  of  the  nation, 
particularly  in  efforts  to  develop  a  technol- 
ogy-minded society.  Currently,  the  main 
task  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet,  is  to  im- 
plement the  state  policy,  which  has  been  sti- 
pulated in  the  1993  GBHN.  Viewed  from  the 
president's  commitment  and  his  fidelity  to 
the  main  principles  of  Indonesia's  develop- 
ment (which  is  based  on  Pancasila  and  the 
1945  Constitution)  during  the  first  twenty 
five  year  Long-term  Development  Plan,  it  is 
hoped  that  there  will  no  drastic  changes  that 
may  disrupt  the  sustainable  development  of 
the  country,  in  the  years  to  come. 


THE  SIXTH  DEVELOPMENT  CABINET  (1993-1998) 


I.  Co-ordinating  Ministers 


1.  Minister  Co-ordinator  for  Economic,  Financial  Affairs, 
and  for  the  Supervision  of  Development 

2.  Minister  Co-ordinator  for  Industry  and  Trade 

3.  Minister  Co-ordinator  for  Political  and  Security  Affairs 

4.  Minister  Co-ordinator  for  People's  Welfare 


Dr.  Saleh  Afiff 
Hartarto 

Lt.Gen.  (Ret.)  Susilo  Sudarman* 
Maj.Gen.  (Ret.)  Azwar  Anas* 


II.  Ministers 


1.  Minister  of  Home  Affairs 

2.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

3.  Minister  of  Defence  and  Security 

4.  Minister  of  Justice 

5.  Minister  of  Information 

6.  Minister  of  Finance 

7.  Minister  of  Trade 

8.  Minister  of  Industry 


:  Lt.Gen.  (Ret.)  Yogi  Suardi  Memed 

:  Ali  Alatas 

:  Gen.  Edi  Sudradjat** 

:  H.  Oetojo  Oesman 

:  Harmoko 

:  Mar'ie  Muhammad 

:  Dr.  Satrio  Boedihardjo  Joedono 

:  Tungky  Aribowo 
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9.  Minister  of  Agriculture 

10.  Minister  of  Mines  and  Energy 

1 1 .  Minister  of  Forestry 

12.  Minister  of  Public  Works 

13.  Minister  of  Transportation 

14.  Minister  of  Tourism,  Post  and  Telecommunication 
Minister  of  Co-operatives  and  Small  Enterprises 
Minister  of  Manpower 
Minister  of  Transmigration 
Minister  of  Education  and  Culture 

19.  Minister  of  Health 

20.  Minister  of  Religious  Affairs 

21 .  Minister  of  Social  Services 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Dr.  Sjarifudin  Baharsjah 
Lt.Gen.  Ida  Bagus  Sudjana 
Djamaloedin  Soerjohadikoesoemo 
Radinal  Mochtar 
Dr.  Haryantho  Dhanutirto 
Joop  Ave 

Dr.  Subiakto  Tjakrawerdaja 

Abdul  Latief 

Siswono  Yudohusodo 

Dr.  Ing.  Wardiman  Djojonegoro 

Dr.  Sujudi 

Navy  Rear  Adm.  (Ret.)  Dr.  Tarmizi  Taher 
Mrs.  Endang  Kusuma  Inten  Soeweno 


III.  State  Ministers 


1 .  Minister/State  Secretary 

2.  Minister  of  State/Secretary  of  the  Cabinet 

3.  Minister  of  State  for  National  Development  Planning 
concurrently  Chairman  of  the  National  Development 
Agency  (Bappenas) 

4.  Minister  of  State  for  Research  and  Technology 
concurrently  Chairman  of  the  Agency  for  the 
Assessment  and  Aplication  of  Technology  (BPPT) 

5.  Minister  of  State  for  Population  Affairs  concurrently 
Chairman  of  National  Family  Planning  Coordinating 
Agency  (BKKBN) 

6.  Minister  of  State  for  Food,  concurrently  Chairman  of 
Logistic  Board  (BULOG) 

7.  Minister  of  State  for  Investment,  concurrently  Chairman 
of  Investment  Planning  Board  (BKPM) 

8.  Minister  of  State  for  Agrarian  Affairs,  concurrently 
Chairman  of  National  Land  Agency  (BPN) 

9.  Minister  of  State  for  People's  Housing 

10.  Minister  of  State  for  Environment 

11.  Minister  of  State  for  Women's  Role 

12.  Minister  of  State  for  Youth  Affairs  and  Sports 

13.  Minister  of  State  for  Administrative  Reforms 


:  Maj.Gen.  (Ret.)  Moerdiono 
:  Saadilah  Mursjid 


:  Air  Rear  Marshal  (Ret.)  Ginandjar  Kartasasmita 


:  Dr.  B.J.  Habibie 


:  Dr.  H.  Haryono  Suyono 

:  Dr.  Ibrahim  Hassan 

:  Sanyoto  Sastrowardojo 

:  Sony  Harsono 

:  Akbar  Tanjung 

:  Sarwono  Kusumaatmadja 

:  Mrs.  Mien  Sugandhi 

:  Hayono  Isman 

:  Maj.Gen.  T.B.  Silalahi 


IV.  High  Official  with  the  Status  of  a  State  Ministers 

1.  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  :  Gen.  Edi  Sudradjat** 

2.  Attorney  General  :  Maj.Gen.  (Ret.)  Singgih 

3.  Governor  of  Bank  Indonesia  :  Dr.  J.  Soedradjad  Djiwandono 


'Although  Soesilo  Soedarman  and  Azwar  Anas  have  been  retired  for  years,  based  on  the  President's  prerogative 
right  dated  April  3,  they  were  promoted  to  become  General  (Ret)  and  Lt.Gen  (Ret). 

**On  May  22,  General  Edi  Sudradjat  was  retired  from  the  army,  and  his  position  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  was  succeeded  by  Lt.Gen.  Feisal  Tanjung,  who  was  promoted  to  become  General. 


The  Rumpun  Concept  in 
Malaysia-Indonesia  Relations 


Firdaus  Haji  Abdullah 


Introduction 


THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  take 
stock  of  Malaysia-Indonesia  bilateral 
relations,  to  identify  various  issues 
involved  and  to  make  an  in-depth  analysis 
on  two  of  the  issues.  Ideally,  all  the  signi- 
ficant issues  in  the  relationship  should  be 
analysed  in  great  depth,  both  for  academic 
interests  as  well  as  for  practical  purposes  in 
an  attempt  to  find  ways  and  means  of  enhan- 
cing productive  relationship,  mutually  re- 
warding, between  the  two  neighbouring 
countries.  However,  due  to  time  constraints, 
this  paper  will  focus  only  on  two  issues  for 
thorough  analysis  and  other  relevant  issues 
will  be  discussed  in  more  general  terms;  but 
the  writer  hopes  this  will  lay  the  foundation 


This  article  is  the  first  part  of  "Issues  in  Malaysia- 
Indonesia  Relations,"  paper  presented  at  the  ASEAN 
Fellowship  Seminar,  Japan  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  held  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  20  August  1992.  The  sec- 
ond part,  which  deals  with  the  "Phenomenon  of  Illegal 
Immigrants",  is  also  published  in  this  second  Quarter 
Issue  of  the  Indonesian  Quarterly. 


for  a  long  term  and  more  comprehensive 
study  of  the  subject. 

There  are  several  factors  one  can  enu- 
merate to  underscore  the  significance  of  Ma- 
laysia-Indonesia relationship.  Besides  the 
geographical  proximity,  sharing  land  and  sea 
borders  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
miles,  both  countries  are  populated  by  peo- 
ple who  share  a  high  degree  of  cultural  and 
ethnic  similarities.  The  official  languages  of 
both  countries  are  almost  identical.  Islam  is 
the  official  religion  of  Malaysia  and  more 
than  half  of  its  population  are  Muslims. 
Although  Indonesia  does  not  have  an  "of- 
ficial religion",  almost  90  per  cent  of  its 
population  are  Muslims.  Both  countries  also 
share  almost  similar  historical  experiences. 
Prior  to  the  advance  of  Western  colonialism 
and  during  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Malay  Peninsula  and  certain  parts  of  the 
present  Indonesian  territories  came  under 
the  same  politico-administrative  unit.  Indo- 
nesia and  Malaysia  share  the  longest  com- 
mon border  compared  to  that  of  any  other 
two  ASEAN  states.  Part  of  this  common 
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border  lies  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  busiest  waterways  in  the 
world  through  which  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  Japanese  crude  oil  imports  pass. 

In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  due  to,  those  simi- 
larities, the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  have  been  marked  by  "love-hate" 
affairs,  oscillating  between  conflict  and 
cooperation.  Generally  each  perceives  the 
other  with  mixed  feelings,  as  one  scholar 
puts  it:  "...  they  share  pride  of  their  com- 
mon Malay  heritage,  yet  at  the  same  time 
there  are  mutual  suspicions:  admiration 
tinged  with  apprehension  on  the  Malay  side, 
disdain  spiced  with  both  envy  and  contempt 
on  the  Indonesia."1  Throughout  history, 
both  during  recent  years  and  over  the  pre- 
ceeding  centuries,  the  mixed  feelings  and  the 
suspicions  erupted  into  open  belligerency  for 
certain  duration  to  be  followed  by  cordial 
and  cooperative  relations.  When  the  late 
President  Soekarno  opposed  the  formation 
of  Malaysia  (the  merging  of  the  then  Federa- 
tion of  Malaya,  two  Northern  Borneo  terri- 
tories and  the  island  of  Singapore  into  a 
single  nation-state)  and  launched  his  policy 
of  konfrontasi,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia 
entered  a  belligerent  phase  and  each  was  try- 
ing to  garner  the  support  and  sympathy  from 
other  neighbouring  countries  and  thereby 
threatened  the  stability  of  the  whole  region. 
When  konfrontasi  ended  (1966)  and  the  re- 
lationship between  the  two  states  return  to  a 
"friendly"  and  "cooperative"  phase  they 
joined  together  with  other  neighbouring 
countries  (namely  the  Philippines,  Singapore 
and  Thailand)  to  form  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN).  After 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  existence, 


'j.A.C.  Mackie,  Konfrontasi:  The  Indonesia-Ma- 
laysia Dispute  1963-1966  (Kuala  Lumpur:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1974),  14. 


ASEAN  is  now  reputed  as  "one  of  the  great 
success  stories  with  regard  to  regionalism  in 
the  post  World  War  II  era." 

But  it  has  been  generally  perceived, 
although  it  is  debatable  that  the  "viability" 
of  ASEAN,  to  a  large  extent,  hinges  upon 
Indonesia-Malaysia  relationship.2  And  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  formation  of  ASEAN, 
was  inter  alia,  prompted  by  the  efforts  to 
find  a  solution  to  konfrontasi,  which  means 
to  bring  Indonesia-Malaysia  relationship 
back  to  normalcy  and  to  bring  stability  to  a 
wider  Southeast  Asian  region.  Indeed, 
during  the  first  two  decades  of  ASEAN's  ex- 
istence —  despjte  occasional  minor  irritants  — 
Indonesia-Malaysia  cordiality  and  the  grow- 
ing strength  of  ASEAN,  it  can  be  argued, 
have  mutually  reinforced  each  other. 
ASEAN  has  created  an  atmosphere  such  that 
it  is  more  conducive  to  bilateral  relationship. 
And,  in  turn,  such  bilateral  relationship  help 
to  enhance  the  sense  of  solidarity  within 
ASEAN. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been 
a  general  perception  that  there  are  some  la- 
tent problems  in  the  relationship.3  It  is  not  as 
cordial  as  it  has  been  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  late  1960s  and  mid-1980s  for 
various  real  and  perceived  reasons  that  need 
to  be  identified.  The  influx  of  "illegal  immi- 
grants" from  Indonesia  to  Malaysia  has  put 
governments  of  both  states  in  a  state  of 
dilemma  and  embarrassment.  The  notion  of 
beingserumpun  (from  the  same  ethnic  stock) 
has  been  questioned  and  to  certain  quarters 
has  become  a  moot  point.  The  implementa- 


2Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  (FEER),  18  April 
1985. 

3For  an  in-depth  news  analysis  on  this  subject  see 
M.G.G.  Pillay,  "Jakarta-KL  Relation  Lukewarm 
Under  Mahathir,"  Jakarta  Post,  19  March  1991. 
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tion  (or  the  lack  of  implementation)  of  cer- 
tain agreements  signed  between  the  two 
states  has  caused  some  "latent  resentments" 
or  even  indirectly  open  unpleasant  accusa- 
tions.4 Exclusive  territorial  claims  over  cer- 
tain islands  has  also  emerged  as  a  contending 
issue  between  the  two.  There  have  been  sug- 
gestions that  new  idioms5  and  new  dimen- 
sion6 in  the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  should  now  be  explored. 

Thus  from  scholarly  and  academic  point 
of  views,  there  is  also  a  need  for  new  insight 
and  understanding  of  the  new  mood  and  pat- 
tern of  relationship  between  the  two  states. 
The  possible  range  and  scope  of  the  study,  in 
turn  of  timespan,  issues  and  theoretical  con- 
cerns, is  obviously  very  wide.  However,  this 
paper  primarily  focuses  on  the  issue  of  the 
changing  perception  of  the  serumpun  con- 
cept and  general  relationship. 

Brief  History  and  the  Changing  Con- 
cept of  Serumpun 

Indonesia  and  Malaysia  are  new  nation- 
states  in  the  modern  sense.  The  former  de- 
clared her  independence  on  August  17,  1945 


Personal  interviews  with  the  Director  of  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Malaysia's  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry,  Mr.  Harun  Sirat  (13  July  1990), 
and  the  former  Malaysian  Student  Director  cum  Cul- 
tural Attache  in  Jakarta,  Mr.  Haji  Mohd.  Said  Radzi 
(11  July  1990).  Remarks  to  the  same  effects  were  also 
made  the.  former  Indonesian  Ambassador  to  Malaysia, 
Drs.  Soenarso  Djajusman,  see  Star,  January  1991. 

5Firdaus  Haji  Abdullah,  "Dugaan  dan  Pendewasa- 
an  dalam  Dialog  Malindo  II,  "  UTUSAN  MALA  YSIA, 
2  February  1990. 

6Alfitra  Salam,  "Hubungan  Malaysia-Indonesia 
Perlukan  Dimensi  Baru,"  UTUSAN  MALAYSIA,  5 
September  1989. 


and  the  latter  on  August  31,  1957.  Therefore 
interaction  between  them  as  two  sovereign 
states  only  started  in  1957.  But  the  history  of 
the  relationship  of  their  people  can  be  traced 
back  even  to  the  prehistoric  era,  thousands 
of  years  before  both  states  existed  in  their 
respective  present  forms.  Although  there  is 
no  concrete  historical  evidence  in  terms  of 
documents  or  other  material  forms,  some  ar- 
chaelogical  studies  have  postulated  that 
movements  or  inter-migration  of  people  in 
the  Malayo-Polynesian  region  (which  in- 
cluded the  present  day  Malaysia  and  Indone- 
sia) had  taken  place  as  early  as  500  B.C.7 
The  inter-migration  has  been  a  continuous 
process  until  today  but  its  magnitude  and 
direction-flow  fluctuates  from  time  to  time. 

Due  to  the  basic  similarity  in  their  cul- 
tures and  languages,  the  new  comers  and  the 
"original"  local  population  in  the  inter- 
migration  process  have  intermingled  without 
much  problems  and  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion between  them  has  taken  place  relatively 
quickly.  Because  of  that,  there  have  been  a 
general  sense  of  "oneness"  among  these 
peoples,  although  natural  human  jealousies 
and  occasional  group  or  sub-group  preju- 
dices surface  from  time  to  time. 

That  general  sense  of  "oneness"  has 
been  manipulated  and  exaggerated  from 
time  to  time  by  political  myth-makers  and 
cultural  idealists  in  both  countries,  especially 
during  the  pre-World  War  II  anti-colonial 
movements.  Indeed,  the  notion  of  "one- 
ness" or  serumpun  (short  form  of  bangsa  se- 
rumpun literally  translated  "people  of  the 
same  racial  or  ethnic  stock")  proved  to  be 
useful  in  mobilizing  anti-colonial  sentiments 

7Zainal  Kling,  "The  Socio-Cultural  Unity  of  the 
Malay  World,"  being  a  conference  paper  presented  at 
the  Second  Malaya  World  Symposium,  Colombo,  Sri 
Lanka,  6  August  1985. 
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and  in  boosting  a  sense  of  solidarity  and 
mutual  help  among  the  nationalist  groups  in 
both  countries.  And  at  certain  stages  in  the 
post  World  War  II  relationship  between  the 
two  countries,  the  serumpun  concept  con- 
tinues to  be  significant.  It  is  considered  as  a 
basis  for  "special  relationship"  between  In- 
donesia and  Malaysia.  And  as  a  result  of 
that  at  times  the  notion  has  led  into  some 
kind  of  elusiveness.  Like  in  any  other  forms 
of  special  relationship,  unfulfilled  expecta- 
tions often  cause  undue  disappointments 
and  thereby  unnecessary  ill  feelings.  In  other 
words,  besides  being  instrumental  in  streng- 
thening ties  and  bondage  of  friendship,  the 
serumpun  concept  can  also  be  counter- 
productive. Because  of  that  it  needs  to  be 
specially  looked  into  in  the  study  of  Indone- 
sia-Malaysia relations. 

In  examining  this  concept  it  is  useful  to 
relate  it  to  several  factors  pertaining  to  the 
two  countries  and  their  population:  basic 
similarities,  perception  of  ancient  glory, 
inter-migration  of  people  within  the  region, 
manipulation  of  symbols  and  myths,  com- 
mon struggle  against  colonialism,  and 
mutual  desire  to  promote  common  culture 
and  literature. 

Besides  linguistic  and  ethnic  similarities, 
which  are  frequently  mentioned  when  one  re- 
fers to  Indonesia  and  Malaysia,  another 
aspect  which  is  seldom  mentioned,  or  per- 
haps already  taken  for  granted,  is  the 
physical  unity  of  the  region  as  a  single  geo- 
graphical entity.  "Outsiders"  from  other 
cultural  areas  also  seem  to  perceive  the  re- 
gion as  a  single  geographical  and  geo-cul- 
tural  entity  as  reflected  in  the  various  names 
given  to  it  by  ancient  travellers.  Ancient 
Chinese  travellers  called  it  Nanyang  (South- 
ern Seas).  To  ancient  Indian  travellers  it  was 
Yavadvipa  (Golden  Islands).  Until  today  in 


Mecca  the  Arabs  refer  to  people  from  Ma- 
laysia and  Indonesia  as  Jam  (literally  means 
"people  from  Java).  The  Europeans  de- 
signated the  area  by  various  names  such  as 
Malaysia,  Malay  Archipelago  and  lately  Nu- 
santara.  The  point  here  is  that  Malaysians 
and  Indonesians  until  recently  are  perceived 
by  people  from  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
"similar"  people  of  the  same  rumpun  com- 
ing from  the  same  geo-cultural  area.  Argu- 
ably this  must  have  contributed  to  the  sense 
of  "oneness"  of  the  people  from  both  coun- 
tries. Thus  indirectly  strengthening  the  no- 
tion of  serumpun,  at  least  until  recently. 

Another  factor  which  must  have  en- 
hanced the  sense  of  serumpun  is  a  general 
perception  of  shared  ancient  glory.  It  has 
been  a  normal  practice  among  new  nations, 
or  among  nationalist  group  involved  in  anti 
colonial  movements,  to  harp  on  the  indi- 
genous people's  ancient  glory.  Glorifying  the 
past  is  considered  part  of  the  political  so- 
cialization process  in  order  to  inculcate  a 
sense  of  national  pride  and  patriotism. 

In  the  case  of  Malaysia  and  Indonesia, 
according  to  J.A.C.  Mackie,  "pride  in  the 
greatness  of  ancient  Malay-Indonesian  king- 
doms is  taught  in  the  classrooms  of  both  na- 
tions without  much  concern  about  the  boun- 
daries  created  by  the  colonial  powers." 
Among  the  most  eminent  ancient  kingdoms 
that  people  in  both  countries  take  pride  in 
were  Srivijaya  (based  in  southern  Sumatra  in 
the  seventh  century),  Majapahit  (Java,  13th 
century)  prior  to  the  coming  Islam,  and 
thereafter  the  Sultanates  of  Malacca  (Malay 
Peninsula,  15th  century),  Brunei  (North 
Borneo,  14th  century),  Aceh  (North  Suma- 
tra 16th  century)  and  Mataram  (Java,  17th 
century).  Although  perception  or  knowledge 


8Mackie,  KONFRONTASl,  15. 
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about  those  kingdoms  and  sultanates  were 
vague  and  hazy  and  very  much  influenced  by 
myths  and  legends,  nevertheless,  it  helped  to 
create  a  sense  of  pride  over  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  glorious  achievements  of 
their  common  ancestors.  But  it  is  under- 
standable that  there  are  differences  of  em- 
phasis from  place  to  place  just  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  "Malays  (Malaysians) 
are  more  likely  to  look  back  to  Malacca  Sul- 
tanate or  even  Srivijaya  as  the  golden  age, 
and  the  Javanese  (Indonesians)  to  Majapahit 

Q 

and  Mataram.  But  generally,  as  Mackie 
pointed  it  out  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
there  was  "not  much  concern  about  the 
boundaries  created  by  the  colonial  powers." 
And  indeed,  legendary  figures  associated 
with  the  Srivijaya  and  Majapahit  kingdoms 
are  claimed  by  the  Malays  as  nenek  moyang 
kita  or  bijak  pandai  kita  di  masa  lalu  ("our 
ancestors"  or  "our  men  of  wisdom  of  the 
past").  As  recent  as  late  last  year,  when  the 
Malays  talked  about  democracy  in  their  poli- 
tical meetings,  they  still  made  references  to 
Demang  Lebar  Daun  and  Sangsapurba  who 
drew  the  prototype  of  Malay  political  cove- 
nant at  Bukit  Siguntang  (early  capital  of  Sri- 
vijaya) on  how  to  regulate  the  relationship 
between  the  ruler  and  ruled.10  Likewise,  the 
legendary  hero-warrior  Hang  Tuah  of  the 
Malacca  Sultanate,  was  regarded  as  a  na- 
tional historical  figure  in  Indonesia.  Until 
today  there  are  streets  and  hotels  in  certain 
major  towns  in  Indonesia  named  after  Hang 
Tuah.  Examples  of  more  recent  personages 
were  literary  figure  Abdullah  Munsyi  of  the 
early  19th  century  Malacca  and  the  religious 

'ibid. 

,0Reference  to  Demang  Lebar  Daun  and  Sangsa- 
purba was  made  by  a  number  of  speakers  at  the  1991 
general  assembly  of  the  Malaysian  ruling  party,  the 
United  Malays  National  Organization  (UMNO),  during 
a  debate  on  the  current  status  of  the  Malay  royalty. 


scholar  cum  grammarian  Raja  Ali  Haji 
(1809-1870)  of  the  Riau  Sultanate.  Riau  is 
now  one  of  the  twenty-seven  provinces  in  In- 
donesia. The  former  is  considered  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  modern  literary  writing  in  both 
countries.  The  latter  was  also  jointly  claimed 
by  Malaysians  and  Indonesians  as  one  of 
their  leading  intellectuals  and  religious  "re- 
formists" of  the  mid- 19th  century.  In  short, 
both  countries  jointly  shared  the  pride  of 
commonly  perceived  glories  of  the  past. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  personalities 
associated  with  the  concerned  efforts  to  glo- 
rify the  achievements  of  ancient  Malay-In- 
donesia kingdoms  and  their  civilizations  was 
Muhammad  Yamin.11  He  was  considered  to 
be  the  most  important  leader  besides  the  late 
President  Soekarno  in  the  formulation  of  In- 
donesian national  ideology,  Pancasila. 
Yamin  was  the  chief  exponent  in  advocating 
the  concept  of  Indonesia  Raya,  a  proposed 
modern  nation-state  of  Indonesia  in  which 
Malaya  was  supposed  to  be  an  integral  part. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  vocal  members  of 
the  Investigating  Committee  for  Preparation 
of  Indonesia's  Independence  (Badan  Penye- 
lidik  Kemerdekaan  Indonesia  -  BPKI).  This 
Committee  was  set  up  after  the  Japanese  Mi- 
litary Authority  in  the  former  Dutch  East  In- 
dies offered  Indonesia  the  prospect  of  early 
independence  in  mide-1945.  Among  its  tasks 
were  to  determine  the  political  and  constitu- 
tional structure  and  the  territorial  extent  or 
boundaries  of  the  independent  Indonesia.  By 
a  vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  majority 
(thirty-nine  out  of  sixty-six),  the  Committee 
accepted  the  arguments  (put  forward  by 


For  a  more  detailed  discussion  on  this  matter  see 
Bernard  K.  Gordon,  The  Dimension  of  Conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc.,  1966),  79-87;  and  Mackie,  KONFRON- 
TASl,  13-23. 
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Yamin  and  Soekarno)  to  include  Malaya 
(and  also  British  Borneo  colonies)  as  integral 
part  of  the  new  proposed  state. 

In  putting  forward  his  arguments  re- 
garding the  territory,  Yamin  asserted  that 
"...  the  areas  which  should  be  included  in 
Indonesian  territory  are  those  which  have 
given  birth  to  the  Indonesian  people:  the 
motherland  of  a  people  will  be  transformed 
into  the  territory  of  a  State  The  areas 
he  listed  as  inhabited  by  Indonesians  were 
the  islands  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  (in- 
cluding West  New  Guinea  or  West  Irian), 
Timor,  North  Borneo  and  Malaya.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ethnic  criterion,  Yamin  also  ad- 
vanced an  argument  based  on  the  claim  of 
the  Majapahit  chronicle,  Nagarakartagama 
which  spelt  out  the  territorial  extent  of  the 
ancient  Indonesian  state  indicating  the  ear- 
lier unity  of  the  archipelago. 

Yamin,  who  was  a  poet,  is  also  remem- 
bered for  his  active  role  in  the  historic  event 
of  the  "1928  Youth  Pledge"  (Sumpah  Pe- 
muda  1928),  considered  as  an  important 
milestone  in  the  formation  of  the  modern  In- 
donesian nation.  He  was  noted  among  the 
"major  Indonesian  politicians  for  his  eager- 
ness to  seize  every  opportunity  to  extol  the 
historic  greatness  of  the  Indonesian  people. 
He  wrote  copiously  on  their  past  glories  and 
his  books  were  widely  circulated  to  schools." 
(Mackie  1974,  23)  Although  YaminT  writ- 
ings might  be  considered  as  "poetic  fantasies 
rather  than  serious  histories,"  in  the  context 
of  our  present  discussion,  Yamin  was  no 
doubt,  an  important  exponent  of  \hz  serum- 
pun  concept  especially  by  his  glorification  of 
ancient  achievements  of  the  Malay-Indone- 
sian peoples. 


l2Mackie,  KONFRONTASI,  22,  and  Gordon, 
Dimension  of  Conflict,  84. 


Besides  Yamin,  another  major  Indone- 
sian national  figure  who  attached  impor- 
tance to  the  common  ancient  history  and  the 
notion  of  unity  of  the  Malay-Indonesian 
world,  was  the  former  Army  Chief,  General 
Abdul  Haris  Nasution.  Although  he  was  not 
as  enthusiastic  as  Yamin,  and  definitely  not 
as  poetic,  Nasution  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  the  same  theme  in  his  five-volume 
works  on  the  history  of  the  Indonesian  war 
of  13  independence.  Nasution  acknowledged 
the  significant  contributions  made  by  Malay 
nationalists  in  the  Indonesian  struggle 
against  Dutch  colonialism  during  the  second 
half  of  the  1940s.13 

As  indicated  earlier,  inter-migration 
within  the  region  had  taken  place  since  time 
immemorial.  It  has  been  postulated  by  socio- 
anthropological  studies  and  recounted  in 
many  myths  and  legends.  Stating  it  more 
concretely,  Mackie  pointed  out  that  for  cen- 
turies before  the  international  boundaries 
were  settled  in  the  last  decades  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  seafaring  Malays,  Buginese, 
Sumatrans  and  Javanese  roamed  and  settled 
at  will  throughout  the  archipelago.  They  had 
little  regard  for  frontier  in  the  modern 
sense.14  And  when  both  countries  were 
under  the  rule  of  Western  colonial  powers 
(Dutch  in  Indonesia  and  British  in  Malaysia) 
especially  between  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  early  twentieth  century,  British 
colonial  authorities  encouraged  the  migrato- 
ry flow  from  Java  and  Sumatra  (also  from 
China  and  India)  to  the  Malay  Peninsula  (it 
was  then  called  Malaya)  in  order  to  meet  the 
man-power  need  of  the  colonial  economic 
enterprises.  There  are  also  documentary  evi- 

uDr.  A.H.  Nasution.  Sekitar  Pcrang  Kemerdckaan 
Indonesia  (Bandung:  Disjarah  dan  Pcncrbit  Angkasa, 
1977).  Sec  especially  the  first  80  pages. 

l4Mackie,  KONFRONTASI,  14. 
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dences  of  earlier  migration  even  without 
British  encouragement.15  A  sizeable  portion 
of  the  Malay  population  in  the  western 
peninsular  states  of  Perak,  Selangor,  Negeri 
Sembilan  and  Johore  are  descendants  of 
those  who  migrated  from  the  various  parts 
of  Indonesia  within  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies. As  mentioned  earlier,  they  were  readi- 
ly assimilated  into  the  local  Malay  popula- 
tion because  of  linguistic,  socio-cultural  and 
religious  similarities.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that  in  the  state  of  Negeri  Sembilan,  mi- 
grants from  the  matrilineal  society  of  Mi- 
nangkabau  in  Sumatra,  who  came  in 
"waves"  since  the  late  seventeenth  century, 
brought  with  them  their  famous  social 
system  of  Adat  Perpateh  which  has  survived, 
albeit  with  some  modifications,  until  to- 
day.16 Accounts  of  voluntary  migration 
from  various  parts  of  the  Malay  archipelago 
to  the  Malay  Peninsula  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  are  found  in  most 

17 

standard  text  books  on  Malaysian  history. 
Again,  the  point  here  is  that  the  nature  of  the 
migrants,  the  history  of  the  migration  (and 
inter-migration)  throughout  the  Malay 

15A  number  of  graduation  exercises  (final  year's  re- 
search essays)  on  this  subject  have  been  written  by 
undergraduate  students  at  the  University  of  Malaya  and 
the  National  University  of  Malaysia,  and  selected  por- 
tions of  the  essays  have  been  published  in  a  local  jour- 
nal, Malaysia  dari  Segi  Sejarah,  among  them  are: 
"Kampung  Orang  Kampar  di  Talang  Bunut,  Batu  Pa- 
hat  pada  Awal  Abad  ke-20"  (by  Mohamad  Khalid  bin 
Shariff);  "Penghijrahan  Orang  Banjar  ke  Daerah  Mer- 
sing"  (Mohd.  Ali  Haji  Ismail;  "Penghijrahan  Suku  Mi- 
nangkabau  ke  Mukim  Hulu  Langat"  (Norisa  Nasar); 
"Masyarakat  Minangkabau  di  Kuang  (Paridah  bt.  Ta- 
Iib);  and  "Penghijrahan  Orang  Bawean  ke  Kuala  Lum- 
pur" (R.  Hydat  bin  R.  Iskandar). 

,6Barbara  Watson  Andaya  and  Leonard  Y.  Andaya, 
A  History  of  Malaysia  (Hong  Kong:  Macmillan  Educa- 
tion Ltd.,  1982),  94-95. 

l7Ibid,  is  one  of  such  books. 


World  (archipelago),  inevitably,  has  contri- 
buted to  the  notion  of  serumpun,  at  least  un- 
til lately. 

Another  important  factor,  perhaps  the 
most  important,  that  has  contributed  to  the 
conception  and  the  development  of  the  se- 
rumpun notion  was  the  awakening  of  na- 
tionalism which  was  part  and  parcel  of  anti- 
colonial  movements  in  both  countries.  The 
"given"  or  the  natural  similarities  men- 
tioned earlier  were  further  reinforced  by  the 
similarity  of  being  colonial  subjects  of  two 
different  European  colonial  powers.  At  the 
micro  level,  each  colonial  power  might  have 
left  different  impacts  on  the  respective  colo- 
nial subjects.  But  at  the  macro  level,  the  net 
effect  of  both  British  and  Dutch  colonialism 
was  the  retardation  of  the  colonial  subjects 
in  every  aspect.  In  that  sense  both  the  Malays 
and  the  Indonesians  underwent  a  common 
experience  as  colonial  subjects.  Thus  it  is  not 
surprising  if  in  the  process  of  national 
awakening  they  resorted  to  harping  on  their 
"oneness." 

In  terms  of  documentary  record,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  sense  of  "oneness"  between 
the  Indonesians  and  the  Malays  could  be 
traced  back  to  the  year  1906  when  the 
famous  Islamic  reformist  journal,  Al-Islam, 
published  in  Singapore,  addressed  its  readers 
in  the  then  British  Malaya  and  Dutch18  East 
Indies  in  terms  of  "our  religion"  and  our 
"community."  The  sense  of  oneness  was 
further  manifested  and  nourished  in  organi- 
zational terms  when  in  1922,  the  first  asso- 
ciation of  Indonesian  and  Malays  students, 
called  Jami'ah  AlKhairiiah  (The  Welfare 
Society)  was  formed  at  Al-Azhar  University, 


l8Quoted  in  William  R.  Roff,  The  Origins  of  Malay 
Nationalism  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1967), 
56. 
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Cairo.19  When  the  society  started  another 
famous  reformist  journal,  Seruan  Azhar,  in 
1925,  it  declared  that  the  journal  was  "to 
bring  radiance  and  light  to  our  (joint) 
HOMELAND."20  The  first  issue  of  the 
journal  urged  editorially  that  "All  our  peo- 
ple ...  whether  in  Java,  or  in  Sumatra,  or  in 
Borneo,  or  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  must 
unite  and  share  a  common  purpose  and 
agreement  to  strive  for  advancement  to  seek 
the  best  ways  of  doing  this,  and  on  no  ac- 
count allow  ourselves  to  split  into  separate 
parties."21  Two  years  later,  introducing  the 
first  issue  of  the  third  volume,  its  editor  was 
more  explicit  and  emphatic  about  the  "our 
homeland"  concept.  It  was  stated  that  the 
journal  "is  for  our  homeland,  because  we  re- 
cognize Indonesia  and  the  (Malay)  Peninsula 
as  one  community,  and  what  is  more,  vir- 

22 

tually  one  religion  ..." 

Apart  from  these  activities  in  Egypt,  in 
other  centres  of  learning  as  well,  the  Indone- 
sian and  Malay  students  demonstrated  and 
nourished  their  sense  of  "oneness"  by  form- 
ing common  organizations  and  organizing 
joint  activities.  In  Saudi  Arabia  in  1940,  they 
formed  Persatuan  Talabah  Indonesia-Mala- 
ya (PARTINDOM),  Association  of  Indone- 
sia and  Malay  Students.23  About  the  same 
time,  another  generation  of  students  in 
Egypt  formed  Nadi  Pemuda  Indonesia-Ma- 
laya (Pulse  of  Indonesian  and  Malay 
Youths)  which  was  later  renamed  Persatuan 
Pemuda  Indonesia-Malaya  (PERPINDOM), 

19Ibid.,  88. 

20Quoted  in  ibid.,  88. 

2lQuoted  in  William  R.  Roff,  "Indonesia  and  Malay 
Students  in  Cairo,"  INDONESIA,  no.  9  (Ithaca,  New 
York:  Cornell  Modern  Indonesia  Project,  1970),  73. 

22Quoted  in  ibid.,  77. 

23Nasution,  Sekiiar  Perang  Kemerdekaan  Indone- 
sia, 162. 


The  Association  of  Indonesian  and  Malay 
Youths.  In  Iraq,  a  similar  organization  was 
called  Majlis  Kebangsaan  Indonesia  Malaya 
(MAKINDOM,  The  National  Council  of 
Indonesia-Malaya).  "Later  MAKINDOM 
was  transformed  into  Perkumpulan  Pemuda 
Indonesia  (PPI,  Convention  of  Indonesian 
Youth,  whereby  the  youths  from  Malaya  re- 
garded themselves  as  full-fledged  Indone- 
sians."24 This  reminds  us  of  the  historic 
event  of  the  "1928  Indonesia  Youth  Pledge" 
where  the  various  youth  organizations 
formed  on  regional  basis  in  the  then  Dutch 
East  Indies  such  as  Jong  Sumatra  (Young 
Sumatrans),  Jong  Java  (Young  Javanese), 
Jong  Ambon  (Young  Ambonese),  etc.  — 
united  themselves  into  Young  Indonesians. 

Outside  the  Arab  world,  in  India  Persa- 
tuan Indonesia-Malaysia  was  formed  in 
1928;  and  in  Ceylon  similar  organization  was 
called  Kesejahteraan  Rakyal  Indonesia  Se- 
menanjong  (KERIS,  The  Welfare  Organi- 
zation of  the  Indonesia  and  the  Peninsula 
People).25  In  short,  in  the  awakening  of  In- 
donesian and  Malay  nationalism  prior  to 
World  War  II,  there  had  been  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  inculcate  the  sense  of  "oneness"  by 
student  and  political  groups  in  the  various 
overseas  educational  institutions. 

In  the  Malay  Peninsula  itself,  a  parti- 
cular educational  institution,  namely,  the 
Sultan  Idris  Teachers  Training  College 
(SITC)  needs  special  mention  in  its  role  in  tn- 
culculating  the sirumpun  concept.  The  SITC 
has  been  dubbed  as  "the  cradle  of  Malay  re- 
surgence" and  reputed  as  the  center  of  Ma- 
lay intellectual  and  literary  life  especially  in 
the  1930s  and  1940s.  A  very  significant  por- 
tions of  the  reading  malerials  used  in  SITC 
were  published  in  Indonesia  (in  the  Dutch 

24lbid.,  169. 
"ibid.,  172-173. 
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East  Indies).  A  sizeable  number  of  its  al- 
umni before  the  mid-1950s  became  famous 
writers,  educators,  administrator.  A  number 
of  important  leaders  of  the  Kesatuan  Melayu 
Muda  (The  Union  of  Malay  Youths)  in  the 
Thirties  and  of  the  Parti  Kebangsaan  Melayu 
Malaya  (Malay  Nationalist  Party)  in  the  For- 
ties, were  graduates  from  the  SITC.  Both 
parties  openly  advocated  the  union  or 
merger  between  Malaya  and  Indonesia.  Be- 
sides SITC,  another  important  educational 
institution  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  which  had 
been  instrumental  in  inculcating  the  serum- 
pun  concept  in  the  Thirties  and  the  Forties 
was  the  Maahad  Ilehya  Assyarif  Gunung  Se- 

26 

manggul.  In  short,  during  the  three  of  four 
decades  preceding  the  independence  of  both 
countries,  there  had  been  various  forms  of 
activities  and  in  various  places,  to  inculcate 
the  serumpun  notion. 

In  the  preceding  discussion  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  there  had  been  many  fac- 
tors, including  deliberate  efforts  of  inculca- 
tion, that  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  serumpun  notion,  especially  among  the 
Malays  in  the  Peninsula  and  among  youths 
and  students  of  both  countries  during  their 
sojourn  overseas. 

The  sense  of  oneness,  especially  among 
the  general  populace,  continued  to  be  strong 
until  independent  Malaya  was  to  grow  to  be- 
come Malaysia  in  1963.  At  the  intergovern- 
mental (or  bilateral  diplomatic  level),  how- 
ever, one  or  two  political  (pertaining  to  for- 
eign policy  matters)  problems  cropped  up  in 
the  early  years  of  Malaya's  independence 
that  caused  some  strain  in  the  relationship 
between  the  two  countries.  One  of  the  pro- 

^For  further  discussion  on  the  roles  of  SITC  and 
MIAGUS,  see  Firdaus  Haji  Abdullah,  Radical  Malay 
Politics:  Its  Origins  and  Development  (Kuala  Lumpur: 
Pelanduk  Publications,  1985). 


blems  was  Malaya's  "neutral  vote"  at  the 
UN  General  Assembly  over  the  West  Irian 
issue.  Malaya's  position  on  this  issue,  how- 
ever, was  later  rectified.  Another  problem 
was  related  to  Malaya's  indifferent  or  "neu- 
tral" attitude  with  regard  to  the  1958  rebel- 
lion in  Sumatra  and  Celebes  which  dis- 
pleased the  Jakarta  leadership.  But  the  prob- 
lem was  contained  before  it  caused  further 
strain  to  the  relationship  of  both  countries. 
Of  course  the  major  problem  that  really 
soured  and  strained  the  relationship  was 
when  President  Soekarno  launched  his 
"Konfrontasi"  in  1963  because  of  his  op- 
position to  the  formation  of  Malaysia.  Then 
for  about  three  and-a-half  years  both  coun- 
tries were  engulfed  in  belligerent  relation- 
ship. The  notion  of  serumpun  (among  the 
political  leaders)  gave  away  to  mutual 
acrimony. 

Before  the  "konfrontasi"  episode,  how- 
ever, although  the  need  to  evoke  the  serum- 
pun sentiment  was  no  longer  as  important  as 
it  was  during  the  anti-colonial  struggle  era, 
the  natural  attachment  to  it,  especially 
among  the  Malays  in  Malaysia,  was  still  re- 
latively strong.  Even  after  Malaya  achieved 
her  independence,  Malays  still  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  Indonesian  independence 
such  that  "17  August  independence  celebra- 
tion at  the  Indonesian  Embassy  were  a  vil- 
lage gathering  of  the  Malay  world."27 

To  most  Malay  writers  and  literary  en- 
thusiasts Indonesia  was  still  a  source  of  in- 
spiration and  the  Indonesians  were  still  re- 
ferred to  as  saudara  kita  dari  seberang  ("our 
blood  brothers  across  the  straits")  and  occa- 
sionally they  never  failed  to  romanticize 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  ancient  glory  of 
both  nations.  When  Prime  Minister  Djuanda 

27 

Suhaini  Aznam,  "The  Malay  World  Dream  Re- 
mains as  Elusive  as  Ever,"  PEER,  18  April  1985. 
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made  an  official  visit  to  Malaya  in  1958,  the 
renowned  Malaysian  (Malay)  poet  Usman 
Awang  welcomed  him  with  a  specially  writ- 
ten poem,  entitled  "Malaya-Indonesia:  A 
Salutary  Welcome  to  Prime  Minister  Djuan- 

28 

da  and  Entourage."  He  evoked  the  sense 
of  oneness  and  reasserted:  "Together  we  be- 
long to  this  great  Nusantara."  Usman  did 
not  forget  to  recall  the  great  and  glorious 
past  of  their  common  ancestors: 

The  bridge  of  history  stretched  across  the  Straits  of 
Malacca 

Is  now  rebuilt  with  the  melody  of  unity  and  shared 
idealism 

Majapahit  comes  to  life,  Srivijaya  comes  to  life 
They  are  mutually  hugging:  Admiral  Tun  Tuah 
and  Premier  Gajah  Mada. 

Usman  Awang's  poem  just  cited  is  but 
one  example  of  many  literary  works  written 
by  Malays  in  praise  of  Nusantara  the  special- 
ty of  its  arts  and  culture,  the  achievements  of 
its  heroes  and  leaders  and  the  glory  of  the 
ancient  Malay-Indonesian  kingdoms.  All 
these  testified  to  their  attachment,  and  ar- 
guably that  of  their  readers,  to  the  concept 
or  notion  of  serumpun.  But  it  should  be 
noted  also  that  "in  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
mono-lingual  Malays  relied  heavily  on  Indo- 
nesian works  for  want  of  local  material.  In- 
donesian books  formed  about  80  per  cent  of 
university  literature  text  then.29 

The  preceding  accounts  might  have 
created  an  impression  that,  apart  from  stu- 
dent and  youth  groups  sojourning  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Indian  sub-continent, 
the  attachment  to  the  serumpun  concept 
seemed  to  be  a  one-sided  affairs  on  the  part 
of  the  Malays.  Such  observation  might  not 
be  totally  unfounded.   But  two  factors 

28Usman  Awang,  Gelombang  (Kuala  Lumpur:  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1960). 

29Suhaini  Aznam,  "Malay  World  Dream." 


should  be  taken  into  account:  first,  the  direc- 
tion-flow of  recent  migration;  and  second, 
the  disproportionate  size  (in  terms  of  popu- 
lation and  other  physical  attributes)  between 
the  two  countries.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  serumpun  concept  had  been  a  significant 
factor  in  their  relationship  which  had  condi- 
tioned perceptions  and  expectations,  at  least 
until  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

However,  recent  developments  have 
shown  that  not  only  has  there  have  been  a 
growing  discrepancy  in  each  nation's  percep- 
tion towards  the  serumpun  concept,  there 
have  also  been  significant  changes  on  both 
sides.  The  differences  on  the  perception  are 
not  only  on  the  macro  level  between  the  two 
countries  but  also  on  the  micro  level  among 
different  groups  within  each  country.  And 
just  as  perceptions  on  the  serumpun  issue  are 
changing  and  are  now  much  more  varied,  the 
reasons  for  the  changes  are  also  many.  A 
common  determining  factor  in  both  coun- 
tries that  contributes  to  the  differences  is  the 
generation  gap.  And  related  to  that  is  the 
new  social,  economic  and  political  realities 
currently  present  in  each  country. 

The  emphasis  on  similarities  by  previous 
generations  was  generally  based  on  emotions 
and  abstract  notions  (ethnicity,  language,  re- 
ligion, culture,  and  history)  which  had 
served  certain  intended  purposes  from  time 
to  time.  But  among  the  younger  generation 
such  "abstract  notions"  seemed  to  be  less  re- 
levant, due  partly  to  an  ahistorical  orienta- 
tion in  education  and  upbringing  and  partly 
to  the  lack  of  meaningful  interaction  be- 
tween counterparts  in  both  countries.  Re- 
lated to  all  that  is  the  lack  of  relevant  know- 
ledge (beyond  touristic  interests)  about  each 
other's  country.  (Lately,  however,  this 
"interaction  problem"  has  been  gradually 
rectified  by  increasing  exchanges  of  visits  by 
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various  youth  and  student  groups  between 
the  two  countries.) 

Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  if  the 
younger  generation,  especially  in  Indonesia, 
looked  at  the  serumpun  concept  with  an  in- 
different attitude  bordering  sarcasm.  An  ex- 
ample of  such  occurence  is  a  magazine  arti- 
cle reporting  on  a  conference  called  Dialog 
Malindo  (Malaysia-Indonesia  Youth  Dia- 
logue) held  in  Malacca  in  December  1988. 
The  conference  was  hosted  by  the  UMNO 
Youth  Movement  (the  youth  wing  of  the 
ruling  party,  the  United  Malays  National 
Organization).  Participants  from  Indonesia 
were  members  of  various  youth  organiza- 
tions but  were  mainly  supporters  or  .sympa- 
thisers of  the  ruling  party,  Golkar  (Golong- 
an  Karya  or  Functional  Group).  It  was  part 
of  the  efforts  to  rectify  the  "lack  of  interac- 
tion" problem  alluded  above. 

During  the  three-day  conference,  most 
participants  from  Malaysia  made  no  effort 
to  hide  their  enthusiasm  or  attachment  to  the 
serUmpun  concept.  Their  speeches  and  views 
expressed  during  the  conference  were  very 
much  conditioned  by  it.  In  a  way  it  was  also 
meant  as  a  hospitable  gesture  to  welcome 
"brother  participants"  from  the  serumpun 
nation.  The  Malaysians  wanted  to  emphasize 
their  close  relationship  so  that  the  Indone- 
sian participants  will  truly  feel  at  home  at  the 
negara  serumpun  or  "the  blood  brother  na- 
tion." Indeed,  among  the  objectives  of  the 
UMNO  Youth  Movement  in  initiating  the 
dialogue  was  to  "rekindle"  the  serumpun  ' 
spirit  so  that  both  nations  will  have  more 
cordial  and  cooperative  relationship.  And 
the  organizers  were  doing  it  in  good  faith 
although  there  were  some  signs  of  naivety 
among  some  of  the  Malaysian  participants. 

But  participants  from  Indonesia  as  re- 


flected by  the  magazine  article,  written  by  a 
member  of  the  Indonesian  delegation,  saw 
that  (the  UMNO  Youth's  attachment  to  the 

•in 

serumpun  concept)  as  "an  obsession."! 
The  article  claimed  that  such  "obsession" 
on  the  part  of  the  Malay  youths  was  a  mani- 
festation, and  a  consequence,  of  "racial 
politics"  practised  in  Malaysia.  In  other 
words  there  seemed  to  be  lack  of  emphathy 
on  the  part  of  the  Indonesian  participants  to- 
wards the  Malay  youth's  attachment  to  the 
serumpun  concept. 

When  the  Dialog  Malindo  was  held  for 
the  second  time,  in  Bogor,  Indonesia,  about 
thirteen  months  later  the  divergent  views  on 
the  serumpun  notion  cropped  up  again  as  an 
issue  even  before  the  official  opening  of  the 
conference.!31  !\Vhen  the  Malaysian  delega- 
tion (basically  the  same  group  who  attended 
the  Malacca  meeting)  arrived  at  the  con- 
ference venue,  they  were  given  photo  copies 
of  the  article  mentioned  above.  This  made 
some  of  them  feel  awkward  and  uncomfor- 
table. And  in  the  ensuing  dialogue  sessions 
both  sides  voiced  dissatisfaction  over  their 
existing  relationship  but  at  the  same  time 
voiced  a  common  desire  to  improve  it. 

The  head  of  the  Malaysian  delegation, 
Dato  Seri  Najib  Tun  Razak  (Minister  of 
Youth  and  Sports  cum  President  of  UMNO) 
said  that  cooperation  in  certain  areas  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  nothing  more 
than  "lip  service"  in  spite  the  claim  of  spe- 
cial relationship.  He  raised  questions  re- 
garding the  import  restrictions  of  Malaysian 

30(Faizal  Motik  S.H.,  "Dialog  Pemuda  R.I.  &  Ma- 
I  laysia,"  MEDIA  KARYA  (January- February,  1989) 

For  detailed  reports  on  the  second  "Dialog  Ma- 
lindo," see  Zainuddin  Ayip,  "Adik-Abang  Tidur  Se- 
bantal  Tetapi  Mimpi  Lain-lain, "  BERITA  HARIAN, 
23  January  1990;  and  Firdaus  Haji  Abdullah,  "Dialog 
Malindo  II. " 
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films  and  books  to  Indonesia,  and  pointed 
out  that  Malaysia  allowed  free  inflow  of 
such  items  from  Indonesia.  He  also  asked 
why  Indonesia  limited  the  landing  rights  of 
Malaysian  Airlines  to  Jakarta  to  only  four 
times  a  week  whereas  Singapore  Airlines 
could  land  four  times  a  day. 

At  one  point  during  the  Dialogue  Session 
the  situation  became  highly  tense  when  some 
Indonesian  participants  protested  against  the 
ruling  of  a  Malaysian  Hight  Court  in  the 
State  of  Sabah  which  found  an  Indonesian 
citizen  guilty  of  smuggling  dangerous  drugs 
to  Malaysia.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  in 
accordance  with  Malaysian  law,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  was  to  take  place  on 
one  of  the  days  of  the  dialogue  session.  The 
Indonesians  felt  that  the  sentence  was  too 
harsh  and  appealed  for  a  lighter  one.  Some 
even  questioned  the  "fairness"  of  the  court 
trial.  And  in  the  name  and  the  spirit  of  se- 
rumpun  they  wanted  the  dialogue  session  to 
adapt  a  resolution  appealing  for  a  lighter 
sentence.  In  response,  members  of  the  Ma- 
laysian delegation  said  that  according  to  the 
law  in  Malaysia  they  were  not  supposed  to 
interfere  with  the  legal  court  process.  The 
"death  sentence"  issue  not  only  caused  some 
commotion  to  the  Malindo  youth  Dialogue 
Session,  but  had  also  been  given  a  sensa- 
tional treatment  by  the  printed  media  in  ma- 

32 

jor  cities  in  Indonesia. 

All  these  incidents,  inevitably  must  have 
prompted  the  youths  from  both  countries  to 
look  at  the  serumpun  issue  in  a  different 
light.  The  Indonesians  might  even  be  more 

%or  example,  the  SUARA  PEMBA NG UNA N  be- 
sides publishing  sensational  news  reports  also  published 
special  editiorial  column  on  the  subject  with  the  heading 
such  as  "Hukumlah  Dia,  Tapi  Jangan  Matikan  Dia" 
(Punish  Him  by  All  Means,  But  Please  Don't  Take 
Away  His  Life),  SUARA  PEMBA  NG  UNA  N,  18  Ja- 
nuary 1990. 
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convinced  now  on  the  "irrelevance"  of  it, 
whereas  the  Malaysians  might  be  forced  to 
look  at  it  more  objectively  and  to  take  into 
account  the  new  realities.  Nevertheless, 
through  informal  interactions  during  the 
three-day  convention,  members  of  the  Ma- 
laysian delegation  discovered  that  a  number 
of  their  Indonesian  counterparts,  especially 
those  with  stronger  commitments  towards 
Islam  and  who  originated  from  certain  re- 
gions in  the  archipelago,  still,  to  some  de- 
gree, positively  shared  the  serumpun  senti- 
ment. This  should  remind  one  that  due  to  the 
great  "plurality"  of  the  Indonesian  society, 
generalization  about  their  perception  of  the 
serumpun  concept  should  always  be  quali- 
fied. 

Another  discovery  during  the  three-day 
"Dialogue  Session"  was  that  some  of  the 
problems  (the  divergent  views  on  serumpun) 
were  due  to  semantics  rather  than  substance. 
Whereas  the  Malays  in  Malaysia  think  of 
rumpun  Melayu  (the  Malay  stock)  in  terms 
of  the  whole  Malayo-Polynesian  region,  the 
Indonesians  conceive  it  as  a  "sub-ethnic 
group"  along  the  northern  half  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  especially  in  the 
Province  of  Riau.  Upon  reflection,  however, 
such  a  semantic  problem  is  indicative  of 
communication  problem  attributable  to  dif- 
ferent political  socialization  processes  of  the 
younger  generations  in  each  country.  The 
same  thing  can  be  said  about  their  ahistorical 
orientation. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  various  pro- 
blems that  cropped  up,  the  two  Dialogue 
Malindo  sessions  (in  Malacca  and  Bogor) 
had  opened  up  a  useful  communication 
channel  to  the  younger  generation  in  both 
countries.  The  various  levels  of  interactions 
related  to  the  two  dialogue  sessions  must 
have  helped  to  bring  a  new  sense  of  "real- 
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ism"  to  the  Malays  and  a  new  "insight"  to 
the  Indonesians.  Besides  deploring  the  "un- 
fulfilled" expectations  in  the  "presumed" 
special  relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  UMNO  Youth  President  Dato  Seri 
Najib  was  also  suggesting  in  the  Bogor 
meeting,  that: 

The  various  similarities  between  the  two  countries 
should  be  further  exploited  with  a  more  positive  and 
creative  attitude.  The  relationship  can  no  longer 
based  on  cultural  and  historical  similarities  alone. 
Instead,  it  should  also  be  viewed  and  explored  in  the 
context  of  broader  geo-politics  and  mutually  in- 
'  fluencing  military  and  security  needs.33 

The  same  tone  of  thought  can  also  be  de- 
tected in  the  remarks  by  an  influential  In- 
donesian youth  leader,  Ridwan  Saidi,  when 
he  said:  "We  are  now  looking  for  new 
'idioms'  to  underscore  our  relationship."34 
Another  Indonesian  participant,  a  prolific 
magazine  columnist,  Fachry  Ali,  reinforced 
the  idea  further:  "The  special  relationship 
between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  in  the 
future  should  be  based  on  a  more  universal 
humanitarian  values  while  at  the  same  time 
exploiting  the  existing  potentialities."35 

A  further  reflection  upon  the  two  "Ma- 
lindo  Dialogue  Sessions"  will  also  show  that 
another  important  factor  which  might  have 
conditioned  the  Indonesian  perception  to- 
wards the  serumpun  concept  was  the 
marginalization  (or  the  decline)  of  Islam  in 
the  Indonesian  political  power  configura- 
tion. Unlike  the  case  in  the  preceding  de- 
cades before  the  1960s,  Islam,  which  was  a 
major  contributing  factor  to  the  serumpun 
notion,  had  exerted  less  and  less  influence  on 
the  formal  political  process  within  the  last 
three  decades.  And  as  the  former  Indonesian 

33  UT  US  AN  MA  LA  YSIA,  2  February  1990. 

34  Ibid. 
35Ibid. 


Ambassador  to  Malaysia,  General  Soenarso 
Djajusman  put  it,  "the  approach  (of  each 
government)  to  religion  is  quite  different." 
Then,  another  consideration  is  that  the 
groups  which  exercise  increasingly  dominant 
control  over  the  economy,  mass  media  and 
certain  intellectual  institutions  have  the  incli- 
nation to  look  at  the  relationship  between 
the  two  countries  from  a  more  "rational" 
and  "universal"  point  of  view  and  would 
like  to  see  the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries  based  solely  on  the  international 
norms  of  inter-state  relations.  Hence,  the 
concept  of  serumpun  became  less  and  less  re- 
levant. 

Another  interesting  episode  to  note 
about  the  different  views  between  the  Indo- 
nesian and  the  Malaysian  leaders  on  the 
serumpun  factor  was  a  conversation  between 
the  then  Malaysian  Minister  of  Defence, 
Tengku  Rithaudeen  and  President  Soeharto. 
The  conversation  took  place  during  Tengku 
Rithaudeen's  visit  to  the  President's  palace 
after  the  Malaysian-Indonesian  General 
Border  Committee  meeting  in  November 
1988.  During  the  conversation,  according  to 
Ambassador  Djajusman,  Tengku  Rithau- 
deen mentioned  the  need  to  improve  bilateral 
relations  between  the  two  countries  since 
"we  are  of  the  same  stock  (serumpun"  Pre- 
sident Soeharto's  reaction,  according  to  Am- 
bassador Djajusman  was  that: 

while  he  did  not  deny  Tengku's  remark,  stated  ex- 
clusively that  bilateral  relationship  should  be  based 
on  these  principles:  (a)  recognition  of  each  other 
sovereignty;  (b)  non-interference  in  other's  domestic 
affairs;  (c)  to  be  mutually  beneficial.37 


HE  ^oenarso  Djajusman,  "Malaysia  and  Indone- 
sia Bilateral  Relations:  Indonesia  View,"  a  paper  pre- 
sented at  the  Second  Malaysia-Indonesia  Conference, 
Penang,  Malaysia,  11-14  December  1990. 

3>id. 
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Ambassador  Djajusman  then  commented 
that  what  President  was  saying  "are  univer- 
sally accepted  principles  that  govern  bilateral 
relationship,"  and  he  asked  "whether  aside 
from  those  general  principles  should  we  still 
look  for  other  means  that  can  foster  the  ex- 
isting relationship." 

Ambassador  Djajusman  did  not  offer  a 
definite  answer  to  his  own  question  but  the 
general  impression  he  gave  throughout  his 
paper  was  that  there  was  not  much  dif- 
ference between  his  views  on  serumpun  con- 
cept and  that  of  the  Indonesian  youths  in  the 
two  Malindo  Dialogue  Sessions  mentioned 
earlier.  At  best  it  was  luke  warm,  if  not  a 
total  rejection.  He  argued  that  "the  concept 
of  being  serumpun  could  not  be  im- 
plemented in  the  fullest  sense,"  but  he  did 
not  explain  how  to  take  the  fullest  possible 
advantage  of  the  existing  potentialities  of- 
fered by  the  serumpun  factor. 

Ambassador  Djajusman's  counterpart, 
Malaysian  Ambassador  to  Jakarta,  Abdul- 
lah Zawawi,  however,  reflected  a  different 
view  point  and  at  the  same  time  suggested 
the  need  for  a  new  and  more  creative  and 
realistic  approach  in  handling  the  serumpun 
concept.  He  asserted  that  in  discussing  Ma- 
laysia-Indonesia bilateral  relations,  one  can- 
not ignore  "the  concept  of  serumpun  which 
is  often  quoted  as  that  special  bond  which 
characterises  the  relationship  between  the 
two  countries."38  He  alleged  that  "Malaysia 
and  Indonesia  have  not  been  equally  com- 
mitted to  our  efforts  to  give  meaning  to  the 
serumpun  factor. "  But  at  the  same  time  he 
also  acknowledged  that  both  countries  have 


HE  Dato  Abdullah  Zawawi  Hj.  Mohamad,  "Ma- 
laysia and  Indonesia  Bilateral  Relations:  Malaysian 
View,"  paper  presented  at  the  Second  Malaysia-Indone- 
sia Conference,  Penang,  Malaysia,  11-14  December 
1990. 
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come  to  the  crossroads  of  their  relations  in 
which  the  serumpun  factor  should  be  there  as 
a  backdrop  "to  reflect  and  remind  ourselves 
of  our  common  roots,  but  at  the  same  time 
build  new  pillars  to  support  and  complement 
existing  ties."  It  seemed  that  Ambassador 
Zawawi  did  not  "over  romanticize"  the  se- 
rumpun notion  but  at  the  same  time  did  not 
reject  it  totally  as  irrelevant,  he  suggested 
that  the  serumpun  factor  should  prompt 
both  nations  to  intensify  their  cooperative 
efforts  in  the  wider  fields  of  economic  and 
trade  as  well  as  other  relations.  He  believed 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  preserve  and  build  on 
the  existing  common  values  than  to  re-esta- 
blish what  have  been  lost. 


Conclusion 

From  the  preceding  accounts  it  can  be 
generally  concluded  that  there  have  been 
growing  detachment  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
donesians to  the  serumpun  concept.  Where- 
as on  the  part  of  the  Malaysians  a  more 
realistic  attitude  towards  the  concept  has  be- 
gun to  emerge.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Ma- 
laysians still  cherish  the  hopes  that  their  se- 
rumpun ties  with  the  big  neighbour  can  be 
more  creatively  and  positively  exploited  and 
nourished  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both 
countries.  At  least  two  significant  factors 
can  be  considered  as  the  underlying  reasons 
for  the  Malaysian  stand.  First,  special  re- 
lationship with  a  big  neighbour,  whatever 
the  basis  for  the  relationship  might  be,  will 
always  help  Malaysia  (as  a  relatively  small 
country)  to  feel  secure.  Second,  the  direc- 
tion-flow of  the  migration  within  the  last  one 
or  two  centuries  made  the  Malays  in  Malay- 
sia feel  psychologically  and  socially  closer  to 
Indonesia  than  the  Indonesians  feel  towards 
Malaysia. 


Similarities  and  Differences  in 
Malaysia-Indonesia  Relations: 
Some  Perspectives 

A  l  Baroto 


BILATERAL  relations  between  Ma- 
laysia and  Indonesia  are  often  re- 
ferred to  in  both  countries  as  being  of 
a  special  nature,  because  they  are  perceived 
to  be  based  on  Malay  ethnicity  and  Islam, 
geographic  proximity,  and  a  common  his- 
tory. Especially  in  the  Malaysian  view,  the 
concept  of  "serumpun",  from  "bangsa  se- 
rumpun",  meaning  "people  of  the  same  ra- 
cial or  ethnic  stock",  is  often  mentioned  as 
being  the  special  bond,  which  is  the  basis  of 
relations  between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia. 
However,  such  perceptions  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted  and  it  is  necessary  to  exa- 
mine whether  they  are  correct  and  what  the 
consequences  would  be  for  the  bilateral  re- 
lationship if  these  assumptions  were  not 
valid. 

Malaysia  and  Indonesia  are  two  neigh- 
bouring countries,  which  play  an  important 
role  in  shaping  ASEAN  into  a  stable  vehicle 


The  writer  would  like  to  thank  Anne  Greene  Ph.D. 
for  her  supervision  during  the  preparation  of  the  article. 
But  the  writer  alone  is  responsible  for  any  possible 
mistake  and  error  of  judgement. 


for  regional  cooperation.  Therefore,  distur- 
bances in  their  relations  could  create  friction 
with  consequences,  not  only  for  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia,  but  also  for  ASEAN,  and  the 
stability  and  security  on  Southeast  Asia. 

It  appears  to  have  become  accepted 
among  part  of  the  Indonesian  and  Malaysian 
society,  that  their  close  relations  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future.  Relations  have  been 
good,  most  agree,  and  there  are  no  issues  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  indicate 
future  problems. 

However,  suspicions  have  arisen,  which 
are  apparently  political,  economic,  and 
socio-cultural  in  nature,  for  instance:  (a)  the 
re-emergence  of  the  conflict  between  Malay- 
sia and  Indonesia  on  the  souvereignty  over 
the  Sipadan  and  Ligitan  islands,  and  in  the 
border  area  between  Sabah  and  East  Kali- 
mantan1; (b)  between  Malaysia  and  Indone- 

1  In  Joint  Commission  of  Meeting  (JCM)  in  Jakarta, 
5-8  February  1993,  the  talk  on  this  problem  was  de- 
layed. It  will  be  discussed  again  in  the  Joint  Working 
Group  on  Sipadan  and  Ligitan,  in  the  next  meeting;  see 
Kompas,  9  February  1993. 
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sia  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  economic 
competition,  especially  in  their  exports;  (c) 
the  influx  of  illegal  immigrants  from  Indone- 
sia to  Malaysia  has  stirred  up  a  controversy 
in  Malaysia;  (d)  the  death  sentence  applied 
to  Basri  Masse  on  January  19,  1990  in  Kini- 
balu,  Sabah,  has  become  an  emotional  issue 
in  Indonesia;  and  (e)  Malaysia  seems  anxious 
on  the  swiftness  of  improvement  in  political 
and  military  relations  between  Singapore 
and  Indonesia. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe 
and  assess  the  relationship  between  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia,  including  the  period  of  con- 
frontation (1964-1966)  and  ASEAN  era.  Ap- 
preciating the  close  ties  of  the  past,  it  is  also 
important  to  predict  future  relations.  Com- 
mon interests  make  their  relationship  vital' as 
a  common  strategy.  This  paper  will  empha- 
size bilateral  relations  between  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia,  particularly  in  regard  to  their 
socio- cultural,  political,  security,  and  eco- 
nomic interactions. 


Socio-Cultural  Interactions 

Referring  to  the  conversation  held  by 
President  Soeharto  and  the  then  Malaysian 
Minister  of  Defence,  Tengku  Rethaudeen,  in 
Jakarta,  on  2  November  1988,  Tengku  Re- 
thaudeen mentioned  the  need  to  improve 
bilateral  relationship  between  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  since  the  two  countries  are  of  the 
same  stock,  or  "serumpun".  President  Soe- 
harto did  not  deny  Tengku' s  observation, 
but  added  that  the  bilateral  relationship 
should  be  based  on  additional  principles, 
namely:  (1)  recognition  of  each  other's 
souvereignity;  (2)  noninterference  in  other's 
domestic  affairs;  and  (3)  to  be  of  mutual  be- 


nefit. President  Soeharto  stated  that  univer- 
sally accepted  basic  principles  should  govern 
bilateral  relationships.  The  question  that 
should  be  asked  is  whether  aside  from  those 
general  principles,  are  there  other  principles 
that  should  underlie  this  relationship? 

Both  countries  have  similar  geographical 
and  historical  backgrounds.  First,  geogra- 
phically, it  is  clear  that  relations  between  the 
two  countries  are  "natural."  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia  were  born  as  states  which  are  living 
side  by  side;  therefore,  long  political  con- 
tacts, trade  exchanges,  and  even  cultural 
"syncretism"  have  occurred  among  them. 
Moreover,  the  region  around  the  Malacca 
Straits  and  the  waters  of  the  archipelago 
have  always  been  a  strategic  concern,  where 
trade  among  nations  unites  several  Western 
as  well  as  Eastern  countries  to  serve  their  in- 
terests. 

Second,  the  historic  relationship  between 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  pre- independence  period.  During  the 
period  of  "Glorious  Kingdoms",  which 
lasted  from  ancient  times  to  the  16th  Cen- 
tury AD,  before  the  intervention  of  the 
Western  colonial  powers,  i.e.  the  period  of 
Sriwijaya,  Majapahit,  and  the  Malay  king- 
doms around  the  Malacca  Straits,  relations 
were  close  and  involved  friendly  bonds, 
suzerainty,  and  trade  relations.3  Malaysia 


2HE  Soenarso  Djajoesman,  former  Indonesia's  Am- 
bassador to  Malaysia,  "Malaysia  and  Indonesia  Bila- 
teral Relations:  Indonesia  View."  Paper  presented  at 
the  Second  Malaysia- Indonesia  Conference,  organised 
by  ISIS  and  CSIS,  in  Penang,  Malaysia,  11-14  Decem- 
ber 1990. 

3See  O.W.  Wolters,  History,  Culture  and  Religion  in 
Southern  Asian  Perspectives  (Singapore:  ISEAS,  1982); 
see  also  J.A.C.  Mackie,  KONFRONTASI:  The  Indo- 
nesia-Malaysia Dispute,  1963-1966  (Kuala  Lumpur:  Ox- 
ford University  Press,  1974),  14-15. 
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and  Indonesia  share  ethnic,  historical  and 
religious  background,  and  both  have  been 
influenced  by  Hindhuism,  Budhism,  Islam, 
and  European  culture,  mainly  through  col- 
onisation. 

However,  there  are  differences  between 
the  two  countries.  First,  Malaysia  is  small.  It 
covers  an  area  of  about  128,553  square  miles 
(332,953  sq  Km),  while  Indonesia  is  enor- 
mous. It  is  741,098  square  miles  (1,919,443 
sq  Km)  and  the  sea  area,  including  an  exclu- 
sive economic  zone,  is  four  times  larger,  or 
about  7,9  million  square  miles.  Second,  Ma- 
laysia has  small  number  of  population,  only 
eighteen  million,  while  Indonesia  has  a  huge 
population  of  over  180  million.  Third,  Indo- 
nesia has  far  greater  differences  in  the  diver- 
sity of  races,  ethnicity  and  religions,  than 
Malaysia.  But  the  differences  seem  to  be 
more  deeply  felt  in  Malaysia. 

Fourth,  there  are  differences  in  colonial 
experience.  The  two  nations  were  colonised 
by  two  different  Western  nations.  Malaysia 
by  the  British,  and  Indonesia  by  the  Dutch, 
but  both  became  independent  at  roughly  the 
same  time  (early  20th  Century)  through  na- 
tionalistic movements.  Indonesia  won  its  in- 
dependence on  17  August  1945  through  a 
bloody  war.  More  than  300  thousand  In- 
donesian had  lost  their  lives  in  that  revolu- 
tion for  national  independence. 

Conversely,  Malaya  was  granted  in- 
dependence by  the  British  colonial  govern- 
ment. By  1957,  it  had  become  a  free  country 
within  the  British  commonwealth.  More- 
over, Malaya  maintained  its  ties  with  the 
United  Kingdom  through  a  defence  treaty. 
In  1963,  Sabah,  Sarawak  and  Singapore4 
joined  the  former  Federation  of  Malaya  to 
form  Malaysia. 

Singapore  left  the  Malaysian  federation  in  1965. 


At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  some  In- 
donesian leaders  recommended  that  Malaya 
and  Singapore  become  part  of  Indonesia.  It 
was  proposed  by  Indonesian  leaders  who 
were  involved  in  the  Investigating  Commit- 
tee for  the  Preparation  of  Indonesian  Inde- 
pendence (BPUPKI).5  Soekarno  and 
Mohammad  Hatta  planned  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  Malayan  Leaders  on  their  way 
back  from  their  meeting  with  the  Japanese 
Commander-in-chief  for  South-East  Asia, 
General  Terauchi,  in  Dalat  (Vietnam).  But 
history  took  a  different  course.  Meeting  with 
the  Malayan  leaders  did  not  take  place, 
because  the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb  in 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  on  6th  and  9th 
August  1945  prompted  the  Japanese6  to  sur- 

5 According  to  Yamin's  concept,  the  "Greater  Indo- 
nesia" was  unthinkable  without  the  inclusion  of  Mala- 
ya; see  Agung  Gde  Agung,  Twenty  Years  Indonesian 
Foreign  Policy  (Paris:  The  Hague,  Mouton  &  Co., 
1973),  465;  We  recall  the  debates  on  the  definition  of  the 
Indonesian  region  when  this  was  to  be  defined  at  the 
BPUPKI,  which  was  set  up  in  mid- 1945  -  whether  the 
nation  to  be  established  would  be  Great  Indonesia,  in- 
cluding Malaya  (and  British  Borneo  colonies  and  Singa- 
pore); see  Mackie,  KONFRONTASI,  23  &  84;  see  also 
Peter  Boyce,  Malaysia  &  Singapore  in  International 
Diplomacy:  Documents  and  Commentaries  (Sidney: 
Sidney  University  Press,  1968),  58;  and  Zakaria  Haji 
Ahmad,  "Malaysian  Foreign  Policy  and  Domestic  Poli- 
tics: Looking  Outward  and  Moving  Inward?"  in  Re- 
gional Dynamics:  Security,  Political  and  Economic 
Issues  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Region,  ed.  Robert  A.  Scala- 
pino,  Seizaburo  Sato,  Jusuf  Wanandi  and  Sung-Joo 
Han  (Jakarta:  CSIS,  1990),  105-128,  especially  113. 

6After  the  Japanese  attack  of  Pearl  Harbour  in  Ha- 
waii, Japanese  Armed  Forces  went  southwards  and  oc- 
cupied several  South-east  Asian  Countries,  including  In- 
donesia. After  the  British  defeat  in  Singapore,  Japanese 
forces  invaded  the  Dutch  East  Indies  whereupon  the 
Dutch  colonial  Army  surrendered  to  the  Japanese  in 
March  1942.  The  Japanese  introduced  Japan's  "Great 
East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Idea"  which  became  unpo- 
pular in  Indonesia  as  the  Indonesians  realised  that 
Japanese  occupation  was  just  an  alternate  colonialism 
substituting  Dutch  colonialism. 
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render  unconditionally  its  occupation  over 
Indonesia.  This  gave  an  ample  opportunity 
for  Soekarno  and  Mohammad  Hatta,  to  im- 
mediately proclaim  Indonesia's  indepen- 
dence on  August  17,  1945,  without  including 
Malaya  and  Singapore. 

Despite  their  shared  colonial  histories, 
Indonesia  and  Malaysia  have  taken  different 
patterns  as  independent  nations.  Indonesia 
has  subsequently  come  up  as  an  independent 
state  with  a  strong  foundation  of  a  national 
language  and  culture.  The  Indonesian  lead- 
ers have  successfully  united  hundreds  of 
ethnic  groups  with  different  cultures  and 
dialects.  It  has  produced  a  national  ideology, 
called  Pancasila,  which  stressed  the  concept 
of  unity  in  diversity  (Bhineka  Tunggal  Ika, 
which  means  although  Indonesia  consists,  of 
many  ethnic  groups  it  is  a  single  nation). 

Malaysian  development  has  taken  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  The  most  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  the  domestic  socio-political  environ- 
ment is  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
population  and  the  tendency  for  every 
political  issue  to  be  transformed  into  a  com- 
munal one.  The  Malays,  who  constitute 
about  47-48  per  cent  of  the  population,  re- 
gard their  interests  as  paramount  because 
they  are  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
laya. The  other  major  races,  namely,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indians  (including  Pakis- 
tanis), are  immigrants,  who  demand  pro- 
portional powers  as  citizens,  who  have  right- 
fully staked  their  future  in  the  nation. 


7Zakaria  Haji  Ahmad,  "Malaysian  Foreign  Policy 
and  Domestic  Politics:  Looking  Outward  and  Moving 
Inward?"  in  Asia  and  the  Major  Powers:  Domestic 
Politics  and  Foreign  Policy,  ed.  Robert  A.  Scalapino, 
Seizaburo  Sato,  Jusuf  Wanandi,  and  Sung-Joo  Han 
(Berkeley:  Institute  of  East  Asian  Studies,  University  of 
California,  1988),  260. 


Malaysian  Laws  required  the  Chinese 
and  Indians  to  become  citizens,  while  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  cultural  values 
and  identities.  Until  now,  the  Malays  have 
been  reluctant  to  share  power  with  the  Ma- 
laysian Chinese  and  Indians. 

In  order  to  unite  the  different  races,  Ma- 
laysia introduced  the  concept  of  "rukun  ne- 
gara"  (state  in  harmony,  which  means 
mutual  assistance  or  association  in  the  state). 
But  it  seems  that  Malaysia  stresses  Malay 
ethnicity  implied  in  its  "rukun  negara". 
Therefore,  for  more  than  two  decades,  Ma- 
laysia is  still  in  the  process  of  having  one  na- 
tional  language  and  one  culture. 

National  and  Social  Dynamics 

Nationalism  is  an  important  factor  that 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  have  to  take  into 
consideration  in  trying  to  understand  each 
others'  domestic  political  developments,  as 
is  Islam.  This  religion  has  also  been  ap- 
proached differently  in  the  two  countries. 
The  ideological  differences  between  Rukun 
Negara  (State's  Mutual  Assistance)  and 
Bhineka  Tunggal  Ika  (Unity  in  Diversity), 
for  example,  are  reflected  in  both  countries' 
political  systems. 

In  Indonesia,  party  membership  and  ob- 
jectives do  not  relate  to  racial  or  ethnic  back- 
ground, whereas  in  Malaysia  the  biggest  and 
strongest  party,  UMNO  (United  Malay  Na- 

8Really,  although  the  Malaysian  domestic  politics 
based  on  ethnicity,  the  problem  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
sounds,  because  at  least  two  elements  of  conflict  are  in- 
volved: (1)  Malay  versus  non-Malay,  and  this  mainly 
refers  to  the  Chinese  ethnic  group,  even  though  it  may 
also  refers  to  other  ethnic  groups;  and  (2)  the  conflict  of 
the  Malay  with  the  other  native  groups,  at  the  Malay 
Peninsula  as  well  as  in  Serawak  and  Sabah;  see  e.g. 
ibid.,  109-113. 
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tional  Organisation),  represents  only  the  Ma- 
lays, while  the  Malay  Chinese  Association 
(MCA),  Parti  Gerakan  Rakyat  Malaysia 
(Malaysian  People  Movement)  and  the 
Democratic  Action  Party  (DAP)  are  basical- 
ly Chinese,  and  the  Malay  Indian  Congress 
(MIC)  are  Indians.9  Furthermore,  in  1974, 
Barisan  Nasional  (National  Front),10  was  set 
up  to  counterbalance  racial  and  ethnic  dif- 
ferences that  characterise  the  Malaysian  par- 
ty system.  However,  Barisan  Nasional  has 
not  as  yet  functioned  effectively  in  counter- 
balancing racial  differences  in  the  party  sys- 
tem, largely  because  the  necessary  confi- 
dence among  the  leadership  of  the  various 
parties  is  still  lacking. 

The  Armed  Forces  (ABRI)  play  a  sub- 
stantial role  in  Indonesia,11  unlike  in  Malay- 

9Harold  Crouch,  "From  Alliance  to  Barisan  Na- 
sional," and  Judith  Strauch,  "The  General  Election  at 
the  Grassroots:  Perspectives  from  a  Chinese  New  Vil- 
lage," in  Malaysian  Politics  and  the  1978  Election,  ed. 
Harold  Crouch,  Lee  Kam  Hiang  and  Michael  Ong 
(Kuala  Lumpur;  Oxford  University  Press,  Oxford  New 
York  Melbourne,  1980),  xiii,  1-10  &  230. 

10At  first,  UMNO  agreed  to  establish  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Alliance  with  the  MCA  (Chinese)  and 
MIC  (Indian),  but  the  alliance  could  not  obtain  the  ma- 
jority in  1969.  Therefore  Tun  Razak  provide  a  new 
Barisan  Nasional,  which  included  Gerakan  and  PAS 
(Malaysian  Islamic  Party),  DAP  (non- Malay)  and 
others,  who  in  the  past  they  were  opposition  parties;  see 
ibid.,  1-6. 

"For  further  explanation  on  ABRI's  role,  see  e.g., 
J.  Soedjatj  Djiwandono,  "The  Military  and  -National 
Development  in  Indonesia,"  unpublished  paper  (30 
pp.),  1990;  Harold  Crouch,  Militer  dan  Politik  di  Indo- 
nesia, [Army  and  Politics  in  Indonesia],  translated  by 
Th.  Sumarthana  (Jakarta:  PT  Dharma  Aksara  Perkasa, 
published  by  Penerbit  Sinar  Harapan,  1986);  see  also 
Hidayat  Mukmin,  77V/  dalam  Politik  Luar  Negeri: 
Studi  Kasus  Penyelesaian  Konfrontasi  Indonesia-Ma- 
laysia [Army  in  the  Foreign  Policy:  A  Case  Study  in  the 
Solution  of  the  Problem  of  Confrontation]  (Jakarta: 
Pustaka  Sinar  Harapan,  1991). 


sia,  because  the  existing  Indonesian  party 
system  has  not  been  able  to  overcome  per- 
sonal or  primordial  motives,  be  it  religion  or 
ethnicity  or  regional  sentiments.  Therefore, 
Indonesian  political  parties  have  not  been 
able  to  organise  and  develop  into  modern 
political  parties.  Golkar,  the  biggest  party, 
still  shares  power  with  ABRI  and  KORPRI 
(the  bureaucracy).  Indonesia  has  rejected 
all  other  ideologies  than  Pancasila,  because 
other  ideologies  have  caused  disunity  and  in- 
stability in  the  past. 

Concerning  succession  of  the  national 
leadership,  Malaysia  is  ahead  of  Indonesia. 
Malaysia  has  had  four  Prime  Ministers13  in  a 
row  without  disturbance.  In  Indonesia,  the 
1965-1967  presidential  change,  from  Presi- 
dent Soekarno  to  President  Soeharto,  was 
traumatic.  The  trauma  remaining  from  those 
days  has  made  the  nation  cautious  about 
change. 

Recently,.  Indonesian  leadership  in  many 
fields  is  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, leaving  generational  change  at  the  na- 
tional leadership  a  conspicuous  exception.  In 


Jusuf  Wanandi,  "The  Correlations  Between 
Domestic  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy,"  in  Scalapino  et 
al.,  Regional  Dynamics,  61-z62;  see  also  idem  "Indone- 
sia-Malaysia Bilateral  Relations,"  Indonesian  Quarterly 
XVI,  no.  4  (October  1988):  457;  and  idem,  "Indonesia's 
Political  Developments  in  1992,"  Indonesian  Quarterly 
XX,  no.  4  (Fourth  Quarter  1992):  369-375. 

13(1)  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  1951-70;  (2)  Tun  Datuk 
Abdul  Razak,  70-76;  (3)  1976  Tun  Abdul  Razak  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  Datuk  Hussein  bin  Datuk  Onn  (a 
brother  in  law  of  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman);  (4)  in  1981 
Dr.  Mahathir  Mohammad  was  sworn  in  as  Malaysia's 
fourth  PM;  see  Ahmad  Kamar,  Malay  and  Indonesian 
Leadership  in  Perspective  (Kuala  Lumpur:  Petaling 
Jaya,  Ahmad  Kamar,  Art  Printing  Works  Sdn.  Bhd., 
1984),  41-42;  see  also  Crouch,  "Malaysian  Politics," 
15;  and  Ahmad,  "Malaysian  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Politics,"  113. 
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a  recent  development,  there  is  a  new  vice- 
president,  General  (retired)  Try  Sutrisno, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  younger  generation, 
or  the  post  1945  generation.  He  is  a  potential 
presidential  candidate  for  the  next  elections, 
scheduled  for  1998. 

Differing  Perceptions  of  the  Concept 
of  Serumpun 

Some  Malaysians  leaders,  in  particular, 
put  a  premium  on  cultural  ties  with  Indone- 
sia. One  example  is  the  firm  belief  in  Malay- 
sian circles  in  the  importance  of  being  serum- 
pun,  14  which  is  the  basis  of  relations  between 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  That  concept  is  one 
of  the  means  that  ought  to  be  the  strongest 
binding  factor  in  the  bilateral  relationship, 
because  of  the  common  historical  heritage 
and  the  feeling  of  originating  from  the  same 
stock  ethnically.  To  this  end,  Malaysia  is 
adopting  the  concept  of  multiracialism.  By 
using  the  term  "bangsa",  or  nation,  it  fol- 
lows that  what  is  meant  by  serumpun  can 
only  be  applied  to  the  bangsa  Melayu,  or  the 
Malay  people,  who  constitute  only  a  part  of 
the  whole  Malaysian  population. 

Unlike  Malaysia,  Indonesia  does  not 
adhere  to  the  principle  of  serumpun.  There 
are  two  underlying  reasons,  first  concerning 
the  identity  of  Indonesians,  which  is  not 

l4On  the  importance  of  this  sameness  of  origin,  see 
a.o.  Tan  Sri  Mohd.  Ghazali  Safie,  " Perspektif  Sejarah 
Hubungan  Indonesia-Malaysia:  Sejarah,  Masalah,  dan 
Tantangan,"  [Historical  Perspectives  of  Indonesia- Ma- 
laysia Relations:  History,  Problems  and  Challenge]  in 
Dialog  Pemuda  Indonesia- Malaysia  II  [Second  Dia- 
logue of  Indonesia-Malaysian  Youth),  Cisarua-Bogor, 
Indonesia,  17-19  January  1990,  ed.  Zainal  Arifin  and 
Ronald  Nangoi  (Jakarta:  May,  1990),  46-59;  see  also 
idem,  "Malaysia-Indonesia  Relationship:  Looking 
Back,"  paper  presented  at  the  Third  Malaysia- Indone- 
sia Colloquium,  held  in  Bali,  9-12  December  1992. 


limited  as  that  of  the  Malay  race,  and  sec- 
ond, is  related  to  the  Islamic  religion. 

First,  the  Indonesian  society  is  basically 
pluralistic.  Since  Indonesia  is  an  archipel- 
ago, whose  inhabitants,  though  of  similar 
ancestry,  are  separated  by  the  sea.  This  has 
led  to  the  development  of  numerous  cultural 
and  linguistic  differences.  The  population  of 
Indonesia  is  divided  into  four  ethnic  groups 
(i.e.  the  Melanesians,  the  Proto-Austrone- 
sians,  the  Polynesians  and  the  Microne- 
sians),  based  on  their  linguistic  identities  and 
mentioned  diversifications.15 

In  addition,  there  are  150  to  250  lan- 
guages and  dialects  spoken  and  written  over 
the  entire  Indonesian  archipelago,  and 
among  these  languages  there  exist  many 
other  different  dialects.  Since  Indonesia's  in- 
dependence, the  National  Language  has 
been  officially  introduced,  and  is  called  the 
"Bahasa  Indonesia."  Pancasila,  as  the  phil- 
osophical basis  of  the  Indonesian  state,  de- 
mands that  Indonesians  avoid  superiority 
feelings  on  ethnic  grounds,  for  reasons  of 
ancestry  and  colour  of  the  skin.  In  fact,  na- 
tional identity  in  Indonesia  was  a  major 
problem  in  the  first  twenty  years  after 
independence,  among  others  because  of 
communism  and  religions  separatist  move- 
ments. 

Second,  although  Islam  in  Indonesia  is 
adhered  to  by  a  far  larger  percentage  of 
population  than  other  religions,  and  un- 
doubtly  played  a  major  role  in  Indonesia's 
political  history  and  the  life  of  society,  it  is 
not  linked  with  a  specific  race  or  races,  nor  is 
it  the  state  religion.  Even  so,  this  religion  has 
ever  motivated  those,  who  were  fanatic  fol- 

15For  further  explanation,  see  Department  of  Infor- 
mation, Republic  of  Indonesia,  Indonesia  1987:  An  Of- 
ficial Handbook  (Jakarta:  Department  of  Information, 
Directorate  of  Foreign  Information  Service,  1987),  40. 
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lowers  of  the  Islamic  religion,  to  make  Islam 
the  national  ideology.16  But  attempts  have 
failed  because  the  Indonesian  people,  who 
have  different  religions  and  beliefs,  oppose 
the  creation  of  an  Islamic  state.  They  can  on- 
ly be  realigned  around  a  unanimously  ac- 
cepted national  consensus  which  is  Panca- 
sila. 

In  Malaysia,  on  the  other  hand,  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  its  population  are  Moslems, 
but  Islam  is  the  state  religion.  Islam  is  also 
identical  to  Malay,  and  becomes  an  impor- 
tant political  and  social  factor  in  the  political 
system.  However,  for  the  first  decade  of  Ma- 
laysia's  independence,  UMNO  has  faced  the 
problem  of  how  to  relate  to  Islam. 

UMNO  and  Parti  Islam  (Islamic  Party), 
have  been  affected,  though  in  different 
ways,  by  Islamic  revivalism.  In  the  wake  of 
resurgence,  both  parties  have  increasingly  in- 
voked Islam  to  justify  many  of  their  deci- 
sions on  national  and  in  international  mat- 
ters. Evidently  UMNO,  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  nationalistic  cause  (a  position  often  con- 
sidered in  conflict  with  Islamic  ideals),  is 
forced  to  tread  carefully  in  order  to  retain  its 

16See  "Islam  dan  Identitas  Negara,"  [Islam  and 
State  Identity]  as  a  part  of  Juwono  Sudarsono,  "Perbe- 
daan  Pendapat  di  Bidang  Agama,  Etnis  dan  Ideologi  di 
Negara-negara  ASEAN,"  [Dissension  of  Religion, 
Ethnics  and  Ideology  in  ASEAN  Countries]  in  Masalah 
Keamanan  Asia  [Security  Problems  in  Asia]  ed.  Robert 
A.  Scalapino,  Seizaburo  Sato  and  Jusuf  Wanandi  (Ja- 
karta: CSIS,  1990),  298-300;  see  also  Herberth  Feith, 
The  Decline  of  Constitutional  Democracy  in  Indonesia 
(Cornell  University  Press,  1962).  Attempts  were  even 
made  through  armed  rebellion  as  was  the  case  with  the 
DI/TII  insurgancies  between  1974  and  1954  in  West 
Java  and  South  Sulawesi,  as  well  as  through  constitu- 
tional and  political  actions  as  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  1958-1959  and  in  the  Provisional  People's 
Consultative  Assembly  during  196<>-1968  session;  see 
Wanandi,  "Indonesia-Malaysia  Biiateral  Relations," 
457 


influence.  Thus  far,  many  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  party  to  identify  itself  with 
the  new  Islamic  sentiments.  It  is  with  a 
view  to  facing  the  Parti  Islam  that  UMNO, 
which  basically  aims  at  modernising  the  Ma- 
laysia nation  and  society,  also  has  to  con- 
sider Islam  as  part  of  UMNO's  and  the  gov- 
ernment identity. 

Another  problem  for  UMNO  is  how  to 
combine  nationalism  and  development  with 
Islam,  and  how  to  go  beyond  racial  group  in- 
terests and  identity  in  the  future.  Malaysian 
politics  has  always  been  communal  politics. 
A  classic  case  of  the  plural  society,  the  indi- 
genous Malay  (48  per  cent)  and  the  immi- 
grants Chinese  (36  per  cent)  and  Indian  (14 
per  cent)  communities,  which  made  up  the 
population  of  Malaya  when  it  gained  its  in- 
dependence in  1957.  The  society  was  divided 
not  only  by  race,  but  also  by  language,  reli- 
gion, culture  and  economic  role.  Malaysia 
will  always  face  problems  of  national  unity  if 
racial  identity  continues  to  be  given  such  a 
prominent  place  in  the  political  system.18 
The  immediate  problem  for  UMNO  is  the 
development  of  mutual  confidence  among 
leaders  of  the  three  most  important  ethnic 
groups  (Malays,  Chinese  and  Indians). 

Political  Interactions 

Considering  the  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences mentioned  above,  both  nations 
share  a  bond  based  on  their  colonial  legacy, 

17Kamar,  Malay  and  Indonesian  Leadership,  39-40; 
see  also  Mohammad  Abu  Bakar,  "Islamic  Revivalism 
and  the  Political  Process  in  Malaysia,"  Asian  Survey 
XXI,  no.  10  (October  1985):  1055. 

l8See  Ahmad,  "Malaysian  Foreign  Policy,"  120; 
Harold  Crouch,  "The  UMNO  Crisis:  1975-1977,"  in 
Crouch  at  al.,  Malaysian  Politics,  11-15;  and  Sudar- 
sono, "Dissension,"  290. 
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one  is  confrontative  and  the  other  is  colla- 
borative.19 In  other  words,  their  relationship 
has  been  marked  by  'love-hate'  affairs,  oscil- 
lating between  conflict  and  cooperation. 
Between  these  two  aspects,  many  kinds  of  re- 
lationship and  nuances  exist,  since  it  pro- 
vided different  perceptions  on  how  to  live  to- 
gether as  neighbours  and  how  to  organise 
themselves  as  well  in  relation  to  the  outside 
world.  This  difference  was  evident  in  their 
relationship,  which  could  be  divided  into 
three  periods,  namely:  close  relations  during 
the  period  of  glorious  kingdoms  before  the 
colonial  era,  confrontation  (1964-1966),  and 
collaboration  (1966  up  to  the  present). 

One  extreme  aspect  as  a  milestone  of  in- 
tense relations  between  Malaysia  and  Indo- 
nesia is  the  confrontation  era,  which  ap- 
peared from  1964  until  1966. 21  The  tension 
between  the  two  countries  began  at  the  mo- 
ment Malaya  (Malaysia)22  became  an  actor 
in  international  relations  (1957).  At  the  time, 
Malaya  faced  an  Indonesia  which  was 
threatened  by  domestic  division.  From  1957 
until  1958,  a  revolt  of  regional  military  com- 
manders, who  had  proclaimed  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government  of  the  Republic  of  In- 
donesia (PRRI),  had  been  quelled  by  the  In- 
donesian government.  In  addition,  the  sedi- 

19In  an  intensive  relationship  between  two  close  per- 
sons, such  as  husband  and  wife,  the  notion  of  intense  re- 
lationship usually  refers  to  two  aspects,  one  which  is 
"love"  and  another  which  is  "hate". 

20Firdaus  Haji  Abdullah,  "Issues  in  Malaysia-Indo- 
nesia Relations,"  paper  presented  at  the  ASEAN  Fel- 
lowship Seminar,  Japan  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs, Tokyo,  20  August  1992,  2. 

21See  for  example,  Agung,  Indonesian  Foreign  Poli- 
cy, chap.  16;  Mackie,  KONFRONTASI;  and  Boyce, 
Malaysia  &  Singapore  International  Diplomacy,  chaps. 
V  and  VI. 

^Before  the  establishment  of  the  Federation  of  Ma- 
laysia, that  country  called  "Malaya". 


tious  and  fanatic  Darul  Islam  (DI)  move- 
ment, which  aimed  at  establishing  an  Islamic 
state  and  brought  insecurity  to  large  areas  of 

23 

central  and  west  Java,  had  been  crushed.  A 
score  of  leaders  of  the  PRRI  and  DI  fled  to 
Malaya  and  asked  for  political  asylum.  Ap- 
parently Malaya  felt  sympathy  for  those  re- 
volts, or  at  least  took  a  neutral  stand  towards 
these  insurgents  from  Indonesia,  because 
Malaya  treated  them  as  illegal  arrivals,  not 
as  political  refugees.24  In  addition,  Malaya 
and  refused  Indonesia's  request  for  their  ex- 
tradition contending  that  there  was  no  extra- 
dition agreement  yet  between  both  coun- 


tries 


25 


Era  of  Confrontation 

The  confrontation  policy  basically  re- 
flected an  era  when  Indonesia,  which  has 


23For  further  explanation  about  these  revolts,  see 
e.g.  Nazaruddin  Sjamsuddin,  The  Republican  Revolt:  A 
Study  of  Acehnese  Rebellion  (Singapore:  Institute  of 
Southeast  Asian  Studies,  1985);  Barbara  Silars  Harvey, 
Tradition,  Islam  and  Rebellion:  South  Sulawesi  1950- 
1956  (Ph.D.  dissertation),  translated  into  Indonesian, 
Pemberontakan  Kahar  Muzakhar:  Dari  Tradisi  ke  DI/ 
Til  (Jakarta:  Pustaka  Utama  Grafiti,  1989);  and  R.Z. 
Leirissa,  PRRI  PERMESTA:  Strategi  Membangun  In- 
donesia Tanpa  Komunis  [PRRI  PERMESTA:  A  Stra- 
tegy to  Develop  Indonesia  without  Communism]  (Ja- 
karta: Grafiti  Press,  1991)— 

24 According  to  Shafie,  Soekarno  has  suspected  that 
Malaya  was  sympathy  with  the  rebellion,  because  there 
was  a  blood  affinity  among  the  rebels  and  some  Malay 
of  Sumatran  origin  in  the  peninsula  of  Malaya,  "Look- 
ing Back,"  6. 

25In  addition,  Soekarno  did  not  like  Malaysia  be- 
cause: (1)  Malaya's  attitude  of  obstaining  from  the 
voting  at  the  UN  on  the  problem  of  West  Irian;  (2)  Ma- 
laya's sympathy  for  the  PRRI  and  DI/TII  revolts;  (3) 
the- acceleration  of  smuggling  from  the  revolting  areas 
to  Singapore  and  Malaya;  and  (4)  the  difference  opinion 
between  both  states  on  regional  security  problems;  see 
ibid.,  6-7;  see  Mackie,  KONFRONTASI,  288. 
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just  freed  itself  from  the  remains  of  Dutch 
colonialism  in  West  Irian  (now  Irian  Jaya), 
felt  surrounded  by  neo-colonial  forces. 
The  establishment  of  Malaysia  was  seen 
as  an  effort  of  the  West,  mainly  England, 
to  form  a  means  to  maintain  its  present 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  1963,  Indonesia  re- 
acted strongly  against  the  plan  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia,26 
which  then  President  Soekarno  regarded  as 
being  an  extension  of  Western  hegemony. 
That  federation  was  also  considered  a  Neko- 
lim's  puppet  (neo-colonialism,  colonialism 
and  imperialism).  Moreover,  the  federation 
was  seen  by  Soekarno  as  the  increase  of 
threats  and  the  emergence  of  a  Second  China 
(because  that  federation  would  include 
Singapore),  which  would  dominate  South- 
east Asian  politics  and  economy,  especially 
in  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  itself.27  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Indonesian  Communist  Par- 
ty (PKI),  President  Soekarno  staged  a  con- 
frontation with  Malaysia  and  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations  on  September  3,  1964. 


26The  Federation  will  cover  Semenanjung  Malaya, 
Singapore,  Serawak  and  North  Kalimantan.  The  inclu- 
sion of  Sabah  and  Serawak  was  an  effort  for  the  sake  of 
racial  balance,  especially  between  the  Malay  and  the 
Chinese.  For  if  only  Singapore  become  part  of  Malay- 
sian Federation,  then  based  on  the  1957  census  results, 
the  balance  of  population  would  benefit  the  Chinese 
group;  see  Alfian,  Tmgkah  Laku  Politik  di  Asia  Teng- 
gara  [The  Political  Attituded  in  Southeast  Asia]  (Jakar- 
ta: LEKNAS-LIPI,  1970),  26^27;  see  also  Gordon,  Di- 
mensions of  Conflict,  chap.  III. 

27 

See  for  example,  Boyce,  Malaysia  and  Singapore, 
chaps.  V  and  VI;  see  also  Estrella  D.  Solidum,  Towards 
a  Southeast  Asian  Community  (Quezon  City:  University 
of  Philippines  Press,  1974),  19-21;  J.  Soedjati  Djiwan- 
dono,  "Indonesia's  Relation  with  other  Southeast 
Asian  Countries,"  in  Southeast  Asia  in  Transition:  Re- 
gional and  International  Politics  (Seoul:  The  Institute 
for  Far  Eastern  Studies,  1977),  156. 


Following  the  difficult  years  of  confron- 
tation, however,  with  the  emergence  of  the 
New  Order  Government  after  the  abortive 
communist  coup  in  1965,  the  confrontation 
was  soon  to  be  put  to  an  end.  In  June  1967, 
the  two  countries  signed  a  peace  pact,  and 
August  31  diplomatic  relations  were  re- 
sumed. The  two  countries  finally  came  to 
their  present  close  cooperation,  bilaterally  as 
well  as  within  the  framework  of  ASEAN.28 
Both  countries  agreed  to  join  up  with  Singa- 
pore, the  Philippines,  and  Thailand,  to 
create  a  full  cooperative  relationship.  The 
termination  of  the  confrontation  policy  was 
followed  by  Indonesia's  readiness  to  be  in- 
volved in  forming  a  regional  Southeast 
Asian  cooperation.  It  was  one  of  the  rever- 
sals of  Indonesia's  approach  towards  its  ex- 
ternal environment  in  the  effort  to  maintain 
stability  and  security. 

After  Confrontation 

After  the  confrontation  era,  the  relations 
between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  is  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  This  era  of  coop- 
eration, from  1966  up  to  the  present,  is 
basically  the  longest  period  in  the  history  of 
bilateral  relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Political  relations  between  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia,  may  be  considered  as  a  com- 
munity of  family  relationship  (gemein- 
schaft),  which  shows  intimacy  but  actually 
disguises  some  complex  problems,  parti- 
cularly the  problems  concerned  to  issues 
which  are  directly  related  to  their  respective 
national  interests.  Even  though  cooperation 
between  them  within  ASEAN  has  existed  for 
more  than  two  decades,  some  problems  still 
have  not  been  solved. 


For  the  background  of  ASEAN  establishment,  see 
Solidum,  ibid. 
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The  background  of  confrontation  and 
cooperation  within  ASEAN,  may  be  said  to 
symbolise  a  relationship,  which  basically  is 
one  of  love  and  hate  all  at  once.  This  kind  of 
relationship  may  have  two  underlying  rea- 
sons: (1)  the  fact  that  Indonesia  is  located 
within  one  geographical  position  with  Ma- 
laysia, makes  it  difficult  to  understand  their 
relations  by  only  referring  to  the  rational 
aspects  of  interrelationship;  and  (2)  similari- 
ties and  differences  in  geographic,  history, 
economic  and  cultural  ties,  to  quite  a  high 
extent,  has  influenced  political  relations  be- 
tween Malaysia  and  Indonesia  emotional- 


Rationally,  being  neighbours,  both  coun- 
tries have  made  concerted  efforts  to  fix  in  a 
clear  way  the  boundaries  of  each  country's 
internal  souvereignty.  As  far  as  internal 
problems  are  involved,  the  principle  of  non- 
interference with  the  affairs  of  neighbouring 
countries  has  been  kept  and  maintained  as 
far  as  possible.  Generally  speaking,  at  the 
official  level,  relations  between  two  coun- 
tries appear  to  be  good  and  no  urgent  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  in  need  for  being  solved.30 

Emotionally,  the  relations  between  Ma- 
laysia and  Indonesia  conceal  at  least  anxiety 
emerging  from  actual  and  perceptual  fac- 
tors: 

First,  as  to  the  actual  factors,  there  are 
some  unfinished  problems,  such  as  border 
and  territorial  disputes,  illegal  immigrants, 
and  others.  Even  though  those  problems  are 


A.R.  Sutopo,  "Relations  Among  Indonesia,  Ma- 
laysia and  Singapore:  From  Confrontation  to  Collabo- 
ration and  Re-alliance,"  Indonesian  Quarterly  XIX,  no. 
4  (Fourth  Quarter,  1991):  333. 

30Ibid. 


subdued,  they  have  often  caused  strained  re- 
lations between  two  countries.31 

Currently,  the  most  conspicuous  problem 
between  the  two  countries  involves  border 
and  illegal  crossing  from  one  country  to 
another.  Even  though  most  borders  between 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  are  agreed  upon, 
some  borders  have  not  been  completely 
settled  yet,  such  as  those  between  Sabah  and 
Kalimantan.  In  order  to  discuss  and  settle 
border  and  security  problems  in  border 
areas,  both  countries  have  organised  a  Joint 
Border  Committee  (JBC). 

One  of  the  main  issues  in  the  maritime 
zone,  is  the  Malaysian  and  Indonesian  dis- 
pute over  the  Sipadan  and  Ligitan  islands. 
The  eastern  region  of  East  Kalimantan  and 
Sabah  still  needs  to  be  more  accurately  de- 
fined. The  disputes  concerning  the  two 
islands,  and  the  exclusive  economic  zone 
nearby,  still  impede  relations  between  two 
countries.  In  1982,  some  quarters  in  Malay- 
sia apparently  have  become  impatient  and 
have  started  to  exploit  the  area  for  maritime 
tourism.32  Its  rationale  is  that  these  islands 
are  part  of  the  Malaysian  continental  shelf. 

By  contrast,  Indonesia  also  claimed  the 
islands  as  parts  of  its  continental  shelf.  Since 
1969,  Indonesia  has  imposed  a  status  quo  on 
the  islands,  which  prohibits  any  activities 
until  an  agreement  is  reached.  The  conflict 
began  following  press  report  that  Malaysian 
businessmen  had  developed  Sipadan  into  a 
tourist  resort,  and  it  has  been  highly  pub- 


3Ilbid. 

32The  two  countries  relations  were  coloured  by 
diplomatic  "tensions"  when  Malaysia  built  tourism 
facilities  in  the  two  islands  while  jurisdiction  over  these 
islands  are  still  in  dispute;  see  Far  Eastern  Economic  Re- 
view (FEER),  20  June  1991,  20. 
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licised  by  the  press  over  the  past  couple  of 
33 

years. 

Another  issue,  which  is  in  fact  related  to 
the  delineation  of  the  border  concerns  the 
part  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  beyond  the 
parts  that  are  overlapping  with  each  other. 
The  operation  of  traditional  fishermen  from 
both  countries  in  the  overlapping  zones  as 
well  as  in  the  Indonesian  waters  separating 
the  Malaysian  Peninsula  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Indonesia,  often  causes  political  problems 
between  the  two  countries.  There  are  always 
cases  in  which  those  fishermen  who  are 
fishing  in  this  area  are  being  caught  by  the 
respective  authorities  since  they  are  regarded 
as  illegal  fishing. 

Owing  to  its  proximity  and  the  existing 
traditional  bonds,  for  the  last  five  years  a 
great  number  of  jobs  have  been  available  in 
Malaysia.  Because,  as  a  result  of  Malaysia's 
national  development  programme,  the  con- 
struction and  plantation  sectors  there,  are 
much  in  need  of  labour  supply.  In  addition, 
there  are  economic  differences.  Malaysia 
had  a  per  capita  GNP  of  US$2,130  (1989), 
while  Indonesia  was  in  the  order  of  US$570 
(1991).34  The  much  higher  level  of  Malay- 
sia's economic  welfare  and  development  has 
led  to  a  great  number  of  Indonesia's  surplus 
labour  force  to  come  into  Malaysia  for  a 
better  life.  There  is  a  relatively  heavy  traffic 
of  people. 

To  limit  the  number  of  illegal  Indonesian 
immigrants,  on  May  12,  1985,  memoranda 
of  understanding  were  reached  in  Medan, 

33For  the  background  of  this  problem,  refer  to  the 
information  of  the  Minister  Coordinator  of  Politics  and 
Security,  Soedomo,  published  in  Suara  Pembaruan,  3 
June  1991. 

34Source:  World  Almanac  1992  as  quoted  by  Tem- 
po, 16  January  1993,  80. 


one  was  to  arrange  labour  supply  to  Malaysia 
and  the  other  concerned  border  crossing.35 
Of  the  two  memoranda,  one  that  regulates 
the  flow  of  labour  supply  from  Indonesia  to 
Malaysia  has  been  agreed  upon,  but  due  to  a 
number  of  constraints  the  flow  was  insignifi- 
cant and  it  could  barely  have  any  impact  on 
the  flow  of  illegals.  The  presence  of  the  large 
number  of  illegals  caused  problems  in  the 
bilateral  relationship,  and  was  exacerbated 
by  the  press. 

These  actual  problems  should  really  be 
handled  in  a  rational  way.  However,  those 
existing  problems  shows  that  there  still  seems 
to  be  a  certain  hidden  resentment  (feeling 
awful)  between  both  countries.  This  feeling 
is  based  on  the  belief  that  both  countries  are 
of  one  family,  of  one  stock  (serumpun). 
Based  on  that  belief,  it  is  asumed  that  both 
countries  will  be  able  to  settle  all  problems  in 
a  favourable  way.  However,  the  protracted 
problems  just  shows  the  "awkwardness"  in 
settling  problems  between  two  countries, 
which  is  supported  by  the  principle  of  ge- 
meinschaft.  It  also  shows  that  there  is  a  blen- 
ding of  actual  problems  emerging  from  blur- 
red borderlines  inherited  from  the  colonial 
government  of  each  country,  and  the  anxiety 
as  a  consequence  of  past  experience,36  added 
with  the  cultural  psychology  created  through 

35According  to  Haji  Ahmad,  Malaysia's  Malay 
leaders  have  been  tolerant  of  the  influx  of  Indonesian 
migrant  workers  whereas  non-Malay  leaders  have  been 
vocal  in  calling  such  transients  "illegal  immigrants";  on 
the  other  hand,  Malay  leaders  have  been  more  wary  on 
non-Malay  visitors  such  as  Vietnamese  refugees  or 
potential  residents  with  a  Sinic  background;  see  Ahmad, 
"Malaysian  Foreign  Policy,"  110. 

36It  is  related  to  the  Yamin's  concept  of  the  "Greater 
Indonesia";  on  the  anxiety  concerning  the  ambition  of 
Great  Indonesia,  see  Bernard  A.  Gordon,  Dimensions 
of  Conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  (Englewood  Cliff,  New 
Jersey:  Prentice  Hall  Inc.,  1986),  especially  chap.  v. 
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the  relationship  of  a  larger  country  (Indone- 
sia) facing  a  smaller  one  (Malaysia),  and  vice 
versa.37  Therefore,  a  bussinesslike  attitude 
in  settling  this  problems  seems  necessary. 

Second,  from  the  perceptual  point  of 

no 

view,  Indonesia  has  enunciated  its  princi- 
ple, which  is  based  on  recognition  of  each 
other's  souvereignty,  non-interference  in 
other's  domestic  affairs,  and  to  be  of  mutual 
benefit.  On  the  other  hand,  Malaysia  em- 
phasizes the  importance  of  serumpun  to  the 
effect  that  it  seeks  to  build  new  pillars  to 
support  and  complement  existing  ties  be- 

39 

tween  the  two  countries.  Malaysia,  which 
feels  having  similar  roots  but  smaller  than  In- 
donesia, views  Indonesia  as  its  big  brother. 
Malaysia  may  suffer  from  fear  that  Indone- 
sia will  dominate  it,  as  an  older  brother 
sometimes  does  to  a  younger  one.  In  this 
psychological  atmosphere,  the  big  brother  is 
asked  to  humour  his  younger  brother.  But  to 
what  extent  can  this  level  of  giving  in  be 
tolerated  by  elements  in  Indonesian  society? 
As  for  this  concept  of  family  relations,  even 
though  it  may  be  accepted  widely  by  both 
societies,  a  strong  desire  is  growing  for  rela- 
tions based  on  businesslike  principles.  If  this 
trend  of  society  develops  in  both  countries, 
apparently  new  approaches  are  needed  in 
order  to  manage  future  relations. 


According  to  Malaysia,  there  is  always  the  prob- 
lem of  Jakarta  "big  brotherism"  that  in  the  Soekarno 
years  resulted  in  the  confrontation  between  1962-1966; 
see  Ahmad,  "Malaysian  Foreign  Policy,"  112. 

38See  Sutopo,  "From  Confrontation  to  Collabora- 
tion," 334. 

39HE  Dato'  Abdullah  Zawawi  Hj  Mohamad,  former 
Malaysian  Ambassador  to  Indonesia,  "Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  Bilateral  Relations,"  paper  presented  at  the 
Second  Malaysia-Indonesia  Conference,  organised  by 
ISIS  and  CSIS,  in  Penang,  Malaysia,  11-14  December 
1990,  L. 


In  the  ties  between  Malaysia  and  Indone- 
sia, personal  relations  between  leaders  of 
both  countries  in  the  era  of  the  New  Order 
have  been  growing  for  the  last  two  decades. 
The  forging  of  personal  relations  among 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  nowadays  have  been 
able  to  bring  both  countries  closer  together, 
and  have  decreased  suspicion  on  both  sides. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  relations  hide  prob- 
lems. Territorial  disputes,  for  example,  since 
they  are  related  to  the  very  basic  problem  of 
the  exercise  of  souvereignty,  should  not  re- 
main unresolved. 

Some  people  believed,  that  both  coun- 
tries should  be  able  to  solve  this  issue,  con- 
sidering that  the  present  leaders,  who  are  in 
good  terms  with  each  other,  are  still  in  pow- 
er. If  it  is  being  delayed  until  the  next  genera- 
tion, it  might  be  more  difficult  to  solve,  since 
conditions  and  situations  may  change  to  be- 
come unfavourable  for  a  peaceful  solution.40 
Therefore,  in  order  not  to  depend  on  per- 
sonal ties,  relations  between  two  countries 
should  be  supported  by  adequate  constitu- 
tionalisation  in  its  implementation.  Other- 
wise, then  disturbances  in  personal  relations, 
including  those  caused  by  the  change  of 
leadership,  may  alter  what  has  been  achieved 
so  far.  In  addition,  the  anxiety  that  Malaysia 
as  a  smaller  country  compared  to  Indonesia, 
and  the  actual  problems,  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  solved,  reflect  fears  which  could 
disturb  future  relations  between  the  two 
countries. 

Currently,  both  countries  realise  that  in- 
stitutionalised relations  are  increasingly 
needed  by  both  parties  for  the  sake  of  streng- 
thening mutual  trust.  Therefore,  besides 
more  personally  based  relations,  efforts  are 


40Djajoesman,  "Malaysia  and  Indonesia  Rela- 
tions," 2. 
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also  made  to  establish  wider  institutionalised 
communicative  relations  in  several  fields. 
Cooperations  between  the  two  countries 
have  been  established,  for  instance:  coopera- 
tion in  education,  students/teachers  ex- 
change; cultural  exchange;  exchange  of  visits 
by  various  parts  of  society,  such  as  members 
of  parliament,  youth,  and  bilateral  seminars/ 
conferences  should  be  held.  Particularly 
youth  exchange  programmes,  and  dialogues 
among  young  people,  are  very  important  for 
the  two  countries.  These  efforts  are  to  be 
made  in  the  changing  environment  of  both 
countries,  particularly  as  the  younger  genera- 
tion takes  over  national  leadership  in  their 
respective  countries.  This  new  generation, 
unlike  the  incumbent  leaders,  who  have  nur- 
tured the  existing  close  relationship,  may  not 
have  strong  emotional  motives  to  support 
such  a  close  bilateral  relationship. 

All  the  efforts  mentioned  above,  are 
needed  by  the  two  countries,  to  strengthen 
the  established  political  ties.  Rapid  improve- 
ment in  political  relations  should  also  be 
balanced  by  military  relations  and  coopera- 
tion by  both  countries.  Further,  the  institu- 
tionalisation  of  relations  between  the  two 
countries  in  the  economic  field,  defence  and 
security,  may  also  contribute  in  improving 
the  climate  of  relations  between  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia. 

In  addition,  relations  between  Barisan 
Nasional  and  Golkar  and  the  two  other  poli- 
tical parties  in  Indonesia  could  be  promoted 
by  organising  more  regular  meetings.  It  can 
be  implemented  through  exchange  of  visits, 
regular  meetings,  and  more  frequent  consul- 
tations in  various  international  fora  such  as 
the  Asian  Parliamentary  Union  and  the  In- 
ternational Parliamentary  Union.  Both 
countries  should  also  develop  closer  coop- 
erative relationship,  bilaterally  or  within  the 


framework  of  ASEAN,  in  their  foreign  poli- 
cy conduct. 


International  Affairs 

In  general  it  can  be  said  that  between  Ma- 
laysia and  Indonesia,  there  is  a  similar  per- 
ception in  international  affairs  be  it  regional 
or  global.  Being  developing  nations,  both 
governments  feel  the  need  for  a  stable  and 
peaceful  environment,  which  is  conducive  to 
future  development.  Therefore  efforts  are 
being  made  to  make  ASEAN  a  viable  and 
solid  vechicle  to  promote  economic  growth. 
Finally  within  the  context  of  the  superpower 
rivalry  the  concept  of  "Zone  of  Peace,  Free- 
dom and  Neutrality"  (ZOPFAN),  which  is 
also  called  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Declaration, 
was  launched.41  Although  ZOPFAN  could 
be  fully  implemented,  the  concept  is  impor- 
tant because  the  launching  of  the  idea  in 
itself  demonstrates  the  common  perceptions 
that  exist  and  how  keen  the  ASEAN  leaders 
are  in  having  a  secure  and  peaceful  environ- 
ment. 

Aside  from  this  basic  premise,  both 
countries  are  also  pursuing  the  policy  of 
non-alignment  and  are  members  of  the  non- 


ZOPFAN  was  at  first  Malaya's  idea  for  neutralisa- 
tion of  Southeast  Asia,  mainly  pressed  by  the  intention 
of  the  English  Labour  Party  Government  under  PM 
Harould  Wilson  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  the  Suez 
Canal  after  1971.  Besides,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  or  Guam 
Doctrine  also  emerged  in  1969,  which  wanted  to  end  the 
presence  and  involvement  of  USA  troops  in  Asia.  The 
idea  of  neutralisation  of  Southeast  Asia  was  meant  to 
prevent  a  "void"  less  the  withdrawal  of  these  English 
and  American  troops  be  substituted  by  other  large 
powers  (meaning  the  Soviet  Union);  see  J.  Soedjati 
Djiwandono,  "Aspek  Politik  dan  Keamanan  ASEAN, " 
[The  Political  and  Security  Aspects  of  ASEAN], 
ANALISA  XVI,  no.  10  (October  1987):  910.  . 
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aligned  movement  (NAM).  Although  there  is 
a  slight  difference  with  the  regard  to  their 
approaches  towards  Islam,  both  countries 
are  members  of  the  Organisation  of  Islamic 
Conference  (OIC).  Those  are  the  avenues 
which  can  serve  as  means  to  foster  bilateral 
cooperation.  However,  even  though  both 
countries  are  members  of  the  NAM  and  also 
members  of  the  OIC,  differences  in  interests 
and  perceptions  have  complicated  their  rela- . 
tionship.  Indonesia  feels  itself  being  more 
identified  with  the  NAM,42  while  Malaysia 
feels  being  more  representative  in  the  OIC. 

Consequently,  their  policies  may  differ  in 
view  of  the  same  issue.  Their  diplomatic 
manoeuvres  and  foreign  policies  still  reflect 
sensitivities  in  their  relationship.  Some  cases 
will  show  the  similar  and  different  views  be- 
tween Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  For  instance: 
(1)  both  countries  have  supported  the  im- 
plementation of  the  idea  of  ZOPFAN  and  its 
relation  with  the  presence  of  countries  out- 
side the  region;  (2)  there  is  a  territorial  dis- 
putes regarding  the  jurisdiction  over  Ligitan 
and  Sipadan  islands  in  the  International  Law 
of  the  Sea;  (3)  in  the  Arab-Israel  Conflict, 
and  in  the  problem  of  Bosnia,  Malaysia's  re- 
actions are  stronger  than  Indonesia. 

In  addition,  each  of  the  manoeuvres  by 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia,  to  a  certain  degree, 
conceals  their  rivalry  to  play  a  leading  role  in 
certain  matters.  Indonesia  has  shown  its  at- 
tempts in  becoming  the  leader  of  the  NAM, 
while  Malaysia  is  anxious  to  become  the 
leader  in  the  South-South  dialogues.  These 
divergent  foreign  policy-lines  have  added  to 
the  complexity  of  Indonesia's  dealing  wth 
Malaysia. 


42See  Wanandi,  "Domestic  Politics  and  Foreign 
Policy/'  66. 


Economic  Interactions 

In  the  field  of  economy,  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia  started  as  primary  commodity  pro- 
ducing countries,  and  slowly  developing  into 
manufactured  goods.  The  two  countries  are 
producing  the  same  export  commodities,  in- 
cluding rubber,  palm  oil,  oil,  liquefied  na- 
tural gas  (LNG),  cacao,  wood  and  tin.  There- 
fore, the  problem  in  economic  relations 
between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  is  that  both 
are  developing  countries,  which  produce 
relatively  competitive  commodities  in  the  in- 
ternational markets.  The  problem  being  fac- 
ed is  how  to  win  new  markets,  since  general- 
ly speaking  those  commodities  fall  in  the 
category  of  buyers  market  commodities,  one 
can  imagine  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  the 
most  suitable  market. 

Competition  to  maintain  markets  has  be- 
come the  most  striking  obstacle  to  good  rela- 
tions, particularly  if  the  commodities  in- 
volved experience  a  fluctuation  of  prices  in 
the  international  market.  Joint  efforts,  like 
in  the  marketing  of  wood,  may  benefit  both 
parties  in  facing  the  international  market. 
However,  respective  national  interest  of  the 
two  countries,  concerning  their  commodity 
export,  seems  to  hamper  the  emergence  of 
their  political  will  to  establish  cooperation, 
in  marketing  as  well  as  research,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  value  of  their  export  commodi- 
ties. 

To  lessen  the  negative  aspect  of  competi- 
tion, both  countries  have  joined  a  number  of 
international  commodities  organisations,  de- 
signed to  promote  cooperation  and  benefit 
all  the  members.  But  still  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  national  interest  could  not  as  yet 
be  satisfactory,  especially  when  the  prices  of 
those  commodities  fell.  The  falling  of  prices 
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Table  1 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  VALUES  OF  INDONESIA  TO  AND  FROM  MALAYSIA  IN  1980-1991 

(in  US$) 


Year  Exports  Imports  Balance  of 

I-M  M-I  Payments 


+  23,217,752 
+  15,284,164 
+  3,693,602 

-  2,081,790 
+  12,135,895 
+  24,233,010 
+  31,901,369 

-  45,149,130 

-  92,109,462 

-  148,906,111 

-  72,463,313 

-  64,948,878 


Source:    Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Statistik  Perdagangan  Luar  Negeri  Indonesia:  Expor  dan  Impor  [Indonesia's 
Foreign  Trade  Statistics:  Export  &  Import],  according  to  the  relevant  year. 


1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 


59,876,086 

35,859,134 

74,908,482 

59,624,318 

59,078,554 

56,270,076 

57,963,678 

60,045,468 

98,181,363 

86,203,327 

76,611,767 

52,378,757 

82,312,127 

50,410,758 

93,757,189 

138,906,319 

184,031,620 

276,141,082 

220,112,934 

369,019,045 

253,204,762 

325,668,075 

341,766,717 

406,715,595 

frequently  occurred,  since  prices  can  fluc- 
tuate very  easily. 

Even  though  the  two  countries  have  had 
an  Economic  and  Technical  Cooperation 
Agreement  since  1973,  efforts  to  develop 
economic  relations  between  both  countries 
apparently  still  lacks  in  political  will.  Poten- 
tial mutually  beneficial  solutions  might  in- 
volve development  of  marketing  strategies 
for  those  commodities,  processed  raw  mate- 
rials like  wood  products,  and  manufactured 
products,  with  a  view  to  jointly  penetrating 
the  world  market.  The  similarity  of  Indone- 
sian and  Malaysian  commodities  could  be 
turned  into  an  advantage  in  the  international 
markets. 

Bilateral  trade  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  albeit  slowly.  Until  1986,  the  trade 


favoured  Indonesia,  but  since  1987,  Malay- 
sia has  experienced  a  surplus  (see  Table  1). 
The  shift  in  trade  between  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia,  gives  the  impression  that  both  par- 
ties are  trying  to  enhance  their  trade. 
Although  since  1977  the  Preferential  Trading 
Arrangements  (PTA)  have  been  applied43 
among  ASEAN  members,  most  of  the  items 
that  are  being  traded  do  not  fall  in  this  cate- 
gory. It  means  that  the  ASEAN  PTA  ar- 
rangement does  not  yet  serve  its  purpose  to 
improve  the  intra- ASEAN  trade.  In  addi- 


43PTA  entails  a  reduction  of  internal  (intra-ASEAN) 
tariffs  on  selected  commodity  items,  but  the  individual 
(ASEAN  member)  external  (with  non-ASEAN)  tariffs 
are  maintained.  For  further  explanation,  see  M.  Hadi 
Soesastro,  "Prospects  for  Pacific-Asian  Regional  Trade 
Structures,"  in  Scalapino  et  al.,  Regional  Dynamics, 
378,  especially  footnote  no.  13. 
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Table  2 


INDONESIAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  TRENDS  IN  1980-1991  (US$  MILLION) 

Including  Oil  and  Gas 


Year 

Exports 

Vo  of 

Imports 

%  of 

Balance  of 

I-M* 

M-I** 

Payment 

1980 

23,950.4 

0.25 

1  A  D 1  A  A 

10,834.4 

0.33 

+  13,115.5 

1981 

25,164.5 

0.29 

13,272.1 

0.45 

+  11,829.4 

1982 

22,328.3 

0.26 

16,859.9 

0.33 

+  5,468.4 

1983 

21,145.9 

0.27 

16,351.7 

0.37 

+  4.794.2 

1984 

21,887.8 

0.44 

13,882.1 

0.62 

+  8,005.7 

1985 

18,586.7 

0.41 

10,259.1 

0.51 

+  8.597.6 

1986 

14,805.0 

0.55 

10,718.4 

0.47 

+  4,086.6 

1987 

17,135.6 

0.54 

12,370.3 

1.12 

+  4,765.3 

1988 

19,218.5 

0.95 

13,248.5 

2.05 

+  5,970 

1989 

22,158.9 

0.99 

16,359.6 

2.25 

+  5,799.3 

1990 

25,675.3 

0.98 

21,837.0 

1.49 

+  4,838.3 

1991 

29,142.4 

1.17 

25,868.8 

1.57 

+  3,273.6 

Source:    Table  A.I.  Indonesian  Foreign  Trade  Trends  in  1980-1991  (USS  Million),  1992  Direction  of  Trade  Statistic 
Yearbook,  p.  xx;  the  balance  of  payments  is  counted  by  the  writer. 

*  Wo  of  I-M  :    the  percentage  of  Indonesian  export  value  to  Malaysia,  divided  by  the  export  value  of  Indonesian 
Foreign  Trade. 

**<%  of  M-I :    the  percentage  of  Indonesian  import  value  from  Malaysia,  divided  by  the  import  value  of  Indonesian 
Foreign  Trade. 


tion,  with  regard  to  the  scale  of  Indonesian 
international  trade,  the  percentage  of  trade 
with  Malaysia  is  very  low,  and  does  not  show 
significant  change  from  year  to  year  (see 
Table  2). 

The  difference  in  dependence  on  the  in- 
ternational markets  between  two  countries 
has  also  affected  their  attitudes  toward  inter- 
national economic  challenges.  A  case  in 
point  is  the  Indonesian  response  to  Malay- 
sia's proposal  to  form  an  economic  grouping 
in  East  Asia,  the  East  Asia  Economic  Group 
(EAEG).  Even  though  this  is  more  related  to 
the  political  field,  Indonesia  is  very  careful 
in  its  reaction  towards  that  proposal.  The 
difference  in  the  level  of  dependence  on 


markets  for  export  goods  and  that  of  the 
economic  life  of  both  peoples  also  influence 
their  approach  in  the  international  eco- 

44 

nomy. 

"''For  example,  the  different  perceptions  in  founding 
intra-ASEAN  economic  cooperation,  reflected  in 
several  debates  concerning  the  formation  of  a  free 
market,  the  treatment  of  preferential  tariffs,  joint 
cooperation,  or  industrial  cooperation  on  the  ASEAN 
level;  see  e.g.  in  Noordin  Sopiie,  Chew  Lay  See,  and 
Lim  Siang  Jin,  ed.  ASEAN  at  the  Crossroad:  Obstacles, 
Options  and  Opportunities  in  Economic  Cooperation 
(Kuala  Lumpur:  Institute  of  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  1987);  Malaysia's  proposal  on  EAEG  in  the 
Fourth  Summit  Conference  (Singapore,  1992)  was  re- 
vised to  become  EAEC  (East  Asia  Economic  Caucus), 
but  this  matter  was  only  summarily  mentioned  in  the 
1992  Singapore  Declaration;  see  Kompas,  4  February 
1992. 
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There  is  another  area  of  competition  be- 
tween the  two  countries  with  regard  to  ad- 
vanced nations.  Competition  intensifies  in 
connection  with  the  rapid  flow  of  industrial 
relocation  from  the  Newly  Industrialised 
Countries  (NICs)  in  East  Asia  (Japan,  Tai- 
wan, Hong  Kong,  and  South  Korea)  to  the 
Southeast  Asian  Region.  Both  countries 
have  their  respective  ambitions  to  become  in- 
dustrial forces,  in  order  to  play  a  role  in  the 
international  economic  constellation.  Their 
ambitions  have  led  them  both  to  competition 
in  winning  as  many  investments  and  in- 
dustrial relocations  as  possible  from  satu- 
rated countries. 

At  a  time  when  the  developed  countries 
as  well  as  the  NICs  of  Asia  are  relocating  in- 
dustries to  maintain  their  competitive  edge  in 
the  global  market,  a  substantial  amount  of 
investments  are  being  made  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  region.  It  is  understandable  that  the 
two  countries  are  offering  attractive  incen- 
tives to  solicit  for  investments.  It  would  be  a 
pity,  though  if  in  doing  so,  both  countries 
marginalise  the  benefits  and  returns  from 
these  investments  by  their  efforts  to  outbid 
each  other.  There  is  much  gain  if  both  coun- 
tries could  consolidate  and  coordinate  their 
policy  formulation  on  investment  packages 
which  remain  sufficiently  attractive  to  over- 
seas investors  yet  maximise  returns  to  both 
countries.45 


Military  and  Security  Interactions 

Military  and  security  relations  between 
Malaysia  and  Indonesia  may  be  described  as 
good  at  present.  Joint  military  operations 


Abdullah,  "Malaysia  and  Indonesia  Bilateral  Re- 
lations," 5. 


between  the  two  countries,  reflect  an  ever 
closer  cooperation  in  the  military  and  secu- 
rity fields.  Initially  this  security  cooperation 
was  established  by  organising  joint  security 
operations  in  the  border  regions  of  Kaliman- 
tan, in  1966.  This  was  then  followed  by  joint 
military  exercises  by  the  three  armed  forces, 
i.e.  navy,  air  force  and  army.  The  involve- 
ment in  this  cooperation  has  been  extensive, 
such  as  the  military  operation  facing  the 
communist  insurgents  (PGRS  and  PARA- 
KU),46  around  the  border  of  Serawak-Sabah 
in  Malaysia  with  West  and  East  Kalimantan 
in  Indonesia.  The  communist  insurgents  had 
in  fact  launched  their  operations  even  before 
ASEAN  was  founded. 

The  cooperation  was  enhanced  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Border  Committee 
(JBC)  that  included  joint  military  manoeu- 
vers  (initially,  the  JBC  confined  to  dealing 
with  communist  insurgents  in  the  Sabah  and 
Serawak  border  areas).  Cooperation  in  the 
field  of  defence  and  security  between  the  two 
countries  has  been  successful  and  fairly  well 
developed.  This  cooperation  is  in  fact  con- 
sidered as  the  backbone  of  the  existing  bila- 
teral relationship. 

Defence  and  security  cooperation  now 
includes  intelligence  exchange,  joint  exer- 
cises, exchange  of  officers  to  attend  courses 
in  military  educational  institutions,  and  ex- 
change of  information  in  arms  acquisitions. 
The  two  countries  also  provide  a  limited  ar- 
rangement on  the  complementarity  of  both 
countries'  arms  industry.  Cooperation  could 
also  be  promoted  in  the  specific  fields  of 
arms  procurement  or  in  arms  industry. 


4°PGRS  is  Persatuan  Gerakan  Rakyat  Serawak,  - 
meanings  United  of  Serawak  Peoples'  Movement;  PA- 
RAKU  is  Pasukan  Rakyat  Kalimantan  Utara,  meanings 
North  Kalimantan  Peoples'  Force. 
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Cooperation  in  procurement  could  be  devel- 
oped further  with  the  objective  of  increasing 
efficiency.  A  triangular  defence  and  security 
cooperation  between  Indonesia,  Malaysia, 
and  Singapore  should  be  considered,  in  view 
of  guarding  the  Sea  Lanes  of  Communica- 
tion (SLOC)  of  the  three  countries.47 

The  general  condition  of  Indonesian  re- 
lations with  Malaysia  and  Singapore,  in  de- 
fence and  security,  seems  to  be  improving. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  kind  of  appre- 
hension on  the  side  of  Malaysia,  on  account 
of  the  enhanced  relations  and  military  coop- 

48 

eration  between  Indonesia  and  Singapore. 
Apparently  Malaysia  fears  that  Indonesia's 
closer  military  ties  with  Singapore  will  affect 
Indonesia's  relations  with  Malaysia.  Rela- 
tions and  the  level  of  cooperation  between 
Indonesia  and  Singapore,  which  just  com- 
menced in  1974,  seem  to  be  developing  at  a 
much  faster  pace  than  those  between  Indo- 
nesia and  Malaysia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

47A.R.  Sutopo,  "Cooperation  for  SLOC  Security  in 
Southeast  Asia:  The  Experience  of  ASEAN,"  in  Re- 
sources, Maritime  Transport  and  SLOC  Security  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  Region,  ed.  Dalchoong  Kim  (Seoul:  In- 
stitute of  East  and  West  Studies,  1988),  175-191;  see 
also  Jusuf  Wanandi,  "Indonesia-Malaysia  Bilateral  Re- 
lations," 462-463. 

48In  1968,  Indonesia's  relationship  with  Singapore 
was  politically  at  a  much  lower  intensity  than  that  with 
Malaysia,  a.o.  because  of:  (1)  the  execution  of  two  In- 
donesian marines  by  Singapore,  in  spite  of  President 
Soeharto's  request  for  postponement;  (2)  anti  Chinese 
sentiments  in  Indonesia,  while  the  majority  of  Singa- 
pore's population  are  Chinese.  This  bad  situation  was 
then  corrected  by  a  closer  network  of  private  relations 
among  political  leaders,  and  followed  by  military  rela- 
tions and  cooperation:  (a)  joint  exercises  in  navy  started 
in  1974,  followed  by  Air  Force  in  1980;  (b)  in  1989,  they 
built  facilities  for  aerial  target  practice  in  Riau,  and  a 
centre  for  aerial  shooting  exercises;  (c)  Singapore  was 
allowed  to  use  the  Army  exercise  in  Baturaja  for  its 
armed  forces;  see  Sutopo,  "From  Confrontation  to 
Collaboration,"  336. 


idea  of  a  triangular  economic  cooperation 
for  a  growth  triangle,  including  Singapore, 
Johor  in  Malaysia,  and  the  Riau  islands 
(especially  Batam  and  Bintan),  may  even  in- 
creasingly strengthen  relations  among  the 

49 

three  nations,  not  only  in  economic  field, 
but  also  in  the  political  field,  such  as  reduced 
suspicions  among  the  three  nations. 

Formally  Malaysian  officials  welcomed 
the  close  military  cooperation  between  In- 
donesia and  Singapore.  In  some  Malaysian 
circles,  however,  this  roused  suspicions50  of 
possible  Singapore-Indonesia  conspiracy 
against  Malaysia.  However,  Malaysia's  ap- 
prehension about  a  possible  Singapore- 
Indonesia  federation  is  unfounded  since 
military  relations  and  cooperation  between 


This  idea  was  expressed  by  Goh  Chok  Tong  (then 
Premier  Minister  of  Singapore),  see  Straits  Times  (21 
December  1989);  Generally  that  idea  is  called  SIJORI; 
for  further  explanation  on  this  matter,  see  Mary  Pang- 
estu,  "Growth  Triangle  as  a  Model  for  ASEAN  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation:  An  Indonesian  Perspective,"  paper 
presented  at  the  conference  on  "ASEAN  Economic 
Cooperation  in  the  1990s,"  Singapore,  27-28  June  1991. 

50This  kind  of  suspicion  was  not  directly  stated  to 
Indonesia  by  the  government  of  Malaysia,  but  was  im- 
plied in  opinions  developing  within  Malaysia;  ibid.  The 
background  of  Malaysia's  suspicions  might  be  based  on 
its  attitude  towards  Singapore,  since  its  independence. 
On  August  31,  1957,  the  new  premier  Tenku  Abdul 
Rahman  denied  a  merger  with  Singapore  for  two  rea- 
sons: (1)  it  would  make  the  precarious  balance  between 
the  Malay  and  Chinese  ethnic  group  be  disrupted,  bring- 
ing the  Chinese  into  the  majority;  (2)  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  two  countries,  a.o.:  (a)  Malay 
was  the  national  language  of  Malaya,  while  the  majority 
of  Singaporeans  spoke  Chinese;  (b)  Malaya  had  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  while  the  Chinese  were  unlikely  to 
pay  homage  to  a  king  as  head  of  state,  let  alone  a  Malay 
monarch;  (c)  Islam  was  the  state  religion  of  Malaya,  and 
the  Singaporean  Chinese  were  hardly  likely  to  accept 
that;  see  Arnold  C.  Brackman,  Southeast  Asia  Second 
Front:  The  Power  Struggle  in  the  Malay  Archipelago 
(New  York:  Praeger,  1966),  22. 


SIMILARITIES  AND  DIFFERENCES 

Malaysia  and  Indonesia  actually  existed  long 
before  there  was  any  cooperation  between 
Indonesia  and  Singapore.  Perhaps,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  in  Malaysia,  due  to  the 
improved  quality  of  military  relations  and 
cooperation  between  Indonesia  and  Singa- 
pore. 

In  order  to  enhance  ties  in  the  political 
and  security  fields,  Malaya's  relations  with 
ABRI  and  the  Indonesian  Department  of 
Defence  and  Security  should  take  into  ac- 
count ABRI's  role  in  socio-political  matters. 
This  implies  that  relations  with  ABRI  should 
not  be  confined  to  defence  and  security  only, 
but  should  also  include  political  matters. 
Military  cooperation  between  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia,  and  between  Indonesia  and  Singa- 
pore, need  to  be  increasingly  strengthened, 
because  military  and  security  cooperation 
between  three  countries  would  reinforce  the 
triangular  relationship. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  difference 
in  perception  concerning  military  and  securi- 
ty cooperation  with  outside  parties  between 
Indonesia  and  both  neighbours.  Because  of 
its  experience,  Indonesia  apparently  does  not 
see  the  benefit  of  defence  and  military  coop- 
eration with  forces  outside  the  region.  This  is 
evident  from  Indonesia's  opposition,  at  least 
formally,  to  the  presence  of  foreign  bases 
and  defence/military  pacts  in  Southeast 
Asia.  On  the  other  hand,  Malaysia  as  well  as 
Singapore,  sees  a  certain  value  in  having  de- 
fence relations  with  outside  countries.  Ma- 
laysia and  Singapore  joined  a  Five  Defence 
Power  Arrangement  (FDPA)  in  the  early 
1970s.  Until  now,  there  have  been  no  signs 
that  either  will  abandon  this  kind  of  defence 
cooperation,  even  though  the  international 
climate  has  improved.  In  the  past  there  was  a 
speculation  that  this  pact  was  aimed  at  In- 
donesia. 
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Concluding  Remarks 

Malaysia  and  Indonesia,  with  their 
similar  cultures,  history,  and  shared  borders, 
have  enjoyed  close  relations  from  time  im- 
memorial. Their  relationship  is  strategically 
important,  and  together  with  Singapore,  the 
three  countries  could  become  the  spearhead 
of  ASEAN  regional  associations.  However, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  relationship  should  not 
be  taken  for  granted. 

Good  relations  between  Indonesia  and 
Singapore  was  just  established  in  1974. 
Nevertheless,  the  swiftness  of  improvement 
in  the  political  and  military  relations  be- 
tween Singapore  and  Indonesia  caused  ap- 
prehensive feelings  on  the  part  of  Malaysia. 

From  the  Malaysian  perspective,  good 
relations  with  Indonesia  are  often  based  on 
the  similarity  of  race,  culture,  and  religion. 
Malaysians  are  inclined  to  overlook  the  dif- 
ferences, ranging  from  historical,  political, 
economic  to  socio-cultural  ones.  There  are 
other  differences,  ranging  from  geographic 
size,  number  of  inhabitants  and  resources. 
In  fact,  those  differences  have  influenced 
their  different  perceptions  about  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

Before  independence,  particularly  in  the 
wake  of  Japanese  occupation,  the  two  coun- 
tries established  a  close  relationship.  How- 
ever, from  1964  to  1966,  the  relationship  was 
disturbed  by  confrontation,  and  since  1966, 
it  has  reverted  to  collaboration.  Since  1967, 
relations  have  ameliorated  due  to  collabora- 
tion among  ASEAN  member  countries. 
Hence,  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  bilateral 
relations  between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia 
are  characterised  by  simultaneous  love-hate 
feelings,  emotional  factors  and  real  issues. 
Some  cases,  which  have  been  mentioned, 
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show  this  pattern. 

Current  relations  are  becoming  more  in- 
timate, but  they  are  still  marked  by  prob- 
lems. While  there  are  good  formal  relations, 
they  are  often  disturbed  by  misunderstand- 
ings, insensivity,  or  lack  of  consultation. 
Consequently,  when  a  problem  emerges, 
people  easily  reflect  again  on  their  feelings, 
as  in  the  case  of  relations  between  an  older 
and  a  younger  brother.  This  psychological 
situation  happens,  because  bilateral  relations 
may  be  based  more  on  community  of  family 
relationship  rather  than  on  pragmatical  and 
businesslike  attitudes. 

The  concept  of  serumpun,  which  is  based 
on  Malay  ethnicity  and  Islam,  can  not  be  ful- 
ly applied,  because  both  countries  have  their 
own  experience  in  facing  problems  of  na- 
tional unity,  races,  ethnicity  and  religion! 

After  1967,  relations  between  the  two 
countries  have  improved.  Although,  the  em- 
phasis seems  to  be  still  on  the  political  and 
security  realms,  the  economic  field  is  still 
searching  for  a  definite  fora.  Furthermore, 
competition  in  the  economic  field  still  pre- 
vails. However,  the  complementarity  of  the 
Indonesian  and  Malaysian  economies  with 
that  of  Singapore,  has  generated  the  idea  of 
a  triangle  of  cooperation  (SIJORI)  that 
could  strengthen  relations  among  the  three 


nations. 

Malaysia  and  Indonesia  should  realise 
that  they  are  different,  and  the  differences 
will  continue  to  exist.  Those  differences, 
however,  may  not  hamper  their  relations. 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  improve  under- 
standing of  the  differences,  and  to  overcome 
them  immediately  whenever  those  dif- 
ferences begin  to  affect  the  relationship. 
Perceptions  and  accepted  notions  of  the 
great  similarities  between  the  two  countries, 
should  be  continuously  re-examined  so  as 
not  to  be  overtaken  by  developments  and  to 
lose  thus  their  relevance  to  become  mere 
myths. 

This  writer  believes  that  efforts  to  de- 
velop cooperativities  between  leaders,  poli- 
cy makers,  ASEAN  young  leaders,  and  peo- 
ple of  the  two  countries,  could  enhance  bila- 
teral relationship.  But  formal  government  to 
government  relationship  should  be  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  this  bilateral  relationship. 

Bilateral  relations  between  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia  are  likely  to  remain  stable  and 
fruitful  for  a  long  time,  if  efforts  continue  to 
be  made  to  improve  formal  and  informal 
links  between  the  two  nations.  It  is  clearly  in 
the  best  interests  of  both  to  pursue  a  survival 
in  the  changing  international  and  regional 
environments. 


The  Phenomenon 
of  Illegal  Immigrants 

Firdaus  Haji  Abdullah 


ONE  of  the  most  significant  issues 
(and  currently  most  topical  and 
problematic)  in  the  Malaysia- Indo- 
nesia relations  is  the  illegal  immigrants  phe- 
nomenon. This  is  a  phenomenon  more  than 
just  what  the  population  experts  or  the 
human  resource  economists  might  call 
"cross  country  labour  movement".  It  has 
significant  bearings  not  only  on  social  and 
economic  but  also  on  political  and  security 
as  well  as  on  religious  and  cultural  matters. 
And  not  less  significant,  it  has  created  a 
string  of  administrative  and  managerial  chal- 
lenges to  the  public  and  the  private  sectors  in 
both  countries.  To  both  governments  it  has 
certainly  become  an  embarrassing  diplo- 
matic issue.  It  is  complicated  and  multi- 
faceted. 

It  is  a  sensitive  issue  to  different  groups 
in  both  countries  and  it  has  caused  the  vari- 
ous groups  many  dilemmas.  Mishandling  of 


This  article  is  the  second  part  of  "Issues  in  Malaysia- 
Indonesia  Relations,"  paper  presented  at  ASEAN  Fel- 
lowship Seminar,  Japan  Institute  of  International  Af- 
fairs, Tokyo,  Japan,  20  August  1992.  . 


the  issues  could  easily  lead  to  a  host  of  unto- 
ward situations.  Hence  this  is  an  issue  which 
put  both  countries  in  the  jalan  melereng 
mode  of  relationship.  Both  have  to  tackle  it 
with  extra  care  and  patience  as  well  as  with 
extra  tact  and  understanding,  giving  impor- 
tance to  the  latent  as  well  the  obvious  rami- 
fications of  the  situation. 

In  Malaysia,  the  issue  is  a  source  of  poli- 
tical embarrassment  to  the  government, 
whereas  some  politicians  as  well  as  political 
observers  perceived  it  as  a  potential  security 
risk.  But  to  employers  in  the  construction 
and  plantation  sectors,  the  illegal  im- 
migrants are  a  source  of  the  much-needed 
labour  supply.1  To  the  local  petty  traders 
they  are  arch-rivals  and  strong-willed  compe- 
titors who  would  potentially  displace  or  out- 
smart them  in  petty  trading  hawking  busi- 
nesses.2 To  working  couples  or  middle  class 

'Azizah  Kassim,  "The  Unwelcome  Guests:  Indone- 
sian Immigrants  and  Malaysian  Public  Responses," 
Tonan  Ajia  Kenkyu  Southeast  Asian  Studies  25,  no.  2 
(September  1987):  271;  and  FEER,  11  January  1990. 
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households  in  the  urban  areas,  they  are  a 
source  of  supply  for  house  maids.  And  to 
the  general  population  some  of  the  illegal 
immigrants  are  perceived  to  be  criminal 
menace  who  would  indulge  in  house  break- 
ings, rapes  and  even  murders. 

In  Indonesia  (certainly  they  are  not  re- 
ferred to  as  'illegal  immigrants')  the  emi- 
grants are  considered  as  foreign  exchange 
earners,  although  the  amount  is  relatively 
small  as  compared  to  that  earned  by  other 
sectors.  Or  in  other  sense  they  are  regarded 
as  surplus  labour  force  seeking  employment 
in  a  foreign  country.5  Hence,  it  reduces  the 
high  unemployment  rate  at  home.  From 
another  angle,  the  Indonesian  government 
might  look  at  the  phenomenon  as  a  diplo- 
matic embarrassement  as  well  as  additional 
administrative  burden  especially  when  the 
emigrants  were  abused  and  ill-treated  by 
their  employers  in  the  receiving  (host)  coun- 
try or  when  they  were  involved  in  criminal 
acts  or  suffered  tragedies  such  as  ship- 
wrecks.6 To  their  fellow  villagers  where  they 
are  originated,  the  emigrants  are  perceived 
as  "the  ones  who  have  economically  made 
it"  and  are  in  a  position  to  send  home  remit- 
tance for  the  material  betterment  of  their 
respective  families.7  In  short,  the  "illegal" 

3DaruI  Amin  Abd.  Manaf,  Pendatang  Indonesia 
dan  Implikasinya  Terhadap  Negara  Malaysia  (1970- 
1990):  Kajian  Kes  di  Kuala  Lumpur  (Bangi:  B.A.  Dis- 
sertation, University  Kebangsaan,  1988),  200-206. 
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3Isono  Sadoko,  "Why  are  Indonesia's  Overseas 
Workers  Relatively  Few  Compared  with  Other  Asian 
Countries?:  A  Look  at  Possible  Explanation,"  Asia 
Club  Papers  no.  3  (Tokyo:  Compilation  of  Papers  & 
Summary  of  Discussion,  Tokyo  Club  Foundation  for 
Global  Studies,  1992),  153. 

6FEER,  11  January  1990. 

7Personal  interview  with  a  Malaysian  employer  of  an 
Indonesian  maid,  Kuala  Lumpur,  March  1992. 


emigrant/immigrant  phenomenon  is  certain- 
ly not  a  simple  or  straight  forward  issue  in 
the  Malaysia- Indonesia  relations.  It  is  multi- 
dimensional and  bear  various  ramifications. 

Although  the  Malaysian  government 
treated  the  problem  more  seriously  within 
the  last  one  or  two  years,  complaints  from 
the  Malaysian  public  against  the  illegal  im- 
migrants were  aired  as  early  as  1981,  or 
perhaps  earlier.  The  complaining  voice  of 
the  public  was  amplified  in  Parliament  by  an 
'  opposition  leader  when  he  said:  "The  Indo- 
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nesians  rape,  plunder  and  pillage."  In  a 
sense  the  opposition  leader  might  be  con- 
sidered as  exaggerating  or  over-generalizing. 
But  a  few  years  after  he  made  the  statement, 
a  government  statistics  revealed  an  alarming 
fact.  According  to  records  at  the  police  head- 
quarters in  Kuala  Lumpur,  between  1985-88, 
a  total  of  4,333  crimes  in  Peninsular  Malay- 
sia were  committed  by  the  Indonesians  in- 
cluding murder,  robbery  with  fire  arms, 

Q 

rape,  assault,  house  breaking  and  theft..  In 
terms  of  the  overall  crime  rate  in  Malaysia, 
the  figure  can  be  considered  as  not  high.  But 
if  the  number  is  considered  in  proportion  to 
the  Indonesian  population  in  the  country, 
then  its  percentage  would  be  abnormally 
high. 

What  was  more  alarming  was  when  the 
Indonesians  committed  the  crimes  against 
famous  individuals  or  against  those  who 
were  considered  to  be  "well  protected." 
Among  those  who  became  the  victims  was  a 
retired  top  national  leader,  the  late  Tun  Sar- 
don  Jubir  who,  during  his  active  years,  had 
held  several  prominent  positions  in  the  coun- 
try such  as  Governor  of  the  Penang  State, 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and 
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several  Ministerial  posts  in  the  Fifties  and 
Sixties.  In  November  1981,  his  house  in  the 
elite  residential  area  in  Kuala  Lumpur  was 
broken  into  by  "three  robbers  with  Indone- 
sian accents."  He  and  his  wife  were  each  tied 
to  a  chair  at  knife  point  while  the  robbers 
ransacked  the  house  and  then  escaped  with 
jewellery  and  cash  worth  several  thousand 
Malaysian  dollars.10 

Similar  incidents  happened  to  principles 
(heads)  of  two  residential  colleges  on  the 
University  of  Malaysia  campus  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  in  early  1984.  (At  that  time  the 
writer  himself  was  also  a  principal  of 
another  residential  college  on  the  same  cam- 
pus). The  campus  was  supposed  to  be  well 
guarded  around  the  clock  by  a  troop  of 
security  guards,  yet  the  criminals  could 
break  in.  Another  instance  was  the  case  of  a 
12- year-old  daughter  of  a  prominent  citizen 
in  the  southern  state  of  Johore,  who  was 
raped  by  robbers  "with  Javanese  (Indone- 
sian) accents."11 

It  is  widely  believed  that  some  of  the  rob- 
bers applied  "black  magic"  to  hypnotize  or 
to  make  their  victims  unconcious.  Naturally 
all  these  cause  considerable  alarm  and  in- 
tense resentfulness  among  the  general 
public.  The  fear  was  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  even  prominent  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  supposedly  "safe  area"  became 
easily  vulnerable  to  criminal  acts  perpetrated 
by  the  illegal  Indonesian  immigrants. 

But  Malaysian  concerns  and  worries 
about  the  illegal  immigrants  were  due  not 
only  to  their  criminal  activities,  but  also  to 
many  other  factors.  And  one  of  these  factors 
is  their  large  size  which  seemed  to  be  ever  in- 
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creasing  over  the  years.  Due  to  the  clandes- 
tine nature  of  their  movements  and  where- 
abouts it  is  naturally  dificult  to  get  an  ac- 
curate statistics  of  their  size.  But  by  in- 
ference and  mere  observation,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  notice  their  astronomical  increase. 
This  writer  recollects  his  own  personal  obser- 
vation on  how  such  increase  occurred  in  cer- 
tain areas  in  and  around  the  capital  of  Kuala 
Lumpur  within  the  last  ten  years.  For  exam- 
ple around  the  Chow  Kit  area  (known  to  be 
the  busiest  market  place  in  the  country)  one 
could  easily  have  the  impression  he  is  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Jakarta  or  typical  Indonesian 
big  cities.  There  is  hardly  a  single  moment 
when  one's  eyes  are  free  from  seeing  the  In- 
donesians regardless  where  he  stands  and  to- 
wards which  direction  he  looks  in  the  Chow 
Kit  area. 

According  to  a  socio-anthropological 
study  of  a  squatter  area  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
the  number  of  Indonesian  illegal  immigrants 
residing  in  that  particular  area  increased 
from  six  or  seven  in  the  early  Seventies 
to  an  estimated  4,000  in  mid-Eighties.12 
The  rapid  increase  was  due  both  to  repro- 
duction and  immigration  of  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  "pioneers".  The  same  study 
reported  a  case  where  an  early  immigrant 
was  followed  by  twenty- five  members  of  his 
immediate  family  within  ten  years  after  his 
arrival. 

There  are  several  explanations  as  to  why 
and  how  the  Indonesian  immigrants  flooded 
into  Malaysia  over  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
"push"  factors  from  Indonesia  and  the 
"pull"  factors  in  Malaysia  worked  in 
tandem  in  inducing  the  large  number  of  In- 
donesians to  migrate  to  Malaysia  since  mid- 
Seventies  when  the  implementation  of  Ma- 

12Azizah  Kassim,  "Unwelcome  Guests",  273. 
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laysia's  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP)  gained 
its  momentum.  In  response  to  the  NEP's  ur- 
banization and  industrialization  pro- 
grammes, sizeable  portion  of  Malay  youths 
from  the  rural  areas  moved  to  the  urban 
areas  and  caused  an  acute  labour  shortage  in 
the  agricultural  sector.  Both  the  government- 
sponsored  land  development  and  agricul- 
tural resettlement  schemes  as  well  as  private 
plantation  estates  were  in  desperate  need  of 
labourers. 

The  labour  shortage  had  disrupted  the 
agricultural  productions  and  consequently 
caused  considerable  loss.  Members  of 
United  Planters  Association,  claimed  that  in 
1980  they  suffered  a  lost  of  US$23  million 
due  to  the  labour  shortage.13  Until  recently 
the  agricultural  sector  remains  a  major  for- 
eign exchange  earner  for  Malaysia.  In  1988, 
for  example,  rubber  and  palm  oil  accounted 
for  17.7  per  cent  of  the  country's  export  ear- 
nings.14 Thus  when  members  of  the  United 
Planters  Association  suffered  heavy  losses 
due  to  the  labour  shortage  it  also  means  a 
loss  to  the  government  in  terms  of  taxes. 
Perhaps  this  was  why  the  government  con- 
ceded to  the  plantation  owners  request  to 
employ  foreign  labourers.  And  for  several 
reasons  the  most  readily  available  foreign 
labourers  for  the  Malaysian  plantations  were 
those  from  Indonesia. 

Limited  economic  opportunities  and 
acute  unemployment  problems  in  Indonesia 
became  the  "push  factor"  to  migrate.  From 
the  Malaysian  side,  the  main  "pull  factors" 
were  the  unemployment  opportunities  with 
much  higher  wages  as  compared  to  what  one 
would  earn  in  Indonesia,  although  in  Malay- 
sia the  Indonesian  labourers  do  not  get  the 
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same  deal  as  their  local  counterparts.  In  an 
palm  oil  plantation  in  Malaysia,  an  Indone- 
sian labourer  could  earn  between  Rp  7,000  to 
Rp  8,000  (roughly  equivalent  to  US$3.00- 
$4.00)  a  day;  whereas  in  the  Indonesian 
island  of  Lombok  an  average  daily  wage  was 
only  between  Rp  500-Rp  1,000. 15  And  accor- 
ding to  an  International  Labour  Office  re- 
port, the  monthly  wage  of  a  construction 
labourer  in  Indonesia  is  only  Rp  39,000 
(US$22.56)  whereas  his  counterpart  in  Ma- 
laysia receives  M$618.00  (US$228.89). 

In  addition  to  better  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  higher  wages,  the  high  degree  of 
linguistic  similarity  between  the  two  coun- 
tries reduced  the  communication  problems 
for  the  Indonesian  labourers  to  work  in  Ma- 
laysia. In  addition,  there  is  similar  cultural 
heritage  and  religion  which  further  encour- 
aged the  migration.16  And  the  geographical 
proximity  reduced  the  transport/travelling 
problems  for  them  to  come  without  having 
to  go  through  government  immigration  for- 
malities. The  nearest  Indonesian  island  from 
Malaysia  is  only  thirty  minutes  by  motor- 
boat.  These  are  the  main  factors  that  in- 
duced the  influx  of  Indonesian  immigrants 
to  Malaysia. 

When  the  influx  began  in  the  mid-seven- 
ties, the  immigrants'  main  destination  was 
the  rural  areas,  specifically  the  oil  palm  and 
rubber  plantation  estates  and  government 
land  development  schemes.  Since  they  were 
brought  in  (or  rather  smuggled  in)  by  "il- 
legal syndicates"  or  informal  social  net- 
works in  a  surreptitious  manner,  their  arrival 
in  the  early  years  was  hardly  noticeable.  And 
since  they  were  largely  confined  to  the  locali- 
ty of  their  working  areas  in  the  plantation 
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estates,  their  presence  then  was  barely  felt  by 
the  mainstream  of  the  population.  They 
rarely  came  to  the  urban  areas,  and  when 
they  did  they  did  not  appear  to  be  too  ob- 
vious because  their  number  was  still  relative- 
ly small. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  seventies, 
their  presence  in  the  country  began  to  be  in- 
creasingly felt  by  the  local  population  due  to 
their  frequent  appearances  in  public  places 
in  the  urban  areas.  By  then  their  number  was 
increasingly  higher  and  their  employment 
was  not  longer  confined  to  the  agricultural 
sector  in  the  rural  areas.  Now  their  services 
were  equally  needed  in  the  construction  sec- 
tor in  the  urban  areas.  At  the  same  time  mid- 
dle class  families  in  the  urban  areas  were  also 
increasingly  in  need  of  the  Indonesian  house- 
maids. This  was  because  rural  Malaysian 
girls  who  would  usually  work  as  maids  with 
middle-class  households  in  the  urban  areas, 
were  now  more  interested  to  work  in  various 
factories  which  were  now  proliferating 
thanks  to  the  rapid  industrialization  process. 
Thus  employment  opportunities  for  the  In- 
donesian immigrants  were  now  expanding 
from  the  agricultural  to  the  construction  and 
the  service  sectors.  Hence  their  number  in- 
creased substantially  and  thereby  their 
presence  in  the  country  became  increasingly 
felt. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  due  to  the  clandes- 
tine nature  of  their  arrival,  their  exact 
number  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  the  fact 
they  increased  astronomically  over  the  years, 
is  not  difficult  to  gauge.  In  August  1979,  one 
of  the  Malaysian  dailies,  The  Star  quoted  a 
source  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  which 
estimated  the  number  of  illegal  Indonesian 
immigrants  in  Malaysia  then  to  be  12,000. 
And  two  years  later  a  regional  weekly  news 
magazine  quoted  another  Malaysian  govern- 


ment source  which  estimated  the  number  to 
be  as  high  as  100,000. 17  And  according  to 
the  1978/88  Report  on  Labour  and  Man- 
power issued  by  the  Malaysian  Ministry  of 
Human  Resources  (the  new  name  for  the 
Ministry  of  Labour),  in  1984  there  were  ap- 
proximately 500,000  foreign  workers  in  Ma- 
laysia, mostly  Indonesian  illegal  immigrants. 

In  November  1991,  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament from  the  opposition  Democratic  Ac- 
tion Party  (DAP)  who  was  also  Secretary 
General  of  the  Malaysian  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress (MTUC),  Mr.  V.  David  contended  that 
there  were  about  one  million  foreign  workers 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  alone.  They  came  not 
only  from  Indonesia  but  also  from  Bang- 
ladesh, India,  Burma,  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines.  But  a  very  substantial  majority 
are  Indonesian  such  that  to  many  Malaysians 
the  term  immigrant  or  illegal  labour  are 
taken  to  be  synonymous  with  Indonesians.18 
Admittedly,  the  figures  cited  thus  far,  at- 
tributed to  various  sources,  are  unlikely  to 
be  accurate,  but  nevertheless,  they  are  illus- 
trative of  two  facts:  first,  the  number  of  the 
illegal  immigrants,  indeed  has  grown  to  an 
alarming  size;  and  second,  they  have  caused 
considerable  concerns  and  worries  among 
the  local  population.  And  all  that  was  com- 
pounded by  frequent  mass-media  reports  on 
criminal  activities  by  some  of  the  illegal  im- 
migrants. 

In  addition  to  the  worries  and  concerns 
about  their  growing  number  and  the  fre- 
quent reports  about  the  crimes  committed  by 


"ASIAWEEK,  27  November  1981. 

18Azizah  Kassim,  "Recruitment  and  Employment  of 
Indonesian  Workers:  Problems  and  Major  Policy  Is- 
sues," being  a  paper  for  ILO  Inter-Country  Workshop 
on  Migrants  Workers  in  Plantation  Industry,  Kuala 
Lumpur,  12-17  November  1991,  5. 
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some  of  the  immigrants,  the  local  Malaysian 
population  is  also  affected  in  other  forms. 
And  the  reactions  or  the  responses  from  the 
Malaysians  are  by  no  means  uniform.  Those 
who  need  their  services  either  as  plantation 
or  construction  workers  and  house  maids  or 
restaurant  dish-washers,  naturally  welcome 
them.  They  provided  the  much  needed  cheap 
labour.  But  certain  other  segments  of  the 
Malaysian  local  population  are  resentful  of 
the  immigrants  for  social,  economic  and 
political  reasons. 

At  the  grass  root  level,  they  are  resented 
by  the  original  (local)  residents  of  the  areas 
where  the  immigrants  made  their  congested 
settlements.  Their  influx  into  certain  squat- 
ter areas  has  reduced  the  original  residents  to 
a  minority  and  at  the  same  time  has  wors- 
ened the  standard  of  living  because  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  squatter  population  does  not 
commensurate  to  the  increase  of  basic  social 
amenities.  Water  supply  becomes  a  problem. 
So  does  garbage  and  waste  disposal.  This 
will  naturally  lead  to  health  hazards. 

The  health  risk  is  exacerbated  by  the  fact 
that  the  immigrants  enter  the  country  not 
only  by  outskirting  the  immigration  authori- 
ty but  also  without  any  form  of  health  scru- 
tiny. And  when  they  arrive,  they  are  unable 
to  get  any  form  of  medical  treatment  from 
any  clinic  both  for  economic  reasons  and  for 
the  lack  of  valid  documents.  Thus  they  bring 
in  another  possible  harm  in  the  form  of  con- 
tagious disease.  The  writer  himself  has  per- 
sonally come  to  know  of  a  case  where  a 
family  employed  an  Indonesian  maid  who 
happened  to  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 
As  usual,  the  maid  was  employed  through  an 
illegal  syndicate  which  never  made  any  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  her  health  status.  Her  ill- 
ness came  to  the  employer's  knowledge 
through  a  neighbour  who  saw  her  groaning 


and  vomiting  blood  in  the  house  compound 
while  the  employer  (who  happened  to  be  the 
writer's  brother-in-law)  and  his  wife  were  at 
their  working  places. 

Another  study  conducted  in  the  Sabah 
State  (East  Malaysia)  found  out  that  "the 
congested  and  unsanitary  conditions  under 
which  the  illegal  immigrants  live  have  led  to 
the  sporadic  outbreaks  of  measles  and  cho- 
lera.19 And  in  certain  areas  in  Peninsular 
Malaysia,  the  illegal  immigrants  have 
brought  in  back  malaria  which  was  eradi- 
cated in  the  country  many  years  ago. 

Besides  health  hazard,  the  congested  con- 
dition of  the  immigrant  dwelling  places  has 
also  proved  to  be  a  fire  hazard.  A  case  in 
point  was  an  incident  in  one  of  their  squatter 
areas  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in  1986  when  twenty 
wooden  houses  (or  rather  shacks)  were 
gutted  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  and  made 
about  200  of  the  illegal  immigrants  home- 
less.21 The  writer  has  also  personally  seen 
another  immigrant  squater  area  where  elec- 
trical power  supply  was  haphazardly  ex- 
tended to  several  houses  through  a  net  of  ex- 
tension wires  a  single  outlet.  Such  a  case  is 
another  cause  of  resentment  from  the  local 
residents  at  the  grass  root  level. 

From  the  political  point  of  view,  the  Ma- 
laysian public  reactions  to  the  illegal  Indone- 
sian immigrants  differ  according  to  ethnic 
groups  and  are  changing  over  time.  In  the 
early  years  of  their  presence,  the  immigrants 
were  "silently  welcomed"  by  the  ethnic 

''Patrick  Piilai,  "Malaysia:  Nature,  Contributory 
Factors,  and  Consequences  of  Cross-Country  Labour 
Mobility,"  Asia  Club  Papers  no.  3  (1992),  35  (Tokyo: 
Compilation  of  Papers  &  Summary  of  Discussion, 
Tokyo  Club  Foundation  for  Global  Studies,  1992). 

30Ibid.  and  FEER.  1 1  January  1990. 

2lAzizah  Kassim,  "Unwelcome  Guests,"  275. 
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Malays  who  form  the  main  component  of 
the  bumiputera  (indigenous  population).  In 
other  words,  in  those  early  years,  generally 
the  Malays  did  not  show  any  overt  resent- 
ment because  they  did  not  perceive  the  pre- 
sence of  the  immigrants  to  adversely  affect 
them.  Instead,  the  immigrants  were  then 
perceived  as  bangsa  serumpun  (people  of  the 
same  ethnic  stock)  who  would  eventually 
assimilate  with  the  local  bumiputera.  Thus, 
in  the  long  run  the  Indonesian  immigrants 
were  regarded  to  have  strengthened  the 
Malays'  electoral  power  vis-a-vis  the  non- 
Malays  because  it  was  assumed  that  they  (or 
their  offsprings)  will  be  assimilated  with  the 
local  Malays.  Such  an  assumption  was  re- 
inforced by  a  statement  made  by  a  Deputy 
Minister  who  is  also  a  high-ranking  youth 
leader  of  the  ruling  party,  the  United  Malays 
National  Organization  (UMNO),  as  quoted 
by  a  Jakarta  based  newsmagazine,  Tempo: 

It  is  true  that  today  the  Indonesian  immigrants  do 
not  contribute  anything  towards  UMNO.  But  it 
would  be  different  after  they  stay  in  this  country  for 
ten  years  and  are  allowed  to  apply  for  citizenship 
and  thereby  become  voters.  Even  their  offsprings  in 

this  country  will  automatically  become  Malaysian 

.  .  22 
citizens. 

In  other  words,  the  political  assumption 
of  the  local  Malays  towards  the  Indonesian 
immigrants  in  the  early  years  was  that  they 
"would  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Ma- 
lays in  the  country's  delicate  communal 
balance.  Because  of  that  their  presence 
then  was  either  silently  condoned  or  toler- 
ated or  secretly  (tacitly)  encouraged.  On  the 
part  of  the  non-Malays,  however,  while  they 
share  the  same  assumption  as  the  Malays  as 
stated  above,  they  were  naturally  resentful 
of  its  implications,  as  stated  by  a  researcher: 

nTEMPO,  24  January  1987. 
aFEER,  18  April  1985. 


Local  non-Malays  have  been  concerned  that  since 
the  Indonesians  are  of  ethnic  Malay  stock  they 
would  change  the  Malay-non  Malay  demographic 
ratios  in  the  country  which  would  have  potentially 
explosive  implication  since  the  apportioning  of  the 
political  and  economic  powers  is  based  heavily  on 
ethnic  shares  in  the  population. ^ 

However,  over  the  years,  while  the  non- 
Malays'  political  response  remained  the 
same,  the  Malays'  reaction  began  to  change 
as  they  gradually  realized  that  the  current  or 
the  immediate  impact  of  the  Indonesian  im- 
migrants' presence  has  adversely  affected 
their  interests.  The  working  class  or  the 
lower  income  group  of  the  Malays  in  the  ur- 
ban areas  began  to  see  the  Indonesians  as 
rivals  in  obtaining  limited  social  amenities, 
encroaching  into  their  traditional  domain  of 
"social  and  economic  cakes." 

Then  there  was  another  additional  factor 
that  made  the  Malays  more  resentful.  It  was 
reported  that  some  of  the  Indonesian  illegal 
immigrants  were  Christians  and  there  were 
those  who  tried  to  establish  their  church  and 
some  were  alleged  to  have  spread  Christiani- 

25 

ty  among  the  Malays.  Spreading  or  pro- 
pagating other  "religious  doctrines  or  beliefs 
among  the  persons  professing  the  religion  of 
Islam"  is  prohibited  or  restricted  by  the 
Federal  or  State  law.  Thus  it  is  considered 
as  a  constitutional  offence  to  do  so.  And  the 
Malays,  who  are  generally  orthodox  about 
their  religion,  took  it  as  a  sensitive  issue  and 
a  serious  social  offence. 


Lin  Li  Lian,  "The  Consequence  of  International 
Migration  for  Social  Change:  The  Case  of  Malaysia," 
paper  presented  at  IUSSP  Workshop,  Canberra,  Aus- 
tralia 1984,  cited  in  Darul  Amin,  Pendatang  Indonesia, 
105. 

25STAR,  9  August  1987. 

26Malaysia:  Federal  Constitution  (Kuala  Lumpur: 
Government  Printer,  1979),  Article  11,  Clause  4. 
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The  concerns  of  the  Malays  regarding 
this  matter  were  highlighted  by  the  President 
of  the  UMNO  Youth  who  is  also  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  Dato  Seri  Najib  Tun  Razak,  when 
he  said  that ' '  the  illegal  immigrants  preached 
Christianity  in  a  subtle  and  quiet  manner." 
And  he  considered  it  as  the  "biggest  threat 

27 

facing  Muslims  in  Malaysia  today.'  In 
short,  it  was  quite  a  "shocking  eye-opener" 
for  the  man  on  the  street  among  the  general 
Malay  public  to  discover  that  his  "Indone- 
sian blood  brothers"  professed  a  different 
religion.  Inevitably  this  added  up  to  the  local 
Malays'  resentment  against  the  immigrants. 
Of  course  there  was  further  aggravation 
among  Malaysians  of  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic classes  regardless  of  ethnic  origins, 
with  the  increasing  crime  rate  perpetrated  by 
some  of  the  Indonesians. 

The  economic  ramifications  of  the  immi- 
grants have  caused  resentments  from  at  least 
three  groups:  trade  unions,  petty  traders  and  , 
local  authority  enforcement  officers.  The 
trade  unions  were  resentful  of  the  illegal  im- 
migrants in  Malaysia,  especially  against 
those  employed  in  the  plantation  sector  be- 
cause the  "cheap  labour"  provided  by  the 
Indonesian  undermined  their  bargaining 
power.  Given  the  choice,  the  Malaysian 
plantation  owners  prefer  to  employ  the  il- 
legal immigrants,  because  in  that  way  they 
are  free  from  the  obligation  to  observe  the 
Malaysian  labour  law  which  inter  alia  stipu- 
lated a  minimum  pay  between  MS9.00- 
M$  12.00  per  day.  Employers  in  Malaysia  are 
also  obliged  to  provide  medical  services,  ac- 
cident compensation  benefits  and  Employees 
Provident  Fund  (EPF).  However,  the  Indo- 
nesian immigrants  being  used  to  much  lower 
wages  and  a  lower  standard  of  living  in  their 
country,  are  willing  to  accept  much  less  pay 

21  STAR.  9  August  1987 


than  their  Malaysian  counterparts.  And 
since  they  are  illegally  employed  they  are 
deprived  of  the  benefits  that  the  employers 
normally  provide  under  the  official  Malay- 
sian labour  law. 

The  availability  of  such  "cheap  illegal 
immigrant  labour"  consequently  streng- 
thened the  employers'  bargaining  position 
vis-a-vis  the  local  trade  unions.  Naturally 
this  would  have  adverse  effects  on  the  efforts 
of  the  trade  unions  to  improve  the  wages  and 
other  employment  benefits  of  the  Malaysian 
workers.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  are 
resentful  of  the  immigrant  workers  and  it  is 
understandable  if  the  trade  union  movement 
protested  strongly  against  the  inflow  of  the 
foreign  labour  regardless  of  whether  they 

28 

come  legally  or  illegally. 

Besides  the  trade  union  movement  which 
represents  the  interests  of  the  local  planta- 
tion workers,  another  segment  of  the  Malay- 
sian society  that  is  resentful  of  the  illegal  im- 
migrants is  the  petty  traders,  because,  as  one 
journalist  put  it,  "for  the  migrant,  the  next 
step  from  the  plantations  is  to  become  an  ur- 

29 

ban  hawker  or  a  petty  tradesman.  In  addi- 
tion, according  to  another  journalist,  "an 
increasing  number  of  them  have  become 
parking- bay  attendants,  waiters  and  cooks, 
cobblers,  tailors,  taxi  drivers,  petrol  kiosk 
operators,  laundry  shop  attendants,  car 
washers  and  mechanics,  cleaners  at  office 
complexes  and  supermarkets,  and  helpers  at 
retail  outlets."30  And  the  writer  himself  has 
been  patronizing  a  barber  shop  in  Kuala 
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Lumpur  which  currently  employs  at  least 
one  Indonesian  illegal  immigrant. 

In  February  1992,  according  to  a  news- 
paper report,  the  Kuala  Lumpur  City  Hall 
has  traced  "more  than  8,000  illegal  immi- 
grant traders,  mostly  Indonesians,  and  they 
had  monopolized  petty  trade  in  several  areas 
in  the  city.  All  that  has  caused  concerns  to 
and  brought  complaints  from  the  Malaysian 
Malay  Chamber  of  Commerce  (MMCC). 
The  Federal  Territory  (Kuala  Lumpur  and 
its  surrounding  administrative  area)  branch 
chairman  of  the  MMCC,  Moehamad  Izat 
Emir  urged  the  government  to  "act  firmly 
and  restrict  allowing  the  immigrants  to  work 
in  sectors  facing  shortage  of  local  worker 
such  as  in  the  plantations  or  construction  in- 
dustry." He  feared  that  the  Indonesians 
could  easily  outnumber  the  local  petty 
traders  and  monopolize  petty  trade  in  the 
Federal  Territory  in  "no  time".  He  further 
warned  that  "if  firm  action  is  not  taken  the 
problem  may  become  unmanageable."31 

Indeed,  in  certain  areas,  especially  in  the 
famous  Chow  Kit  Market  Place,  local  petty 
traders  have  already  been  outnumbered  by 
the  immigrants  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one.32 
And  the  possible  problem  of  "unmanage- 
ability"  alluded  to  by  Mohammed  Izat  had 
shown  its  ugly  head  as  early  as  1981  when 
"100  Indonesian  petty  traders  in  the  capital, 
Kuala  Lumpur,  fought  enforcement  officers 
at  the  Chow  Kit  Market."33 

Thus  far  we  have  looked  at  the  illegal  im- 
migrant phenomenon  mainly  from  its  nega- 
tive (and  to  a  lesser  extent  positive)  impact 
on  the  Malaysians.  However,  in  order  to  get 

3lSTAR,  11  February  1992. 

32Darul  Amin,  Pendatang  Indonesia,  100. 
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a  proper  perspective  of  the  whole  pheno- 
menon, it  is  also  necessary  to  briefly  look  at 
another  dimension,  or  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  namely,  from  the  immigrants'  angle. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  the  main  motivating 
factor  for  the  Indonesian  immigrants  to 
come  to  Malaysia  is  to  look  for  better  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  intolerable  poverty  in  their  homeland. 

From  their  ever  increasing  number 
coming  to  Malaysia,  it  can  be  deduced  they 
have  been  successful,  at  least  in  relative 
sense,  in  their  search  for  economic  better- 
ment. The  success  of  the  earlier  comers  en- 
ticed others  to  follow  suit.  Their  "economic 
success"  can  also  be  gauged  from  the 
amount  of  money  they  send  home  to  their 
families  and  relatives.  For  example,  remit- 
tances sen*  to  a  district  in  Southern  Lombok, 
a  poverty  stricken  island  to  the  east  of  Java, 
came  to  the  amount  of  200  million  rupiahs 
(roughly  US$120,000)  a  month  which  is  con- 
siderably high  by  local  standard.  This 
amount  is  sent  through  the  local  branch  of 
BNI  1946  State  Bank  in  the  town  of  Mata- 
ram.34  It  is  conceiveable  that  some  smaller 
amount  is  also  sent  through  returning 
friends  or  other  informal  channels.  But,  to 
be  sure,  such  an  "economic  achievement" 
by  the  immigrants  from  the  Lombok  island, 
and  generally  like  from  any  other  parts  of 
Indonesia,  is  a  hard  earned  one. 

Venturing  to  be  illegal  immigrants  for  the 
Indonesians,  most  of  whom  barely  had 
primary  education  and  some  were  even  illi- 
terate, metaphorically  amounts  to  sailing  in 
the  uncharted  sea.  Some  of  those  who  came 
to  seek  employment  as  house  maids  were 
young  wives  who  left  behind  not  only  their 
husbands  but  also  their  young  children. 

MFEER,  11  January  1990. 
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There  were  also  young  divorcees  who  left  be- 
hind their  young  children  under  the  care  of 
aunties  or  grandmothers.35 

Almost  all  of  them  had  never  before  left 
their  home  districts  which  meant  they  seldom 
travelled  more  than  100  kilometres  away 
from  their  homes,  let  alone  to  another  coun- 
try. In  other  words,  there  was  a  psycholo- 
gical problem  due  to  the  trauma  of  separa- 
tion with  loved  ones.  Then  in  the  journey  to 
Malaysia,  from  the  moment  they  made  pre- 
paration to  go  until  they  finally  reached  their 
destinations  to  be  employed  (either  as  a  plan- 
tation labourer  or  a  construction  worker  or  a 
house  maid)  and  received  their  salaries,  they 
have  to  go  through  a  series  of  challenging  ex- 
periences and  hostile  environment. 

To  begin  with,  before  he  leaves  his  home 
village,  a  prospective  migrant  has  to  raise 
some  money  for  the  initial  expenses  of  the 
journey  including  fare  for  the  passage.  And 
in  some  cases,  an  immigrant  had  to  pay.  a 
single  journey  passage  more  than  once  in  the 
sense  that  after  paying  the  local  recruiting 
agent  or  the  middleman  on  the  point  of 
departure,  he  had  to  pay  again  to  another 
agent  once  he  reached  his  destination  and 
was  about  to  start  getting  employed.  In  most 
cases  the  payment  at  the  point  of  departure 
was  made  from  the  money  raised  by  obtain- 
ing a  loan  or  contribution  from  relatives. 

According  to  the  chairman  of  the  Jakar- 
ta-based Indonesian  Migrant  Workers  Asso- 
ciation, Drs.  Mansyur  Sangkala,  "many 
villagers  in  the  remote  areas  sold  whatever 
possession  they  had  to  pay  for  the  trip."36 
"Payment"  to  the  agent  at  the  arrival  time 
point  is  made  by  taking  "loan"  or  "ad- 


The  writer  has  personally  come  across  a  number  of 
such  Indonesian  maids. 

36BUSINESS  TIMES,  4  December  1992. 


vanced  salary"  from  the  prospective  em- 
ployer. This  means  that  he  started  his  em- 
ployment as  an  "indebted  labourer"  for 
several  months.  Therefore,  he  will  not  be 
getting  any  pay  for  the  first  few  months  of 
his  employment.  Thus,  exploitation  occurred 
right  from  the  moment,  or  even  before,  the 
immigrant  leaves  his  home  village.  One  of 
the  worst  form  of  exploitation  will  be  when 
"some  middleman  abandoned  the  immi- 
grant workers  along  the  way  after  pocketing 
their  money.37  And  there  were  also  cases 
where  an  immigrant  is  "sold"  several  times 
in  the  sense  that  he  has  to  go  through  more 
than  one  agent  or  middleman  before  he 
meets  his  ultimate  employer. 

But  victimization  by  ruthless  middlemen 
and  exploitation  by  selfish  employers  are 
only  part  of  the  hardships  or  tribulations  the 
migrant  workers  have  to  go  through.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  their  pay  rates  in  the  plan- 
tation estates  are  lower  than  their  local 
counterparts.  They  receive  no  other  benefits 
and  are  not  protected  by  the  labour  law. 
Their  living  conditions  also  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  or  one  may  even  call  it  "sub- 
standard" and  "pathetic."  Those  who 
worked  in  the  plantation  estates  live  in  tem- 
porary wooden  huts  with  minimum  facilities 
and  far  from  human  settlements.  There  are 
no  proper  bathing  and  sleeping  areas. 
Although  their  earnings,  according  to  some 
reports,  are  "roughly  four  times  than  what 
they  earned  back  at  home  (in  Indonesia),"39 
but  according  to  a  researcher,  in  certain 
cases  it  can  be  "atrociously  low"  (by  local 
standard)  such  that  "they  could  barely  sur- 
vive on  their  wages  and  had  to  eat  tapioca 

i7FEER,  26  April  1984. 
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and  shoots  to  save  money.' 

Another  form  of  "occupational  hazard" 
they  have  to  face  is  the  precariousness  of 
their  jobs  since  most  of  them  work  in  the 
plantation  estates  and  land  development 
schemes  as  "contract  labourers."  In  other 
words,  they  are  not  directly  employed  by  the 
plantation  owners  or  the  management  of  the 
land  development  schemes,  instead,  they  are 
employed  by  a  "contractor."  A  contractor  is 
usually  awarded  (by  the  management  of  the 
land  schemes  or  the  plantation  owners)  to 
undertake  certain  jobs  like  cutting  down 
trees,  terracing  the  slopes,  digging  holes, 
planting  or  plucking  oil  palm,  tapping  rub- 
ber trees,  clearing  bushes,  weeding,  etc.  It  is 
to  do  such  jobs  that  a  "contractor"  employs 
the  illegal  immigrants  in  the  plantation  sec- 
tor. 

In  the  construction  sector  they  are 
employed  by  the  contractor  to  lay  bricks, 
mix  cement,  ferry  sand  and  other  types  of 
manual  labour.  A  contractor  may  or  may 
not  make  a  profit  on  the  job  contracted  to 
him.  If  he  does  he  may  be  able  to  pay  the 
workers  as  promised.  But  if  he  loses  on  a 
project,  say,  for  example,  due  to  penalty  for 
late  work  delivery,  he  sometimes  passes  on 
his  losses  to  the  workers.  In  the  case  of  such 
event,  the  workers  are  helpless.  They  cannot 
do  anything,  at  least  not  openly,  against 
such  contractor  for  fear  that  the  contractor 
concerned  might  report  him  to  the  authority. 
Indeed,  according  to  some  reports,  some 
unscrupulous  contractors  did  actually  report 
their  workers  to  the  police  once  a  project  is 
completed  so  that  the  workers  get  arrested 
and  deported. 

4  Azizah  Kassim,  "Recruitment  and  Employment," 

17. 

4lIbid.,  18;  and  Suhaini  Aznam,  FEER,  11  January 
1990. 


Arrest  and  deportation  are  the  "twin 
fears"  that  often  haunt  the  illegal  immi- 
grants. And  accordingly  these  are  among  the 
most  effective  "threats"  a  contractor  or  any 
other  employer  often  use  to  intimidate  them. 
Although  in  the  early  years  arrest  and  depor- 
tation of  the  illegal  immigrants  were  seldom 
heard  of,  since  the  early  eighties,  the  Malay- 
sian government  was  more  or  less  "forced" 
to  do  it  because  of  the  increasing  complaints 
against  the  immigrants  especially  from  the 
non- Malay  political  parties  or  from  the 
general  public  who  became  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  the  reported  crimes  committed 
by  some  of  the  immigrants. 

One  of  the  earlier  informations  about  the 
arrest  and  deportation  of  the  illegal  immi- 
gration was  in  1981  when  it  was  reported 
that  over  the  preceding  three  years  (from 
August  1978),  there  were  8,212  illegals, 
mostly  Indonesians,  who  have  been  de- 
ported."42 The  number  increased  signifi- 
cantly in  1983  when  about  29,000  of  them 
two-thirds  of  them  from  Indonesia  —  were 
arrested  and  about  19,500  of  them  were  de- 
ported to  their  respective  countries.43  Be- 
tween 1985  and  1988,  an  average  13,000  In- 
donesian illegal  immigrants  were  arrested 
every  year  and  an  average  11,000  of  them 
were  deported.44  And  in  1989  the  number  of 
Indonesians  deported  from  Malaysia  went 
up  to  22,225  but  in  1990  it  slipped  down  to 
18,053  and  between  January- May  1990  the 
number  was  11, 825. 45 

Of  course  the  number  of  those  arrested 
and  deported  was  only  a  small  fraction  of 

42ASIA  WEEK,  27  November  1981. 
43FEER,  26  April  1984. 
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their  total  number  in  the  whole  country.  And 
furthermore,  those  deported  usually  find  it 
relatively  easy  to  slip  back  into  Malaysia  in 
spite  of  the  troubles  they  have  to  undergo 
and  amount  of  time  and  other  resources  they 
have  to  waste.  But  the  fact  remains  that  ar- 
rest and  deportation  are  the  "twin-fears" 
and  major  sources  of  apprehension  that 
haunt  the  illegal  immigrants. 

However,  there  is  yet  another  source  of 
worry  and  fear,  namely,  fatal  accident 
during  the  journey.  One  of  such  unfortunate 
happenings  was  dramatically  described  by  a 
journalist  in  the  following  words: 

The  night  of  20  May  1989  is  one  the  villages  of  Batu 
Nampar  in  south-east  Lombok  will  always  remem- 
ber. Near  their  village  is  a  mass  grave  containing  the 
remains  of  thirty-seven  victims  from  the  motor 
vessel  Dharma  Mulia,  which  foundered  during  a 
storm  in  the  Lombok  Straits  that  night.  On  board 
were  300  or  so  Lombok  men  who  had  left  Batu 
Nampar  on  the  first  leg  of  a  long  and  dangerous 
journey  to  find  work  in  Malaysia.  All  of  them  per- 
ished.46 

An  earlier  tragedy  happened  towards  the 
end  of  1985  off  the  coast  of  Pontian  (in  the 
southern  state  of  Johore)  involving  a  group 
of  the  immigrants  who  were  on  their  journey 
home  to  Indonesia  to  celeberate  the  end  of 
Ramadhan,  the  Muslim  fasting  month. 
Their  overcrowded  boat,  which  took  off 
from  an  illegal  jetty  in  Pontian,  sank  while 
half-way  to  Bagansiapi-api,  the  nearest 
landing  point  on  the  Indonesian  side.  No  less 
than  60  people  were  killed.47 

From  a  number  of  immigrants  he  en- 
countered, the  writer  himself  gathered  that 
the  vehicles  they  boarded,  be  it  on  land  or  on 
water,  were  always  overloaded  with  pas- 


'FEER,  11  January  1990. 

'Azizah  Kassim,  "Unwelcome  Guests,"  271. 


sengers  and  goods.  Such  that  it  is  surprising 
if  an  accident  does  not  occur.  Of  course  not 
all  accidents  involving  the  transportation  of 
the  illegal  immigrants  were  reported  in  the 
press.  Nevertheless  reports  of  such  occur- 
rences were  still  relatively  frequent. 

Another  incident  occurred  in  June  1991 
involving  those  who  were  deported  by  the 
Malaysian  authorities  in  a  barter  boat  across 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  The  barter  boat  was 
escorted  by  the  Malaysian  Marine  Police  up 
to  the  international  waters.  But  beyond  that, 
the  boat  with  the  deportees  was  left  on  its 
own.  As  far  as  the  Malaysian  authorities 
were  concerned,  deporting  the  illegal  im- 
migrants was  in  accordance  with  the  national 
interest  and  national  security  measures  that 
needed  to  be  taken.  But  when  the  boat  cap- 
sized and  some  of  them  were  drowned,  as 
Business  Times  put  it,  "the  humanitarian 
factor  came  to  the  fore."48  And  this  is  the 
major  dilemma  the  Malaysian  government 
has  to  face  in  dealing  with  the  illegal  immi- 
grant phenomenon:  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween "national  interests"  and  "humani- 
tarian factors." 

To  further  compound  the  dilemma  is  the 
fact  that  the  illegal  immigrants  come  from  a 
neighbouring  country  with  which  Malaysia  is 
supposed  to  have  a  "special  relationship." 
On  the  part  of  the  Indonesian  authorities, 
the  dilemma  took  a  different  form  but  was 
not  less  perplexing.  While  the  Indonesian 
government  realized  the  various  ramifica- 
tions of  the  clandestine  flow  of  her  job- 
seekers  between  the  countries  she  is  short- 
handed  to  handle  all  the  attendant  problems. 

Besides  occasional  tragedies  during  their 
journeys,  there  have  also  been  reports  on  the 
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ill-treatment  and  exploitation  of  the  Indone- 
sian workers  overseas  including  in  Malay- 

49 

sia.  Then  Indonesian  Manpower  Minister, 
Cosmas  Batubara  was  quoted  to  have  said: 
"We  want  to  stop  the  illegal  migration  be- 
cause we  don't  want  to  see  people  treated 
like  this  -  it  is  not  human."50  Two  years 
later  the  .Minister's  remark  was  echoed  by 
the  Indonesian  Ambassador  to  Malaysia, 
Sunarso  Djajusman,  who  admitted  that  the 
illegal  immigrants  had  created  many  pro- 
blems and  posed  a  burden  to  Malaysia.  He 
said:  "We  understand  Malaysia's  problem. 
Indonesia  also  does  not  want  its  people  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere  without  going 
through  the  proper  channel."51 

But  the  Ambassador  did  not  say  that 
"going  through  the  proper  channel"  could 
mean  just  as  good  as  not  going  overseas  at 
all.  Because,  "proper  channel"  means  ob- 
taining proper  travel  documents  which  could 
take  up  to  six  months  to  complete,52  and 
also  paying  an  "exit  tax"  required  from  all 
Indonesians  leaving  the  country,  which  the 
poverty  stricken  prospective  immigrant 
could  ill-afford.53  But  Ambassador  Soenar- 
so  implicitly  admitted  that  it  is  not  an  easy 
task  to  enforce  the  process  of  "going 
through  proper  channel".  He  stressed  that 
"halting  the  intermigration  of  people,  a  pro- 
cess which  has  been  going  on  for  generations 
between  the  countries,  is  almost  impossi- 
ble."54 

49Isono  Sadoko,  "Indonesia's  Overseas  Workers," 
153. 

S0FEER,  11  January  1990. 
51  STAR,  31  January  1992. 

52Azizah  Kassim,  "Recruitment  and  Employment," 
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"Suhaini  Aznam,  "Malay  World  Dream." 
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Nevertheless,  since  the  issue  has  grown  to 
such  a  magnitude  in  the  two  countries,  both 
governments  made  several  attempts  to  treat 
it  bilaterally  and  coordinate  their  efforts  to 
find  a  suitable  solution.  One  of  the  early  at- 
tempts was  the  signing  of  a  labour  pact  in 
1984  known  as  "The  Medan  Agreement," 
signed  at  the  northern  Sumatran  city  of  Me- 
dan. The  agreement  stipulated  that  "Indone- 
sian agrees  to  supply  to  Malaysia  such 
number  and  categories  of  workers  as  may 
from  time  to  time,  be  requested  from  Malay- 
sia." It  was  hoped  that  agreement  will  "curb 
the  illegal  immigration"  and  at  the  same 
time  will  "safeguard  the  immigration 
workers  against  exploitation  by  the  Malay- 
sian employers."  But  it  turned  out  that  this 
pact  did  not  produce  the  desired  results.  It 
completely  failed  to  stop  the  flow  of  illegal 
immigrants,  and  the  unauthorized  agents  or 
middlemen  continued  their  "illegal  recruit- 
ment." 

According  to  the  officials  of  the  Malay- 
sian Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  the  pact  was 
unworkable  because  it  entailed  "too  much 
bureaucratic  procedures  which  are  time- 
consuming  and  incomprehensible  to  the  In- 
donesian layman."55  But  according  to  Am- 
bassador Soenarso,  "the  exercise  (as  stipu- 
lated in  the  Medan  Agreement)  never  pro- 
gressed because  problems  that  arose  were 
not  addressed  properly."  Apparently  there 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Ma- 
laysian Home  Affairs  Ministry  officials  and 
the  Indonesian  Ambassador  as  to  why  the 
Medan  Agreement  failed  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired results.  But  the  former  Indonesian  Man 
Power  Minister,  Cosmas  Batubara  admitted 
that  the  agreement  "has  been  difficult  to  im- 
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plement  because  of  the  ease  with  which  il- 

57 

legal  labourers  reach  Malaysia." 

The  next  major  move  by  the  Malaysian 
government  following  the  failure  of  the  Me- 
dan  Agreement  was  the  launching  of  another 
"legalization  programme"  in  1989  dubbed 
as  "Proses  Pemutihan  Pendatang  Tan  pa 
Izin,"  literally  translated  "The  Whitening 
Process  of  Illegal  Immigrants."  Under  this 
process,  illegal  workers  are  required  to  leave 
the  country  to  obtain  proper  documents  be- 
fore being  allowed  to  re-enter  and  work  in 
Malaysia.  The  aim  was  to  regularize  or 
"legalize"  those  who  are  already  employed 
in  the  agricultural  sectors  by  requiring  their 
employers  to  register  them  with  the  Immi- 
gration Department.  In  order  to  do  that  the 
employers  were  expected  to  arrange  for  a 
"temporary  return"  of  the  workers  to  a 
nearest  Indonesian  port  and  then  to  come 
back  to  Malaysia  after  obtaining  the  proper 
travel  documents.  But  the  process  was  tedi- 

58 

ous,  complex,  costly,  and  also  ineffective. 

When  the  1989  "whitening  process"  met 
the  same  fate  as  the  1984  Medan  Agreement, 
the  Malaysian  government  announced 
another  regularizing  policy  in  October  1991 
which  seemed  to  be  more  "realistic"  and  less 
difficult  for  the  immigrant  workers  and  their 
employers  to  follow.  It  is  also  more  encom- 
passing in  the  sense  that  it  covers  not  only 
plantation  workers  but  also  construction 
workers  and  housemaids.  This  new  policy 
outlined  the  responsibilities  of  employers  of 
immigrant  workers  and  warned  of  a  heavier 
penalty  for  employing  illegal  workers.  It  sti- 
pulated minimum  wages  and  better  working 
conditions  for  the  workers.  It  is  tantamount 
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to  giving  them  an  "amnesty."  They  would 
be  allowed  to  remain  and  work  in  the  coun- 
try provided  they  register  themselves  with 
the  Malaysian  Immigration  Department  and 
obtain  valid  travel  documents  from  the  Indo- 
nesian Embassy.  And  they  can  do  all  the  re- 
gistration process  in  Malaysia  without 
having  to  go  back  to  Indonesia  as  required 
under  the  1989  abortive  exercise.59 

Unlike  the  two  previous  regularizing  ex- 
ercises, this  third  one  seemed  to  receive 
much  more  positive  responses  from  the  il- 
legal immigrant  workers  and  their  respective 
Malaysian  employers.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
exercise,  November  3,  1991,  about  two  thou- 
sand employers  were  reported  to  have 
swamped  the  Immigration  Department  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  to  take  the  necessary  forms 
to  register  their  foreign  maids.60  Originally 
the  registration  period  for  this  third  re- 
gularising attempt  was  supposed  to  end  in 
the  middle  of  December  1991.  But  following 
strong  appeals  from  the  plantation  and  con- 
struction industries,  the  deadline  was  ex- 
tended to  June  30,  1992.  And  no  less  than 
thirty-four  registration  centres  were  up  na- 
tionwide to  conduct  this  exercise.61  It 
operated  seven  days  a  week  including  a  few 
hours  on  Sundays. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  seven-month  regis- 
tration period,  an  early  report  attributed  to 
the  Immigration  Department  Headquarters 
in  Kuala  Lumpur  stated  that  320,000  illegal 
immigrants,  mostly  Indonesians,  have  re- 

ft.") 

gistered.  An  updated  report  of  July  13, 
1992  quoted  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Home 
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Affairs,  Datuk  Megat  Junid  to  have  said 
that  "500,000  foreign  workers  had  so  far 
been  registered  and  the  majority  of  them, 
numbering  337,000  were  working  in  the  con- 
struction, plantation  and  domestic  sectors." 

However,  although  about  half-a-million 
of  the  illegal  immigrants  have  been  "legal- 
ized" by  the  latest  exercise,  the  related  prob- 
lems are  at  best  only  "half- solved"  or  even 
less.  While  it  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate  the 
continuation  of  various  problems  created  by 
the  immigrants,  notwithstanding  their 
"legal"  status,  it  is  not  easy  to  fathom  the 
nature,  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  prob- 
lems in  future.  One  might  shun  to  think  for 
the  moment  the  kind  of  security  problems 
the  immigrants  might  create  for  Malaysia 
should  the  "1963-66  confrontation  episode" 
repeat  itself.  And  although  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  the  immigrants  provide  the 
needed  labour  force  for  Malaysia's  various 
economic  sectors,  it  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  they  have  also  their  own  eco- 
nomic, social  and  economic  needs  to  be  ful- 
filled. And  in  the  course  of  their  fulfilling 
the  various  needs,  there  is  bound  to  be 
various  kinds  of  conflicts  among  themselves 
as  well  as  between  them  and  the  local  resi- 
dents and  the  authorities. 

Among  the  many  social  problems  dis- 
cussed earlier,  one  has  lately  become  more 
acute  and  has  caused  increasing  concern 
within  the  general  public  and  the  authorities. 
It  is  pertaining  to  their  dwelling  places.  Due 
to  the  tremendous  increase  in  their  number, 
they  have  "resorted  to  living  in  huts  and 
squatter  areas  along  roads  in  the  country  ... 
and  in  makeshift  homes  along  airport  peri- 
meter  and  under  bridges  ..."  and  stressed 
that  "these  houses  are  without  proper  water 


and  toilet  facilities  and  contribute  to  the  pro- 
liferation of  diseases  which  may  affect  those 
living  nearby  ...  it  creates  an  eyesore  and 
spoil  our  country's  beautification  efforts." 
This  new  problem  must  have  caused  serious 
concerns  to  the  government  such  that  it  has 
prompted  the  Cabinet  to  formulate  a  "policy 
on  housing  for  registered  immigrant 
workers."64  But  more  pressing  at  the  mo- 
ment are  the  problems  related  to  those  who 
failed  to  register  before  the  June  30,  1992 
deadline. 

Two  weeks  after  the  deadline,  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs  Megat  Junid  said 
that  about  100,000  illegal  or  "unregistered" 
immigrants,  mostly  Indonesians,  are  still  liv- 
ing in  the  country,  although  another  50,000 
have  voluntarily  returned  to  Indonesia.65 
Understandably,  the  figures  Megat  Junid 
cited  were  ony  estimates  and  certainly  could 
not  be  accurate.  Nonetheless  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  country  is  still  infested  with  a 
substantial  number  of  illegal  immigrants. 
But  this  time  apparently  the  Malaysian  gov- 
ernment is  most  determined  than  ever  to 
track  down  the  illegal  immigrants.  The 
Deputy  Minister  further  said  that  the  govern- 
ment was  "confident  of  flushing  out  all  il- 
legal foreign  workers  within  six  months."66 

In  an  attempt  to  track  down  and  detain 
the  remaining  illegal  immigrants  an  opera- 
tion was  launched,  dubbed  Ops.  Nyah  II 
("Nyah"  is  a  Malay  word  which  means  "Go 
Away"),  immediately  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  June  30  deadline,  investigate  and  deport 
the  illegal  immigrants.  Several  holding  cen- 
tres or  detention  camps  were  set  up  through- 
out the  country  and  six  battalions  of  Police 

Mlbid. 
"ibid. 
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Field  Force  are  mobilized  for  the  opera- 
tion.  It  is  left  to  be  seen  if  the  "six  months 
target  to  flush  out  all  the  illegal  workers" 
will  be  achieved.  On  its  eight  day  of  opera- 
tion the  Ops.  Nyah  II  has  deported  176  peo- 
ple from  a  total  of  1,794  detained.68  And  the 
authorities  have  also  detained  ten  persons 
suspected  of  being  members  of  syndicates  or 
agents  involved  in  bringing  illegal  immi- 
grants into  the  country.69 

Meanwhile  statements  pertaining  to  the 
issues  by  leaders  of  the  two  countries  seemed 
to  be  "cautious"  and  "carefully  worded" 
.  while  at  the  same  time  showing  concern  for 
their  respective  national  interests.  The  Indo- 
nesian Ambassador  to  Malaysia,  Sudarma- 
dji  said  that  he  was  made  to  understand  that 
the  Malaysian  government  was  taking  good 
care  of  the  detainees.  But  he  would  like  to 
visit  the  seven  detention  camps  and  told  re- 
porters: "I  am  just  checking  on  their  condi- 
tions like  the  food  they  are  getting."  And  he 
claimed  no  knowledge  on  the  arrangement  to 
depart  the  Indonesians  as  all  arrangements 
"are  being  made  by  your  (Malaysian)  Home 


NST,  30  June  1992. 
'/VSr,  9  July  1992. 
>NST,  11  July  1992. 


Ministry.  Meanwhile,  Malaysian  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Ghafar  Baba  said  that  he 
would  be  visiting  Indonesia  officially  at  the 
end  of  July  1992  to  "exchange  views  with 
leaders  there  on  the  issues  concerning  their 
nationals  in  Malaysia."71 

It  is  left  to  be  seen  how  things  will  de- 
velop in  future,  because,  assuming  the  target 
of  the  Malaysian  government  to  flush  out 
the  100,000  illegal  (unregistered)  immigrants 
could  be  done  in  six  months,  the  remaining 
500,000  who  have  been  "legalized"  will  cer- 
tainly create  a  host  of  other  problems  which 
are  closely  related  to  "national  interests" 
and  "humanitarian  factors." 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Indonesian  il- 
legal immigrants  in  Malaysia  is  actually  a 
multidimensional  phenomenon.  A  closer 
look  at  the  various  dimensions  will  reveal 
that  the  phenomenon  is  surrounded  by  ele- 
ments of  human  tragedies  and  capitalistic  ex- 
ploitation, racial  jealousies  and  political 
competition,  bureaucratic  maze  and  diplo- 
matic sensitivities.  And  in  the  foreseeable 
future  it  will  remain  to  create  a  host  of  signi- 
ficant and  sensitive  issues  in  the  Malaysia- 
Indonesia  relationship. 


'NST,  9  July  1992. 
NST,  18  July  1992. 


Turbulences  in  Sabah  and  Sarawak 
and  Its  Implications  for  Indonesia* 


Stepanus  Juweng 


"...the  colonial  status  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak  would  not  change  through  Malaysia  ... 
the  only  thing  that  would  change,  is  the  transfer  of  the  Colonial  office  from  London  to 
Kuala  Lumpur  ..." 

(As  requoted  by  Dr.  Jeffrey  Kitingan,  Chairman  of  Sabah  Foundation  and 
Executive  Director,  the  Institute  for  Development  Studies  of  Sabah  in  his  press  state- 
ment in  Kota  Kinibalu,  March  4,  1993). 


ALTHOUGH  Sabah  and  Sarawak 
have  been  independent  and  become 
parts  of  Malaysia  for  more  than 
twenty- five  years,  the  relationship  between 
the  federal  and  state  governments  has  been 
coloured  by  various  turbulences.  This  situa- 
tion has  at  least  two  implications.  First,  in 
the  internal  context  of  Malaysia,  both  the 
stability  and  instability  of  the  region  of 
Sabah  and  Sarawak  will  influence  the  unity 
of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia.  Second, 
Sabah  and  Sarawak  are  the  centre  points  of 
the  four  ASEAN  members,  namely,  Malay- 
sia, Brunei  Darussalam,  the  Philippines,  and 
Indonesia.  It  means  that  the  stability  or  in- 
stability of  this  region  will  also  become  a 
decisive  factor  in  Southeast  Asia. 

•This  article  is  translated  from  the  original  version 
in  Indonesia,  titled,  "Gejolak  di  Sabah  and  Sarawak, 
Serta  Implikasinya  Terhadap  Indonesia,"  which  ap- 
peared in  Analisis  CSIS  XX  (November-Desember 
1991):  562-576. 


Finally,  in  1963  together  with  Singapore 
and  the  Federation  of  Malay  Peninsula,  both 
Sabah  and  Sarawak  with  their  own  respec- 
tive governments,  supported  the  formation 
of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  based  on  the 
recommendation  of  Cobbold  Commission 
under  the  conditions  that  "Malaysia  should 
be  regarded  by  all  concerned  as  an  associa- 
tion of  partners,  combining  in  the  common 
interest  to  create  a  new  nation  but  retaining 
their  own  individualities ..."  (Luping,  1968). 


The  Current  Situation  of  Sabah  and 
Sarawak 

It  has  been  more  than  twenty-five  years 
since  the  Malaysia  Day,  but  the  national  in- 
tegrity of  Sabah,  Sarawak,  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula  still  becomes  one  of  the  main 
challenges  that  the  Federation  of  Malaysia 
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has  to  face.  The  following  part  will  describe 
the  political,  economic,  and  socio-cultural 
situation  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak. 

Political  Situation 

The  political,  social,  and  cultural  condi- 
tions in  Sabah-Sarawak  is  different  from  the 
one  in  the  Malay  Peninsula.  From  the  view- 
point of  ethnic-composition,  two  dominant 
groups  in  the  peninsula  are:  the  Malay  (in- 
digenous) and  the  Chinese  (non-indigenous). 
Islam  is  the  religion  of  the  indigenous  group, 
the  religion  of  the  country.  These  people, 
constitutionally,  possess  several  special 
rights  -  Malay  Paramountcy  ~  which  the 
non-indigenous  do  not  have.  Since  the 
Malays  are  Moslems,  being  indigenous  is 
identical  to  being  Malay  and  Moslem.  In 
Sabah  and  Sarawak  there  are  three  dominant 
groups  namely,  non-Moslem  indigenous 
group  which  constitutes  the  majority,  the 
non-indigenous  group,  and  the  Moslem  in- 
digenous, the  minority  group. 

The  upheaval  in  Sabah  and  Sarawak  is 
the  implication  of  the  failure  of  Kuala  Lum- 
pur in  overcoming  the  differences  between 
Sabah  -  Sarawak  on  one  hand,  and  Malay 
Peninsula,  on  the  other.  The  most  striking 
factor  of  the  upheaval  is  the  federal  imposi- 
tion of  the  Malaysian  concept  on  Sabah  and 
Sarawak:  "the  superiority  of  the  Malay 
group,  the  Malay  language,  and  Islam  as  the 
national  religion  (ketuanan  puak  Melayu, 
bahasa  Melayu,  dan  agama  Islam  sebagai 
agama  negara).  (Leigh,  1974;  Wariya,  1988). 

The  present  conflict  started  when  Parti 
Bersatu  Sabah  (PBS)  led  by  Datuk  Joseph 
Pairin  Kitingan  won  twenty-five  of  forty- 
eight  seats  in  the  State  Legislative  Assembly 
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(Dewan  Undangan  Negeri  or  DUN),  in  the 
1985  General  Election.  United  Sabah  Na- 
tional Organisation  (USNO)  under  the 
leadership  of  Tun  Mustapha  Datuk  Harun 
won  sixteen  seats,  BERJAYA  {Bersatu 
Rakyat  Jelata  Sabah),  the  ruling  party  led  by 
Datuk  Harris  Salleh,  which  had  previously 
gained  forty-four  seats  in  DUN,  only  got  six 
seats,  and  Pasok  Momogun  (United  Na- 
tional Pasok  Momogun  Organisation,  a 
party  formed  by  the  indigenous  people 
of  the  interior  of  Sabah  in  1962),  got  one 
seat.  Pasok  Momogun  then  merged  with 
PBS  so  that  PBS  finally  had  twenty-six 
seats.  Tun  Mustapha,  supported  by  Harris 
Salleh,  forced  Yang  di-Pertua  Negeri  (Head 
of  State)  Sabah  to  inaugurate  him  as  the 
Ketua  Menteri  (Chief  Minister).  However, 
eleven  hours  afterwards,  based  on  what  the 
acting  Prime  Minister  Datuk  Musa  Hitam 
had  suggested,  Joseph  Pairin  Kitingan  was 
inaugurated  as  the  Ketua  Menteri  Sabah 
(Chief  Minister  of  Sabah). 

Mustapha  brought  the  case  to  trial  and 
mobilised  his  supporters  to  stage  rallies  in 
several  cities.  The  provocation  caused  bomb 
explosions  in  Kota  Kinibalu  (then  Jesselton) 
and  Sandakan.  He  expected  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  declare  martial  law  in 
Sabah,  so  as  to  enable  the  Malaysian  Prime 
Minister  to  take  over  control  over  the  state. 
If  it  had  happened,  Harris  or  Mustapha 
would  have  easily  regained  the  top-power 
position. 

To  ease  the  tension,  Prime  Minister  Ma- 
hathir proposed  the  formation  of  a  coalition 
consisting  of  PBS,  USNO,  and  BERJAYA. 
Meanwhile  the  appellate  court  of  Kota  Kini- 
balu annulled  the  inauguration  of  Musta- 
pha, and  legally  Pairin  is  the  Chief  Minister 
of  Sabah.  Pairin  rejected  Mahathir's  pro- 
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posal.  Pairin  contended  that  to  solve  the 
problem  in  Sabah,  parties  should  turn  to  the 
people  to  get  their  new  mandate.  Pairin, 
then,  dissolved  DUN  and  decided  that  May 
5-6,  1986  be  the  election  days.  The  result  of 
the  election  showed  that  PBS  won  thirty- 
four  of  the  forty-eight  seats  in  DUN,  USNO 
got  twelve  seats,  while  BERJAYA  and 
Sabah  Chinese  Consolidated  Party  (SCCP) 
gained  one  seat  respectively.  The  latter  then 
joined  PBS. 

The  Federal  Government  considered  the 
strong  legitimacy  of  Kitingan's  power  as  a 
deviation  of  the  political  scenario  and  norms 
of  Malaysia.  Pairin  is  a  Catholic,  and  PBS  is 
a  party  which  is  not  a  member  of  Barisan 
Nasionai  (BN).  It  will  certainly  hinder  the 
process  of  malayanisation  in  Sabah.  Maha- 
thir himself  has  made  concerted  efforts  to 
avoid  this  condition.  In  his  campaign  in 
1985,  he  promised  to  people  in  Sabah  that  he 
would  "sink  and  swim  with  Harris  Salleh 
and  Berjaya." 

Viewed  from  another  angle,  the  victory 
of  PBS  reflected  the  political  desires  of 
Sabah  people,  who  did  not  want  to  be  dic- 
tated by  Kuala  Lumpur  continuously  either 
directly  or  indirectly  through  their  proxies. 
As  noted  by  Rafaelle  (1986),  Larson  (1976), 
and  Luping  (1988),  the  desire  and  political 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  underlie  the 
control  of  USNO  and  BERJAYA  over 
Sabah.  Consequently,  the  two  previous  gov- 
ernments has  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Federal  Government.  During  their  re- 
spective reins  Tun  Mustapha  changed  some 
parts  of  the  constitution  of  Sabah  concern- 
ing the  Islamic  religion,  Malaysian  language 
and  education  to  accommodate  the  Federal 
Constitution,  while  Harris  Salleh  gave  La- 
buan  Island  to  Kuala  Lumpur  and  its  oil  ex- 


ploitation to  Petronas.  Sabah  only  received 
royalty  of  5  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the 
Federal  Government  was  also  given  full  con- 
trol over  the  immigration  of  Sabah. 

People  of  Sabah  supported  PBS  because 
PBS  openly  launched  central  issues,  con- 
cerning the  restitution  of  rights  to  Sabah  as 
stated  in  "The  Twenty  Points"  (TTP).  The 
document  contains  the  special  rights  of  the 
people  and  state  of  Sabah  which  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  "Agreement  of  the  Federation 
of  Malaysia"  (Malaysia  Agreement),  to  be 
protected  by  the  constitution  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Malaysia.  This  is  the  last  concession 
given  by  the  leaders  of  Sabah  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia.  In- 
deed, TTP  is  considered  as  the  "Magna 
Charta"  or  "Constitutional  Safeguards"  of 
the  independence  of  Sabah  in  the  Federation 
of  Malaysia. 

On  January  3,  1987,  Dr.  Jeffrey  G.  Ki- 
tingan,  Chairman  of  Sabah  Foundation  and 
Executive  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Dev- 
elopment Studies  (IDS)  -  a  research  institute 
that  becomes  the  think-tank  of  PBS  -  offi- 
cially reiterated  the  claims  of  Sabah  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Jeffrey  Kitingan  also 
complained  that  the  deviation  from  TTP 
caused  by  the  Federal  Government  were 
sources  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  people  in 
Sabah. 

The  Federal  Government  was  unwilling 
to  compromise  on  the  situation.  Prime  Min- 
ister Mahathir,  according  to  Jeffrey  G.  Ki- 
tingan, even  said:  "Jeffrey,  these  state  rights 
and  the  twenty  points,  the  kampong  people 
do  not  know  about  them,  why  should  we  tell 
him?  Special  Branch  (special  intelligence) 
reports  say  that  you  and  IDS  are  responsible 
for  informing  the  people  ...."  He  also  add- 
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ed:  "Besides,  giving  the  royalty  of  5  per  cent 
shows  that  the  Federal  Government  is  alrea- 
dy generous  to  Sabah  and  Sarawak."  {Sabah 
Time,  4  March  1990). 

The  Sabah-Federal  conflict  exacerbated 
due  to  the  political  maneuvres  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  Sabah  which  accused  that  the  PBS 
government  was  anti- Islam,  and  propagated 
Christianity,  although  the  government  gave 
the  MUIS  (  Moslem  Leaders  Assembly  of 
Sabah)  financial  support  amounting  to 
M$  18  million. 

In  January  1990,  Dr.  Jeffrey  G.  Kitingan 
was  accused  of  being  involved  in  more  than 
thirty  corruption  practices.  Approaching  the 
state  election,  in  July  1990,  four  community 
leaders  of  Sabah  were  arrested  without  legal 
processes  under  the  Internal  security  Act 
(ISA).  They  were  accused  of  trying  to  bring 
Sabah  out  of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia. 
Several  politic  observers  thought  that  the  in- 
cidents signalled  that  the  people  of  Sabah 
should  stop  supporting  PBS. 

The  pressures  of  the  Federal  Government 
even  made  PBS  more  vocal  in  claiming  for 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  state  of  Sabah. 
In  the  campaign  for  the  federal  state  election 
in  July  1990,  PBS  stated  that  they  were  going 
to  review  the  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government  based  on  TTP.  Besides,  Pairin 
also  promised  to  fight  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment to  abolish  ISA,  to  have  their  own  radio 
and  television  stations,  and  to  establish  the 
University  of  Sabah.  Pairin  would  also  ask 
the  Federal  Government  to  increase  the  oil 
royalty  up  to  50  per  cent,  to  restore  Labuan 
Island,  and  to  give  Sabah  the  authority  to 
control  its  own  immigration. 

In  the  1990  General  Election,  PBS  won 
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thirty-six  seats,  while  USNO  only  got  twelve 
seats.  Looking  at  the  result  of  the  election, 
Kuala  Lumpur  should  have  noticed  the  in- 
dication that  the  people  of  Sabah  expected 
an  approach  which  was  different  from  the 
one  they  had  experienced  for  more  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  or  since  the  formation  of  the 
Federation  of  Malaysia.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  federal  officials  have  even  accused 
PBS  of  instigating  the  people  Of  Sabah 
against  the  Federal  Government. 

In  turn,  five  days  before  the  federal  elec- 
tion in  October  1990,  Pairin  Kitingan  con- 
troversially decided  to  leave  Barisan  Na- 
sional  (BN)  and  joined  the  opposition. 
Mahathir  described  that  as  a  stab  in  the  back 
for  BN.  Vice  Chairman  of  UMNO,  Gafhar 
Baba,  campaigned  in  Sabah  to  gain  support 
for  USNO,  which  is  the  component  of  BN. 
However,  as  predicted,  PBS  won  fourteen 
seats  in  the  parliament. 

After  the  election,  leaders  of  USNO 
urged  Kuala  Lumpur  to  teach  PBS  a  lesson. 
Finance  Minister  Datuk  Paduka  Zaim  Zai- 
nuddin  said  that  he  was  going  to  review  the 
budget  and  federal  subsidy  to  Sabah.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistical  data  the  federal 
grant  to  Sabah  in  1990  amounted  to  M$  303.7 
million,  while  in  1991  it  was  only  M$  170.9. 

The  Federal  Government  then  dismissed 
Pairing  Kitingan  from  the  post  of  Head  of  - 
Jawatan  Kuasa  Keselamatan  Negeri  (Na- 
tional Security  Bureau)  of  which  the  mem- 
bers comprise  the  Police  Inspector,  Immi- 
gration Head,  Arm  Forces  Commander, 
Head  of  Radio  Television  Malaysia  (RTM), 
and  State  Secretary.  Kuala  Lumpur  soon 
created  a  new  position,  i.e.  Federal  Secreta- 
ry. Kitingan  was  also  dismissed  from  his 
position  as  the  Head  of  Agency  for  Coor- 
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dinating  National  Development  (Badan  Ko- 
ordinasi  Pembangunan  Negeri).  The  agency, 
of  which  the  members  were  the  Minister  and 
Vice  Minister  as  well  as  Heads  of  Federal 
Agencies  in  Sabah  coordinated  the  planning, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  of  federal 
projects  with  state  ones.  Then,  as  the  substi- 
tute, the  Branch  Office  of  Federation  Devel- 
opment of  Sabah  was  established.  Referring 
to  the  formation,  Kitingan  said:  "Basically, 
We  welcome  all  of  the  endeavours,  even- 
though  the  formation  has  some  political 
motives." 

In  January  1991,  Dr.  Maximus  Ongkili, 
Vice  Chairman  of  IDS,  and  Kitingan's  Press 
Secretary,  was  arrested  based  on  ISA.  He 
was  accused  of  having  the  intention  to  bring 
Sabah  out  of  the  federation.  Two  days  later, 
Kitingan  was  also  arrested  on  charges  of  cor- 
ruption by  winning  the  tender  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  roads  and  by  giv- 
ing concession  to  the  companies,  of  which 
the  share  holders  were  related  to  him,  from 
1985  to  1987. 

Gafhar  Baba  said,  in  his  campaign  sup- 
porting the  UMNO  candidate  for  Usukan  by 
election  -  due  to  the  resignation  of  Tun 
Mustapha  from  DUN  to  join  UMNO  that 
UMNO  had  come  to  Sabah  in  order  to  teach 
PBS  a  lesson,  which  was  anti-Islam,  racist, 
and  anti- Federal  Government.  Tun  Musta- 
pha (UMNO)  won  the  small  general  election 
on  May  11,  1991 .  However,  it  did  not  picture 
the  real  perception  of  Sabah  people  towards 
UMNO,  because  the  constituency  of  Usukan 
had  been  Tun  Mustapha's  traditional  politi- 
cal basis  since  he  was  in  USNO. 

There  are  forty-eight  constituencies  in 
Sabah.  Kadazan  ethnic  group  account  for  38 
per  cent  of  the  local  population.  The  majori- 


ty live  in  twenty-two  constituencies,  which 
one  politically  called  Kadazan  Majority 
Constituency  (KMC).  The  Chinese  ethnic 
group,  which  account  for  27  per  cent,  mainly 
live  in  eight  Chinese  Majority  Constituencies 
(CMC),  and  the  Moslem  group  which  ac- 
count for  25  per  cent,  mostly  live  in  eighteen 
Malay-Moslem  Majority  Constituencies 
(MMC).  The  rest  (li  per  cent)  are  various 
groups  spread  all  over  the  country. 

If  PBS  is  the  party  of  Christian-Kadazan, 
the  normal  distribution  of  the  seats  would  be 
twenty-two  seats  for  PBS,  eighteen  for 
USNO,  and  eight  for  Chinese.  The  fact 
showed  that  PBS  got  thirty-six  seats.  It 
meant  that  PBS  was  supported  by  all  KMC 
(twenty-two  seats),  all  CMC  (eight  seats), 
and  six  out  of  eighteen  seats  of  MMC.  This 
meant  trnt  PBS  was  a  multi-racial  party. 
Meanwhile,  the  board  of  nine  ministers  con- 
sisted of  five  Kadazan,  two  Chinese,  and  two 
Moslems.  The  three  Vice-Chief  Ministers 
were  each  from  the  Kadazan,  Chinese,  and 
Moslem  groups.  The  Vice-Ministers  con- 
sisted of  five  Moslems,  four  Christian- 
Kadazans,  and  three  Chinese. 

These  figures  proved  that  all  dominant 
groups  in  Sabah  support  PBS,  that  it  is  not 
easy  for  Kuala  Lumpur  to  weaken  the  party. 
The  most  recent  development  was  the  arrest 
of  Dr.  Jeffrey  G.  Kitingan  based  on  ISA. 
He,  who  was  the  symbol  of  the  Sabah  resist- 
ance against  the  Federal  Government,  was 
accused  of  jeopardizing  the  country.  The 
Youth  Organisation  of  UMNO  accusedTnm 
of  scheming  with  the  Asia-Pacific  Zionist 
movement,  which  had  a  basis  in  Australia, 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Mahathir  govern- 
ment. This  Zionist  movement,  according  to 
the  Youth  Organisation  of  UMNO,  wanted 
to  overthrow  Mahathir,  because  Malaysia 
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was  on  the  side  of  Irak  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  War.  The  allegation  was  actually  a 
counter-attack  against  Australian  NGOs  and 
Press,  who  charged  Mahathir  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  tropical  forest  in  Sabah  and 
Sarawak,  and  the  violation  of  human  rights 
of  native  people  in  the  Borneon  states. 

Analysts  looked  at  the  success  of  PBS  in 
Sabah  as  an  inspiration  for  non-Moslem 
native  group  in  Sarawak  to  reinstate  the 
power  that  they  had  for  seven  years  from 
1963  to  1970.  The  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Sarawak  was  44  per  cent  Dayak,  30 
per  cent  Chinese,  25  per  cent  Malay- 
Melanau,  and  1  per  cent  the  others.  Theore- 
tically, it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the 
Dayak  Ethnic  group  to  control  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state. 

However,  traditionally,  Sarawak  Dayak 
communities  are  divided  into  several  parties. 
The  Bidayuh  group  are  generally  supporters 
of  Sarawak  National  Party  (SNAP)  and  Sa- 
rawak United  People's  Party  (SUPP).  Part 
of  the  Iban  group  supported  SNAP  and 
Pesaka  Party  which  later  fused  with  Bumi- 
putera  Party  to  form  Pesaka  Bumiputera 
Party. 

The  first  Chief  Minister  of  Sarawak, 
Stephen  Kalong  Ningkan  was  the  founder 
and  president  of  SNAP.  After  the  1966  po- 
litical crisis  in  Sarawak,  the  leadership  went 
to  Datuk  Umar  James  Wong.  Since  then  the 
Dayak  leaders  of  SNAP  has  never  become 
the  president  of  the  party. 

Tumenggong  Tun  Jugah,  Iban  Tradi- 
tional Chief  from  Saribas,  was  the  leader  of 
Pesaka.  After  the  party  and  Bumiputera 
Party  led  by  Abdul  Rahman  Ya'akub  from 
Melanau-Moslem  had  been  fused,  Jugah  re- 
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signed  from  the  political  arena.  Like  the 
Dayak  leaders  in  SNA,  leaders  of  the  Pesaka 
Wing  in  PBS  never  assumed  the  leadership 
position  of  the  party.  Therefore,  it  was  dif- 
ficult for  Sarawak  Dayaks  to  gain  the  top 
position  in  the  political  arena  of  the  state. 

Dayaks  become  the  minority  in  majority. 
Statistically  it  is  a  big  group,  but  it  never 
controls  political,  economic,  and  socio- 
cultural  affairs.  This  condition  gave  rise  to 
dissatisfaction  among  some  Dayak  leaders  in 
SNAP.  After  their  failure  to  take  over  the 
leadership  of  the  party  from  Datuk  Umar 
James  Wong  in  the  conference  of  the  party 
in  1983,  Datuk  Leo  Moggie  Anak  Irok  (Vice- 
President  of  SNAP)  and  Datuk  Daniel 
Tayem  Anak  Miri  established  a  new  party 
called  Party  Bangsa  Dayak  Serawak  (PBDS 
or  'Serawak  Dayak  National  Party').  There- 
after, Chief-Minister  Datuk  Taib  Mahmud 
accepted  PBDS  in  the  coalition  of  BN  of  the 
state.  In  the  1993  election,  PBDS  gained  five 
out  of  thirteen  seats  from  SNAP  (Jayum, 
1988). 

In  the  early  1987  the  Sarawak  Dayak 
community,  who  lived  in  hinterlands  launch- 
ed protest  actions  against  a  logging  com- 
pany. They  blockaded  thirteen  different 
places  for  three  months.  This  condition 
created  a  political  crisis  in  the  state,  since 
most  of  the  concessions  were  owned  by  poli- 
ticians. Under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Ta- 
jem,  Vice  Chief  Minister,  twenty-eight  out 
of  forty-eight  members  of  DUN  submitted  a 
vote  of  no  confidence  to  Abdul  Taib 
Mahmud.  DUN  was  dissolved  in  order  to  get 
a  new  mandate  of  the  people  through  a 
general  election. 

PBDS  signed  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  Partai  Rakyat  Malaysia  Serawak  (Ma- 
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lay  Sarawak  People's  Party  or  Permas), 
which  was  just  established  by  Abdul  Rah- 
man Ya'akub,  former  Chief  Minister,  Yang 
di-Pertua  Negeri  Sarawak,  and  Abdul  Taib 
Mahmud's  uncle. 

PBDS  managed  to  obtain  fifteen  seats, 
while  Permas  only  got  five  seats.  Therefore, 
BN  obtained  twenty-eight  seats:  PBS  four- 
teen, SNAP  three,  and  SUPP  eleven.  PBDS 
then  became  the  opposition  party.  Up  to 
June  1989,  eight  of  PDBS  members  of  DUN 
crossed  to  the  government  side.  It  was  a  way 
to  paralyse  the  party. 

Sidi  Munan,  Executive  Secretary  of 
PBDS,  said  that  PBDS  would  at  least  obtain 
twenty- five  seats  in  the  1991  election  of  Sa- 
rawak. Munan  held  that  sixteen  of  the  seats 
were  already  in  hand,  because  in  the  federal 
election  1990,  PBDS  had  won  eight  parlia- 
mentary constituencies.  One  Parliamentary 
Constituency  consists  of  two  constituencies 
of  DUN. 

Although  the  prediction  was  based  on 
reasonable  political  calculations,  PBDS 
seemed  to  be  too  optimistic.  A  number  of 
NGO  activists  and  lawyers  believed  that  the 
PBDS  leaders  were  not  close  enough  to  the 
people.  An  NGO  activist  in  Miri,  also  said 
that  PBDS  was  not  seriously  fighting  for  the 
fate  of  the  Dayaks,  who  were  their  political 
basis.  Furthermore,  the  defeat  of  PBDS  was 
due  to  their  old  strategy,  namely  "winning 
the  Dayak  Traditional  Chiefs"  (Searle, 
1983).  Owing  to  the  improved  political 
awareness  of  the  people  the  formula  was  not 
as  effective  as  it  used  to  be. 

On  the  other  side,  for  Dayak  people  in 
hinterlands,  maintaining  lands  and  forests, 
the  main  pillars  of  their  economy,  was  con- 


sidered much  more  urgent  than  dealing  with 
the  political  elite's  interests  in  Kuching.  They 
believed  that  generally  politicians  would 
desert  the  people  after  they  were  elected.  A 
similar  view  was  also  expressed  by  an  expert 
in  his  statement  to  Broken  Hill,  as  follows: 
"We  need  a  leader,  not  a  politician.  A  leader 
gives  power  to  the  people,  while  a  politician 
takes  the  power  from  the  people." 

The  following  are  some  points  recorded 
from  the  political  reality  in  Sabah  and 
Sarawak: 

1.  The  real  concentration  of  power  is  in  Ku- 
ala Lumpur.  The  interference  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  ousting  both  Stephen 
Kalong  Ningkan  and  Tawi  Sli  in  Sarawak 
(1966  and  1970),  and  Donald  Steven  in 
Sabah  (1964)  proved  that.  They  were  re- 
placed uy  a  Moslem  Chief  Minister  who 
shared  common  aspirations  with  the  fed- 
eral leaders; 

2.  Consecutively,  the  Dayak's  political  pow- 
er has  been  represented  by  SNAP,  Pesa- 
ka,  and  SUPP;  then  SNAP,  PBB,  and 
SUPP;  and  finally  SNAP,  PBB,  and 
PBDS.  Dissension  between  these  political 
elites  has  led  to  the  fragile  unity  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Dayak  communities  on  the 
basis  level; 

3.  The  spirit  of  unity  among  the  Kadazan 
ethnic  group  is  very  strong  due  to  the 
strong  pressures  from  the  former  govern- 
ment of  Sabah.  The  government  of  Sara- 
wak is  more  tolerant,  but  at  the  same  time 
applying  the  "divide  and  rule"  strategy; 

4.  PBS  is  multiracial,  and  Kadazan  politi- 
cians have  managed  to  establish  their  pol- 
itical machinery.  Meanwhile,  Dayak  poli- 
ticians in  Sarawak  failed  to  obtain  top 
positions  of  the  existing  parties.  Exclu- 
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sively  forming  a  Dayak  party  means  leav- 
ing the  other  groups  in  political  and  state 
affairs  in  a  multiracial  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  all  Dayak  leaders  join  the 
Dayak  parties; 

5.  The  Chinese  group  occupy  the  kingmaker 
position.  The  controlling  power  in  Sabah 
depends  very  much  on  the  support  of  the 
group,  because  Moslem  majority  Consti- 
tuency is  balanced  by  non-Moslem  Bumi- 
putera  Majority  Constituency. 

Then,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  gen- 
eral election,  October  1991,  PBDS  only  won 
seven  of  the  fifty-six  seats.  The  other  factor 
of  the  defeat  was  the  ambiguous  attitude  of 
Leo  Moggie  Anak  Irok,  the  President  of 
PBDS,  who  did  not  compete  in  the  arena  of 
election.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  and  concurrently  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  the  Federal  Cabinet.  If  he 
took  part  in  the  general  election  in  Sarawak, 
he  would  have  to  relinguish  the  two  posi- 
tions. In  fact,  the  ambiguity  of  PBDS  could 
be  seen  from  its  status,  namely  as  an  op- 
positon  in  Sarawak,  but  a  BN  member  in  the 
federation. 

Economic  Situation 

Sabah  and  Sarawak  are  states  which  are 
rich  in  oil  and  wood.  The  imbalanced  state 
of  the  Federal-State  royalty  share  is  the 
source  of  conflicts  on  the  level  of  Federal- 
State  relations.  Meanwhile,  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
ethnic  Chinese  community,  who  collaborate 
with  the  political  elite,  also  becomes  the 
source  of  the  internal  conflict.  A  social  move- 
ment in  the  hinterland  against  the  operation 
of  the  logging  companies  which  have  ob- 
tained logging  concessions  since  1987  are  ex- 


amples of  the  conflicts.  The  movement  then 
became  an  international  affair,  after  they 
had  been  supported  by  various  NGOs  all 
over  the  world.  As  a  result,  sixteen  persons 
were  arrested  based  on  ISA,  and  hundreds  of 
others  have  been  brought  to  trial.  However, 
it  has  even  strengthened  the  intensity  of  the 
opposing  movement  and  has  increased  the 
support  of  NGOs  for  the  struggle  of  the 
communities  in  the  hinterlands. 

Eventhough  Sabah  and  Sarawak  have 
made  much  progress  within  the  last  twenty 
five  years,  relatively,  they  are  still  lagging 
behind  compared  with  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Both  states  get  a  royalty  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
oil  production  which  constitutes  the  main 
product  of  the  states.  On  the  other  hand  the 
royalty  from  the  timber  sector,  which  has 
been  so  far  the  main  source  of  income  is  de- 
creasing. It  has  resulted  in  the  decline  of  the 
income  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak. 

The  real  total  revenue  of  Sabah  went 
down  from  M$  1,272.1  million  (1990)  to  on- 
ly M$  1,011.8  million  (1991).  The  biggest 
component  drop  came  from  the  federal 
grant  sector  which  decreased  from  303.7 
ringgits  to  170.9  ringgits.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  federal  income  from  Sabah  rose  from 
M$  1,800  million  to  M$  1,850  million  In  the 
same  period.  Based  on  the  1990  criterion  the 
total  income  deriving  from  Sabah  was  MS 
3,072.1  million.  Of  the  figure,  the  Federal- 
State  revenue  sharing  was  58.60  :  41.40.  If 
the  federal  grant  was  substracted  from  the 
revenue,  the  equation  would  become  48.60  : 
51.40.  It  means  that  the  assets  of  Sabah  go- 
ing to  the  Federal  treasury  was  48.60  per 
cent.  In  this  case,  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  Sabah  in  the  same  year  was 
not  revealed.  There  were  about  20,000  fed- 
eral employees  in  Sabah,  and  90  per  cent  of 
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them  came  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  it 
has  also  caused  social  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
Sabah. 

The  Malaysia  Agreement  stated  that  40 
per  cent  of  the  federal  income  deriving  from 
Sabah  would  be  returned  to  Sabah.  In  fact 
only  16.88  per  cent  of  the  income  were  re- 
turned to  Sabah  in  1990.  Meanwhile,  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  federal  employees  from  the 
peninsula  was  a  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  agreement  on  Borneonisation  which 
stipulate  that  English  officials  should  be 
replaced  by  Sabah-born  people. 

Although  the  income  per  capita  in  Sabah 
is  M$  430  higher  than  that  of  Sarawak,  the 
poverty  rate  in  Sarawak  is  lower  by  10.6  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  equitable 
distribution  in  Sarawak  is  much  higher  than 
in  Sabah. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  NGOs  in 
Sabah  stated  that  in  the  hinterlands  there 
were  still  a  number  of  elementary  schools 
which  had  thatched  roofs  and  bamboo  walls. 
Such  school  buildings  do  not  exist  in  Sara- 
wak. Hence,  Sabah  is  a  rich  country  but  the 
people  are  poor.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  living 
in  Sabah  is  relatively  higher  than  the  cost  of 
living  in  Sarawak  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
For  example,  water  and  electricity  in  Sabah 
are  respectively  30  per  cent  and  50  per  cent 
higher  than  in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

Socio-Cultural  Situation 

Another  condition  which  put  pressure  on 
Sabah  was  the  illegal  immigrants  from  In- 
donesia. According  to  IDS  research  find- 
ings, in  1988  there  were  335,000  immigrants 
from  the  Philippines.  Seventy  thousands  of 


them  were  Moro  refugees,  and  167,936  per- 
sons were  labourers  in  the  formal  and  non- 
formal  sectors.  However,  only  50,000  people 
had  work  permits,  while  the  rest  were  illegal 
workers  or  immigrants.  In  the  same  year, 
immigrants  from  Indonesia  numbered 
145,000  persons  (now  about  150,000)  work- 
ing in  formal  as  well  non- formal  sectors, 
too.  A  total  of  102,680  of  the  group  had  ob- 
tained work  permits. 

The  immigrants  took  away  the  available 
job  opportunities  and  other  public  services 
from  the  people.  In  1987,  the  ratio  of  the 
foreign  workers  and  the  local  ones  was 
227,936  to  143,038.  In  the  same  year,  the 
rate  of  unemployment  in  Sabah  reached 
11.04  per  cent.  Meanwhile,  32.1  per  cent  of 
the  hospitalised  patients  were  either  from  the 
Philippines  or  Indonesia. 

In  the  sector  of  education  28,527  of  the 
216,551  students  were  children  of  the  im- 
migrants. This  figure  was  twice  as  big  as  that 
of  1980.  In  the  same  period  the  number  of 
local  children  studying  in  elementary  schools 
only  increased  by  5.1  per  cent. 

The  local  people  were  worried,  because  if 
the  immigrants  keep  coming  and  the  birth 
rate  remains  high,  in  the  year  of  2008,  the 
total  population  of  Sabah  will  amount  to 
2,863,669  and  51.7  per  cent  will  be  im- 
migrants or  their  offspring.  It  is  strange  that 
in  the  census  done  by  the  federal  government 
in  1986  the  immigrants  were  classified  as  the 
indigeneous  group.  Approximately  85  per 
cent  of  the  immigrants  were  Moslems,  and 
the  rest  belonged  to  various  religions. 

Unlike  in  Sabah,  illegal  immigrants  did 
not  become  a  serious  problem  in  Sarawak. 
In  Kuching  there  were  no  street  vendors, 
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hawkers,  shoe-polishers  and  beggars.  In 
Kota  Kinibalu^  they  were  part  of  the  city  life. 

Federal-States  Relations:  History 
and  Its  Implications 

The  conflict  between  Sabah-Sarawak  and 
the  Peninsula  has  been  going  on  since  the 
proposal  for  the  formation  of  Federation  of 
Malaysia,  was  put  forward.  The  following 
part  will  chronologically  present  events, 
which  have  sparked  off  the  conflict. 


The  Proposal  of  Malaysia 

During  the  British  colonisation,  Malaya, 
Singapore,  Sabah,  Brunei,  and  Sarawak  had 
their  own  governments.  On  August  31,  1957 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  was  granted  their 
independence  by  Great  Britain.  Tunku  Ab- 
dul Rahman,  Chairman  of  United  Malay 
National  Organization  (UMNO),  and  Presi- 
dent of  Malayan  Alliance  -  UMNO,  Ma- 
layan Chinese  Association  (MCA),  and  Ma- 
layan Indian  Congress  (MIC)  -  became  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation.  Mean- 
while, Singapore  had  limited  autonomy  in 
1959  under  David  Marshall.  Lee  Kuan  Yew 
of  the  People's  Action  Party  (PAP)  managed 
to  win  in  the  first  election  of  Singapore,  and 
was  appointed  Chief  Minister.  Due  to  the 
communists'  pressure  in  Singapore,  Lee 
thought  that  the  future  of  Singapore  would 
be  guaranteed  only  if  it  was  united  with  the 
Federation  of  Malaya. 

Tunku  did  not  agree  with  the  union  be- 
cause of  two  reasons.  First,  the  population 
of  Singapore  were  mostly  Chinese  with  bet- 
ter education  and  economic  levels  than  the 
Malays.  Second,  the  total  number  of  the 


Chinese  people  in  Malaya  and  Singapore  ex- 
ceeded the  number  of  Malays.  Hence,  it 
would  threaten  the  future  of  Malay  Para- 
mountcy.  To  that  end,  Tunku  proposed  to 
the  British  that  Sabah,  Brunei,  and  Sarawak 
be  included  in  the  proposal  of  the  new  fede- 
ration. The  proposal  was  accepted  by  Britain 
and  in  a  press  conference  in  Singapore  on 
May  27,  1961,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  an- 
nounced the  plan  of  the  formation  of  the 
Federation  of  Malaysia. 

Luping  (1988)  stated  that  Malaya  and 
Singapore  applauded  Tunku' s  announce- 
ment, but  Sabah,  Brunei,  and  Sarawak 
responded  to  it  hesitantly.  Donald  Stephen, 
Huguan  Siou  (Supreme  Chief)  of  Kadazan; 
Azhari,  Chairman  of  Parti  Rakyat  Brunei 
(Brunei  People's  Party);  and  Ong  Kee  Hui, 
Chairman  of  Sarawak  United  People's  Par- 
ty, formed  the  United  Front  to  oppose  the 
Federation  of  Malaysia.  The  idea  of  the 
federation  did  not  comply  with  the  ideals  of 
the  people  and  leaders  in  the  region  of  Bor- 
neo. They  wanted  to  have  their  own  inde- 
pendence. They  thought  that  the  formation 
of  the  Federation  of  Borneon  States  seemed 
more  reasonable  than  joining  the  Federation 
of  Malaysia.  President  Soekarno  from  In- 
donesia and  President  Diosdado  Macapagal 
from  the  Philippines  opposed  this  idea,  al- 
though they  had  different  political  motives. 

Owing  to  tactful  diplomacy,  after  the 
Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Association 
Conference  in  Singapore  July  21,  1961, 
Stephen,  Head  of  the  Borneo  Delegations 
and  Head  of  Malaysia  Solidarity  Consulta- 
tive Committee,  changed  his  mind,  and  miti- 
gated his  stand  toward  the  idea  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  federation  of  Malaysia. 

A  number  of  historians  recorded  that 
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Stephen's  mitigated  stand  was  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  lack  of  diplomatic  experience  of  the 
leader  of  Sabah,  on  the  other.  Then  Tunku 
Abdul  Rahman  invited  Stephen,  and  wel- 
comed him  like  a  king.  After  his  Kuala  Lum- 
pur visit,  Stephen  announced  openly  that  he 
supported  the  formation  of  the  federation  of 
Malaysia.  Larson  (1976)  stated  that  in  the 
meeting  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  made  a 
number  of  commitments  to  Stephen.  He 
guaranteed  the  rights  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak 
in  the  federation.  Tunku  also  dipicted  the 
picture  that  if  Sabah  and  Sarawak  were  in- 
dependent, the  ethnic  Chinese  would  domi- 
nate political,  economic,  and  socio-cultural 
affairs.  However,  if  the  two  states  were 
under  the  Federation  of  Malaysia,  the  con- 
stitution of  Malaysia  would  grant  them 
special  position  of  indigenous  races. 

On  January  16,  1962,  Lord  Cobbold  was 
appointed  to  lead  the  Commission  of  En- 
quiry to  monitor  people's  reaction  in  Sabah 
and  Sarawak  towards  Malaysia's  plan.  On 
August  1,  1962,  the  commission  announced 
their  findings.  In  principle,  joining  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaysia  was  the  best  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Sabah  and  Sarawak,  provided  that 
their  special  rights  and  interests  were  pro- 
tected. 

The  Inter-Governmental  Committee 
(IGC)  led  by  Lord  Landsdowne  and  Tun  Ab- 
dul Razak  was  formed  in  order  to  realise  the 
plan.  Delegates  from  Singapore,  Sabah,  and 
Sarawak  were  members  of  the  committee. 
IGC  was  in  charge  of  drawing  up  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Federation  on  Malaysia.  Five 
political  parties  in  Sabah  submitted  a  me- 
morandum called  The  Twenty  Points  (TTP) 
which  comprised  twenty  points  concerning 
the  special  rights  and  interests  of  the  people 


of  Sabah  which  should  be  protected  consti- 
tutionally by  the  Federation  of  Malaysia. 
Leaders  of  Sarawak  also  submitted  a  similar 
memorandum  consisting  of  eighteen  points. 
Based  on  the  memoranda,  the  committee 
made  thirty-seven  recommendations  for  Sa- 
bah and  Sarawak  to  jointly  form  with  Singa- 
pore and  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  the  Fe- 
deration of  Malaysia.  The  Agreement  of  the 
Federation  of  Malaysia,  an  official  docu- 
ment about  the  formation  of  the  Federation 
of  Malaysia,  signed  by  the  governments  of 
the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Singapore,  Sa- 
bah, Sarawak,  and  Britain,  was  soon  real- 
ised. On  August  31,  1963  the  Federation  of 
Malaysia  was  proclaimed. 

Although  separately  TTP  does  not  have  a 
formal  legal  status,  it  is  the  Charter  of  In- 
dependence of  Sabah  in  the  Federation  of 
Malaysia.  Therefore,  people  of  Sabah  con- 
sider it  as  the  basis  of  federal-states  rela- 
tions. 


The  Independence  of  Singapore 

Tunku  Abdul  Rahman's  policy  to  sepa- 
rate Singapore  from  the  Federation  of  Ma- 
laysia was  a  serious  violation  of  the  Malaysia 
Agreement  as  well  as  a  precedent  for  Sabah 
and  Sarawak.  Since  Singapore  could  sepa- 
rate from  Malaysia,  why  couldn't  Sabah  and 
Sarawak?  Singapore,  Sabah  and  Sarawak 
signed  the  Malaysia  Agreement,  the  official 
legal  basis  of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia. 

Legal  experts  and  political  analysts  con- 
sider the  violation  of  the  Malaysia  Agree- 
ment by  the  federal  leaders  a  manifestation 
of  the  political,  economic,  and  socio-cultural 
policies  of  Kuala  Lumpur  towards  Singa- 
pore, Sabah,  and  Sarawak. 
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If  Singapore  remained  a  part  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Malaysia,  the  educational  level, 
number  of  the  population,  and  the  economic 
dynamics  of  the  Chinese  community  would 
threaten  the  superiority  of  the  Malays.  On 
the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  relative 
substantial  number  of  non-Moslems  in  Sa- 
bah  and  Sarawak,  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  able  to  control  them,  because  of 
their  low  educational  and  economic  level  and 
inadequate  political  experience  of  their 
leaders. 

When  Singapore  was  granted  its  inde- 
pendence on  September  9,  1965,  Donald 
Stephen,  Federal  Minister  for  Sabah  Affairs 
and  Chairman  of  Sabah  Alliance,  intended 
to  review  the  Federation  of  Malaysia.  Since 
Singapore,  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  Ma- 
laysia Agreement,  was  no  longer  a  member 
of  the  federation,  the  agreement  had  some 
legal  defect,  so  that  a  new  agreement  was 
needed. 

Federal  Political  Intervention 

To  dampen  Stephen's  political  maneu- 
vres,  Kuala  Lumpur  needed  a  strong  person 
who  was  pro-federal  in  Sabah.  The  choice 
fell  on  Tun  Datuk  Mustapha,  being  Yang  di- 
Pertua  Negeri  at  that  time.  Kuala  Lumpur 
soon  sent  Syed  Kechick  to  help  Mustapha  re- 
turn to  the  political  arena.  When  Mustapha 
was  not  fully  obedient  to  Kuala  Lumpur,  the 
Federal  Government  approached  Tun  Fuad 
Stephens,  who  had  converted  to  the  Islamic 
religion,  to  joinly  with  Harris  Salleh  estab- 
lish Partai  BERJAYA.  Partai  BERJAYA 
managed  to  become  a  dominant  party  and 
Stephen  was  inaugurated  as  the  Chief  Minis- 
ter. He  died  in  a  helicopter  accident,  fifty- 
five  days  after  his  inauguration,  and  Harris 
Salleh  replaced  him  as  the  Chief  Minister. 
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Under  Harris  Salleh,  Federal-Sabah  rela- 
tions peaked.  However,  on  the  state  level, 
turbulences  continued.  Harris'  deputy, 
Joseph  Pairin  Kitingan,  persistently  opposed 
his  policies.  Then  Kitingan  was  discharged, 
though  he  remained  in  the  political  arena  as 
an  independent  member  of  DUN.  Then  he 
formed  PBS  and  has  ruled  Sabah  since  1985 

In  1966  a  political  crisis  arose  in  Sara- 
wak, since  Kuala  Lumpur  urged  the  state  to 
adopt  Malay  as  the  official  language  in  Sa- 
rawak, and  would  take  over  the  authority  of 
the  state  in  defence  affairs.  Consequently, 
Kuala  Lumpur  imposed  martial  law  in  Sara- 
wak and  took  over  the  government  of  Sara- 
wak from  Stephen  Kalong  ak  Ningkan 
(SNAP).  The  position  went  to  Tawi  ak  Sli 
(Pesaka)  although  the  real  control  of  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  his  deputy, 
Taib  Abdul  Mahmud.  Later,  Pesaka  fused 
with  Bumiputera  and  Abdul  Rahman  Ya'- 
akub  assumed  the  leadership,  which  was 
then  passed  to  Abdul  Taib  Mahmud. 

Both  Sabah  and  Sarawak  were  of  the  opi- 
nion that  Kuala  Lumpur  had  meddled  too 
far  in  the  internal  political  affairs  of  the  two 
states,  especially  in  overthrowing  govern- 
ments, whose  aspirations  were  not  in  line 
with  those  of  Kuala  Lumpur.  A  number  of 
analysts  believe  that  such  attempts  are  being 
made  in  Sabah  presently.  The  issue  is  that 
the  present  condition  of  Sabah  is  very  much 
different  from  the  condition  of  Sarawak  in 
the  1970s. 


Potential  Factors  of  the  Conflict 

Based  on  the  experience  to  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  if  the  Federal  Government 
does  not  change  their  approach  towards 
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Sabah  and  Sarawak,  the  federal-states  rela- 
tions will  remain  a  problem.  A  number  of 
sensitive  factors  which  may  trigger  an  open 
conflict  are: 

1.  Malaysia  Agreement  and  the  Separation 
of  Singapore 

The  failure  of  Kuala  Lumpur  in  abiding 
by  the  provisions  of  Malaysia  Agreement 
will  continually  create  demands  from  Sa- 
bah and  Sarawak.  The  separation  of  Sin- 
gapore is  also  a  precedent  for  both  the 
states  to  break  up  with  the  federation. 

2.  Issue  of  Malaysianisation 

The  coercive  measures  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  Islam,  Malay  language, 
and  Ketuaan  Puak  Melayu  will  cause  ten- 
sion, since  Sabah  and  Sarawak  will  re- 
gard it  as  recolonisation  of  the  states. 
This  matter  has  some  implications  for 
ethnic,  religious,  racial  and  inter  group 
relations  which  are  very  sensitive  in  a 
multiracial  country,  such  as  Malaysia. 

3.  Federal-State  Revenue  Sharing 

The  imbalanced  distribution  of  the  royal- 
ties of  oil  product  (95  per  cent:  5  per  cent) 
between  federal  states,  and  the  small 
amount  of  the  financial  aid  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  considered  an  ex- 
ploitation of  Sabah  and  Sarawak  by  the 
Peninsula. 

4.  Equitable  Distribution  and  Social  Justice 

Wealth  concentration  in  a  small  number 
of  political  elites  and  conglomerates 
causes  economic  imbalance  and  social  in- 


justice. People  will  feel  being  suppressed 
and  the  situation  will  generate  a  spirit  of 
opposition. 

5.  Excessive  Political  Domination  of  Kuala 
Lumpur 

To  impose  the  Federal's  political  will  as 
a  manifestation  of  its  desire  to  dominate 
Sabah-Sarawak  exceeding  the  limit  of  de- 
mocracy by  manipulating  authoritative 
bodies,  such  as  Special  Branch,  Military, 
Anti-Corruption  Agency,  and  ISA,  may 
bring  about  a  perception  that  Sabah  and 
Sarawak  are  the  colonies  of  the  Penin- 
sula. The  federal  employees  who  are 
mostly  from  the  peninsula  are  also  part  of 
the  perception. 

6.  Illegal  Immigrants 

The  immigrants  take  away  job  opportuni- 
ties, and  social  services  of  the  local  peo- 
ple. There  were  rumours  that  the  federal 
government  deliberately  allowed  the  entry 
of  Moslem  immigrants  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  Indonesia  into  the  states,  and 
that  one  day  they  would  be  naturalised, 
and  would  vote  in  the  general  election. 
Further,  this  process  would  change  the 
composition  of  religious,  ethnic,  racial 
and  intergroup  relations  and  end  up  in 
the  change  of  the  political  power  constel- 
lation. 

A  number  of  analysts  predict  that  the 
protracted  political  turbulences  in  Sabah  and 
Sarawak  -  if  they  are  not  anticipated  wisely 
by  both  the  federal  and  local  government  - 
may  trigger  an  open  conflict.  A  number  of 
extreme  analysts  even  think  that  the  current 
federal  political  pressure  upon  Sabah  is  al- 
most beyond  tolerable  limit  and  open  con- 
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frontation  may  start  any  time.  Recently,  a 
member  of  DUN  from  PBS  has  proposed  a 
referendum  which  enable  people  of  Sabah  to 
decide  whether  they  still  want  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federation  of  Malaysia  or 
not. 


The  Implications  for  Indonesia  and 
ASEAN 

History  has  shown  that  internal  conflicts 
in  a  country  will  have  implications,  directly 
or  undirectly,  for  other  countries  which 
share  borders  with  the  country. 

Some  hypothesis  show  that  if  there  is  an 
open  confrontation  between  Sabah  and  the 
Federal  government,  the  non-Moslem  in- 
digenous group  in  Sarawak  will  most  likely 
be  on  the  side  of  Sabah. 

The  non-Moslem  indigenous  population 
in  Sarawak  are  united  under  the  ethnic  label 
"Dayak".  This  will  also  be  the  case  with  the 
Dayak  people  in  the  other  parts  of  Kaliman- 
tan. The  internal  Sinhala- Tamil  conflict  in 
Sri  Lanka  has  created  a  spirit  of  solidarity 
among  ethnic  Tamil  people  in  India,  even- 
though  there  is  a  sea  between  the  two  re- 
gions. What  would  have  happened  if  India 


and  Sri  Lanka  shared  borders  as  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia? 

Another  implication  for  Indonesia  as  the 
supporting  region  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak  is 
the  influx  of  refugees  into  Indonesia.  It  will 
no  doubt  have  political,  social,  and 
economic  impacts  on  this  region.  At  the 
same  time,  150,000  to  200,000  Indonesians 
working  there  will  lose  their  jobs  and  the 
situation  will  have  a  direct  impact  on  the 
socio-economic  life  of  Indonesia,  or,  at 
least,  on  the  life  of  the  workers  and  their 
families.  This  scenario  also  applies  to  Brunei 
and  the  Philippines  which  directly  share 
borders  with  Sabah.  The  protracted  federal- 
Sabah  conflict  will  have  implications  for  the 
neighbouring  ASEAN  countries.  Hence, 
every  country  has  an  interest  in  the  political 
stability  of  Sabah  and  Sarawak. 

Therefore,  the  government  of  Malaysia 
should  take  a  wiser  stand  in  dealing  with  the 
factors  of  potential  conflicts  in  that  regions. 
At  the  time  when  globalisation  will  have  af- 
fected countries  all  over  the  world,  the  anti- 
federal  movements  in  this  part  of  the  world 
will  undoubtedly  influence  the  way  of  think- 
ing and  political  behaviour  of  the  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  which  are  in  a 
similar  condition. 
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A  Quest  for 
Structural  Adjustment: 
The  Malaysian  Experience 

Mudrajad  Kuncoro 


AS  a  country  imposing  an  "open  eco- 
nomy" system,  every  development 
and  change  in  the  international  eco- 
nomy will  affect,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
Malaysian  economy.  In  the  early  1980s, 
sharp  drops  in  the  oil  price  and  relatively  un- 
favourable changes  in  the  international  eco- 
nomy forced  Malaysia  to  carry  on  some 
measures,  which  were  popularly  called 
macroeconomic  stabilisation  and  structural 
adjustment  programmes.  World  Develop- 
ment Report  1990  has  put  Malaysia  (and  In- 
donesia) among  countries  which  has  man- 
aged to  handle  effectively  the  stabilisation 
problems  and  protecting  the  poor  during 
structural  adjustment. 

This  article  will  analyse  the  economic  de- 
velopment in  Malaysia.  Since  the  primary 
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economic  topic  of  discussion  in  the  1980s 
was  structural  adjustment,  this  paper  will 
discuss  this  issue  with  special  reference  to 
Malaysia.  In  Malaysia,  the  period  1984-1987 
was  regarded  as  a  period  of  adjustment,  in 
which  the  government  sought  to  shift  the 
economy  from  an  unsustainable  growth  path 
to  one  that  is  consistent  with  external  con- 
straints. Therefore,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
examine  why  such  adjustments  had  to  be 
taken.  This  paper  will  also  identify  some  key 
elements  of  the  adjustments  in  the  frame- 
work of  absorption  approach  to  the  balance 
of  payments.  Finally,  the  "cost"  of  adjust- 
ments will  be  examined  critically. 

Boom  and  Bust 

There  were,  at  least,  three  worldwide 
crisis  in  the  1980s,  i.e.:  crisis  in  the  oil  price 
(and  other  primary  commodities)  foreign 
debt  crisis,  and  state  crisis.1  Malaysia,  a  re- 


Further  discussion  see  for  example  Kuncoro  (1992); 
Hettne  (1991,  chap.  1);  and  Drucker  (1990,  chap.  6). 
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Table  1 


GROWTH  PERFORMANCE 
(Average  Annual  Growth  Rates,  in  per  cent) 


Country/ 

GNP 

GDP 

Agri- 

Manu- 

Merchan- 

Inflation 

Territory 

Per 

1970- 

culture 

facturing 

dise 

1970- 

Capita 

1982 

1970- 

1970- 

Pynnrtc 

1960-82 

1982 

1982 

1970-82 

Hongkong 

7.0 

9.9 

na 

na 

9.4 

8.6 

Indonesia 

4.2 

7.7 

3.8 

13.4 

4.4 

19.9 

Korea 

6.6 

8.6 

2.9 

14.5 

20.2 

19.3 

Malaysia 

4.3 

7.7 

5.1 

10.6 

3.8 

7.2 

Philippines 

2.8 

8.6 

4.8 

6.6 

7.9 

12.8 

Singapore 

7.4  • 

7.7 

1.6 

9.3 

na 

5.4 

Thailand 

4.5 

7.1 

4.4 

9.9 

9.1 

9.7 

Middle  Income  Countries 

3.6a 

5.4a 

3.0b 

6.5b 

2.6b 

12.8b 

Source:    World  Development  Report  1984  in  Hasan  (1984). 

Note:   na  denotes  data  not  available 
aWeighted  Average 
bMedian 


Table  2 


SOME  MACROECONOMIC  INDICATORS:  MALAYSIA  1981-1987 


FMP*  Actual  1981- 

Target  1981-  1984 

1981-85  1985 


1985 


1986 


1987 


Terms  of  Trade 
Index  1980=100 

Per  Cent  of  GNP: 
Current  Account  Deficit 

Overall  Public 
Sector  Deficit 


99.5 


-0.1 


-6.7 


80.2 


-8.5 


-15.4 


80.4 


-10.2 


-17.6 


79.2 
-2.4 
-5.7 


76.0 
-0.3 
-10.6 


79.3 

8.3 
-8.4 


Note:    *FMP  is  Fourth  Malaysia  Flan,  1981-85. 

Source:    World  Bank  (1989,  4);  Asian  Development  Bank  (1990). 
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Graph  1 


TRADE  BALANCE  (TB),  CURRENT  ACCOUNT  (CA),  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT  (CAPACC): 

MALAYSIA  1970-1989 


7500  f 


— 5000  ""i  i  1  1  i  1  1  j  i  i  ;  1 

78         79  80  81         82         83         84  85         86         87         88  89 

Year 

 TB      — CA       — CAPACC 

Source:  IMF  (1991) 


source  rich  country,  faced  severe  effects  of 
those  crisis.  It  was  likely  to  have  been  an 
"anticlimax"  of  what  happened  in  the 
1970s.  Table  1  indicates  that  Malaysia  had  a 
remarkable  performance  as  other  East  Asian 
countries. 

However,  after  having  a  positive  trade 
balance  in  the  1970s,  due  to  the  impressive 
growth  in  agriculture  and  manufacturing 
products,  Malaysia  witnessed  a  deficit  in  its 
trade  balance  and  current  account  in  the  ear- 


ly 1980s.  Graph  1  shows  clearly  these  un- 
favourable conditions  in  terms  of  balance  of 
payments.  In  addition,  Table  2  shows  that 
Malaysia  has  suffered  a  sharp  deterioration 
in  terms  of  trade  since  1981.  The  last 
stemmed  from  the  collapse  in  the  prices  for 
its  major  exports. 


2From  1977  to  1980,  Malaysia  enjoyed  rising  prices 
for  palm  oil,  rubber,  timber,  and  petroleum  which  im- 
proved the  terms  of  trade  by  about  13  per  cent  and  near- 
ly doubled  export  receipts. 
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Table  3 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOME  KEY  INDICATORS:  MALAYSIA  1978-83,  1984-89 

(Average  Per  Annum) 


1978-83  1984-89 


Trade  Balance  (m.  of  Ringgit) 

1,121.67 

4,180.50 

Current  Account/GDP 

-5.18 

1.01 

Budget  Deficit/GDP 

-13.16 

-7.75 

Real  Eff.  Exchange  Rate  (1985=  100) 

94.23 

85.32 

Terms  of  Trade  Index 

91.17 

80.25* 

Real  Interest  Rates 

1.58 

4.24 

GDP  Growth  Rates 

•  7.10 

5.28 

M2/GDP 

53.27 

67.38 

Money  Supply  Multiplier 

1.30 

1.29 

Investment/GDP 

32.69 

27.17 

Change  in  GDP/Investment 

19.85 

16.50 

Inflation  Rate 

5.74 

1.77 

Unemployment  Rate 

5.12 

7.53 

Source:    IMF  (1991);  Asian  Development  Bank  (1990). 
Note:  *1984-1987. 

Real  interest  rates  were  calculated  from  the  following  formula:  [(1  -rr/100)/(l+inf/100)-l]xl00,  where  r  is  twelve- 
month time  deposit  interest  rates  and  inf  is  the  inflation  rate.  Inflation  is  the  percentage  change  in  the  consumer 
price  index  (CPI).  M2  is  Ml  (currency  plus  demand  deposit)  plus  quasi  money.  Investment  is  gross  capital  forma- 
tion. Money  multiplier  indicates  how  much  the  money  supply  would  increase  if  the  monetary  base  increased  by  $1. 


In  public  finance,  the  commodity  boom 
and  favourable  shift  in  the  terms  of  trade  in 
the  1970s  enabled  the  government  to  increase 
its  spending.  This  led  to  greater  budget  defi- 
cits because  total  government  revenues  can- 
not catch  up  with  the  speed  of  the  rise  in 
total  expenditures.  Table  3  demonstrates  the 
growing  budget  deficits  (from  8  per  cent  of 
GDP  in  1979  to  19.7  per  cent  in  1981  and  18 
per  cent  in  1982),  mainly  due  to  a  surge  in 
public  expenditures,  especially  development 
expenditures. 

The  Malaysian  government  acted  swiftly 
in  response  to  those  internal  and  external  im- 
balances. The  government  realised  its  depen- 


dency on  oil  and  other  primary  commodities 
was  too  "volatile".  In  addition,  it  has  been 
recognised  that  the  root  of  the  problem 
stemmed  from  internal  and  external  factors.3 
Therefore,  some  measures  to  resructure  the 
economy  were  urgently  needed  to  be  taken  to 
enable  the  private  sector  and-  non-oil  export 
to  play  a  larger  role.  Starting  by  devaluing 
the  ringgit,  reassessment  of  the  public  invest- 

3Demery  and  Demery  (1991),  for  example,  in  their 
survey  on  Malaysia,  identified  there  are  three  factors: 
(1)  the  OECD  recession  and  the  associated  deterioration 
in  the  country's  terms  of  trade;  (2)  an  expansionary 
fiscal  policy,  which  in  turn  caused  a  debt-induced  in- 
terest rate  shock;  and  (3)  an  appreciation  in  the  nominal 
and  real  exchange  rates. 
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Graph  2 

GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT  (Y),  DOMESTIC  ABSORPTION  (A),  &  TRADE  BALANCE  (TB) 
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ment  programme,  and  increasing  real  in- 
terest rates,  Malaysia  has  witnessed  a  series 
of  policy  responses  since  1984. 

Expenditure-Reducing  and  Switching 
Policies 

There  are  vast  literature  studies  examin- 
ing structural  adjustments  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.    In  principle,  all  agreed  that 


4See  for  example  Champbell  and  Loxley  (1989); 
Killick  (1985,  1990);  Fry  (1991);  Todaro  (1989);  Mosley 
(1990). 


structural  adjustment  differs  from  stabilisa- 
tion. The  economic  philosophy  underpinning 
structural  adjustment  is  long-term  supply 
side  management,  whereas  stabilisation  con- 
cerns with  short-term  demand  management. 
Both  usually  refer  to  economic  responses 
within  national  economies.  In  the  Malaysian 
economy,  the  main  objective  is  to  overcome 
the  twin  deficit  in  the  budget  and  balance  of 
payments.  In  other  words,  the  objectives  are 
internal  and  external  balance. 

In  this  context,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
discuss  the  structural  adjustments  in  Malay- 
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sia  by  using  the  absorption  approach  to  the 
balance  of  payments.  This  approach  anal- 
yses the  current  account  balance  by  examin- 
ing the  economic  factors  determining  the  gap 
between  income  and  absorption.5  The  use  of 
the  approach  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every 
policy  under  the  heading  of  "structural  ad- 
justment" is,  in  principle,  a  combination  of 
"expenditure-reducing"  and  "expenditure- 
switching"  policy.  The  former  is  designed  to 
correcting  the  deficit  by  reducing  spending 
(absorption),  at  any  given  levels  of  income, 
while  the  latter  tends  to  increase  domestic  in- 
come, at  any  given  levels  of  spending  by  do- 
mestic residents. 

Graph  2  demonstrates  the  development 
of  gross  domestic  product  (Y),  domestic  ab- 
sorption (A),  and  trade  balance  (T)  during 
1970-1989.  In  the  period  of  adjustment 
(1984-87),  it  seems  that  domestic  absorption 
is  reduced  by  some  expenditure-reducing 
policies  through  cutting  public  expenditure, 
and  hence,  fiscal  deficits.  The  other  expen- 
diture declining  substantially  is  gross  capital 
formation.  This  stemmed  from  the  fact  that 
public  investment  which  was  still  the  major 
component  in  investment  suffered  most 
from  the  cut-back  in  public  expenditure. 

In  the  supply  side,  some  expenditure 
switching  policies  are  imposed  to  encourage 
the  national  income  (Y).  These  included  de- 
valuation of  the  ringgit,  introducing  a  varie- 
ty of  policies  to  restore  competitiveness  and 
profitability  of  tradable  sector,  depreciating 
real  exchange  rates.  Some  measures  have 
been  conducted  to  reform  tariffs  by  elimi- 

3There  are  at  least  three  approach  to  every  analysis 
of  balance  of  payments:  (1)  absorption  approach;  (2) 
elasticity  approach;  and  (3)  monetary  approach.  The 
elaboration  of  those  approaches  see  Rivera-Batiz  and 
Rivera-Batiz  (1989,  chaps.  5  and  14);  also  De  Grauw 
(1983). 


nating  the  protective  elements  of  licensing 
and  streamlining  procedures,  and  to  diver- 
sify exports. 

In  short,  the  specific  policy  responses  can 
be  classified  under  the  following  categories: 
(a)  sound  macroeconomic  management 
based  upon  prudent  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy;  (b)  appropriate  exchange  rate  policy; 
(c)  improved  incentives  structure  by  liberalis- 
ing trade  and  deregulating  industries.  In 
practice,  however,  conflicting  goals  in- 
evitably emerged.  It  leads  to  the  discussion 
of  the  cost  of  adjustment  which  may  occur. 


Some  Preliminary  Results 

The  question  may  arise:  how  far  do  the 
structural  adjustment  programmes  affect  the 
Malaysian  economic  development?  Theore- 
tically, the  objectives  of  every  macroeco- 
nomic policy  are  economic  growth,  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Table  3  summarises  some  preliminary 
results  of  the  adjustment  measures. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the  struc- 
tural adjustment  had  positive  impacts  on  the 
balance  of  payments.  As  can  be  seen  in 
Table  3,  the  trade  balance  has  increased 
steadily  due  to  the  depreciation  of  real  effec- 
tive exchange  rate.  At  the  same  time  the  cur- 
rent account  deficit  dropped  considerably,  it 
even  turned  on  to  be  surplus  during  1984-89. 
However,  this  development  is  still  ques- 
tionable in  the  medium  term  since  the  terms 
of  trade  still  deteriorated. 

In  public  finance,  it  seems  that  the  large 
budget  deficit  has  been  reduced  substantial- 
ly. This  is  a  result  of  some  reforms  in  public 
finance,  including  debt  management  (re- 
financing high  interest  on  external  debts  and 
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issuing  commodity  bond)  and  reform  of  loss- 
making  public  enterprises.  The  concern  with 
public  deficit  is  noteworthy  since  the  fiscal 
deficits  in  many  cases  are  the  underlying 
cause  of  acute  and  chronic  inflation.6  This  is 
consistent  with  the  argument  that  one  of  the 
key  elements  in  the  structural  adjustment  is 
financial  stability,  which  is  reflected  by  fiscal 
discipline,  low  inflation  rate,  prudent 
monetary  and  exchange  rate  policy.7 

Malaysia  has  had  a  substantially  lower 
inflation  rate  in  the  period  of  adjustment 
than  in  the  year  1978-1983,  with  the  expense 
of  lower  economic  growth  and  unemploy- 
ment. The  relatively  high  economic  growth 
in  1978-1983,  undoubtedly,  stemmed  from 
the  windfall  profits  of  the  commodity  boom 
in  the  late  1970s.  This  profit  enabled  the 
government  to  impose  interest  rates  below 
their  free  market  equilibrium  levels  and  to 
distribute  credits  by  using  'distributionary' 
criteria,8  which  is  to  be  consistent  to  the  New 
Economic  Policy  Objectives  of  eradicating 
ethnic  identification  by  economic  activities. 
However,  the  adjustment  measures  tend  to 
decrease  economic  growth  and  increase  the 
unemployment  rates,  at  least  in  the  short- 
term. 

Financial  indicators  point  out  that  Ma- 
laysia over  the  period  1978-1989  experienced 
positive  real  interest  rates  due  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  maximum  interest  rate  since  1978. 
It  is  indicated  that  Malaysia  during  that 


Further  explanation  see  Fry  (1991a). 
7See  Fry  (1991b). 

8Fry  (1989,  380)  explained  that  Malaysia  has  re- 
quired its  financial  institution  (about  half  of  which  are 
owned  by  the  government)  to  allocate  a  minimum 
percentage  of  their  new  loans  to  the  bumiputra  (indi- 
genous) community,  who  lagged  behind  in  economic  ac- 
tivities. 


period  is  not  included  as  a  country  ex- 
periencing financial  repression.9  Table  3 
shows  the  greater  financial  depth  (M2/GDP) 
caused  by  higher  interest  rates.  This  figure  is 
still  slightly  below  Japan,  Taiwan,  and 
Singapore  which  had  M2/GDP  of  75  per 
cent  or  more  by  1980.  In  monetary  policy,  it 
is  likely  that  Malaysian  authorities  have  im- 
posed contractionary  instruments.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  money  supply  multiplier  declined 
slightly  in  the  adjustment  period. 

During  the  era  of  adjustment,  the  cutting 
of  public  expenditure  particularly  capital  ex- 
penditure seems  to  have  discouraged  the 
quantity  of  investment.  The  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  investment  (indicated  by  the 
ratio  of  investment  (indicated  by  the  ratio  of 
investment/GDP  from  32.68  per  cent  to  28.7 
per  cent)  is  followed  by  worsening  in  the 
quality  of  investment.  The  table  shows  a 
substantial  decline  in  the  change  of  GDP/ 
investment  (IORC),  as  the  indicator  of  the 
quality  of  investment,  during  1968-1988. 
One  might  argue  that  the  increase  in  real 
deposit  rates  of  interests  in  Malaysia  deters 
economic  growth,  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  investment.  Several  factors  might  have 
caused  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  invest- 
ment in  Malaysia.  The  first  is  the  existence 
of  widespread  rent-seeking  activities.  Malay- 
sia, as  other  Southeast  Asian  countries,  to- 
day has  a  large  number  of  rent-seekers,10 


One  of  the  major  indicator  of  a  repressed  economy 
is  a  widespread  prevalence  of  negative  real  interest  rates. 
Further  discussion  see  Fry  (1989,  chap.  1);  Meier  (1989, 
212). 

10Kunio  (1988,  chap.  4)  has  decribed  briefly  some 
different  kinds  of  rent-seekers  in  Southeast  Asia:  (1) 
royal  capitalist;  (2)  presidential  families;  (3)  crony 
capitalists;  (4)  bureaucratic  capitalists;  (5)  politicians- 
turned-capitalists;  (6)  capitalists-turned-politicians;  (7) 
other  government-connected  capitalists. 
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Table  4 

SHARE  OF  GDP  (<%) 


Sector  1970  1975  1980-83  1984-87 


Agricultue 

30.7 

27.6 

22.3 

21.0 

Industry 

32.7 

32.0 

35.4 

37.6 

of  which  manufacturing 

13.9 

16.9 

19.4 

20.8 

Services,  etc. 

36.5 

40.4 

42.3 

41.3 

Source:    World  Bank  (1989,  142). 


Table  5 


POVERTY  AND  MEAN  INCOMES  IN  MALAYSIA  BY  RACE,  REGION,  AND  TARGET  GROUP: 

1984  AND  1987 


Group   1984    1987  

or                                                                           Poverty          Mean  Poverty  Mean 

Sector                                                                        Inci-           Income  Inci-  Income 

dence           (MS)  dence  (M$) 


Malay 

0.258 

616 

0.238 

614 

Chinese 

0.078 

1,086 

0.071 

1,012 

Indian 

0,101 

791 

0.097 

772 

Other 

0.220 

1,775 

0.243 

2,043 

Urban 

0.082 

1,541 

0.083 

1,476 

Rural 

0.247 

824 

0.224 

853 

Sector: 

Rubber  Smallholders 

0.417 

520 

0.400 

535 

Padi  Farmers 

0.577 

406 

0.502 

462 

Coconut  Smallholders 

0.462 

514 

0.392 

492 

Fisherman 

0.261 

672 

0.245 

633 

Estate  Workers 

0.196 

632 

0.150 

670 

Peninsular  Malaysia 

0.184 

1,095 

0.173 

1,074 

Source:    Economic  Planning  Unit  (1989) 
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which  was  partly  due  to  selective  credit  poli- 
cy. The  second  factor  is  probably  due  to  the 
massive  foreign  indebtedness.  The  capital 
productivity  of  the  projects  financed  by  for- 
eign aid  is  likely  to  be  very  low  because  of  a 
long  gestation  and  pay-off  period,  so  that 
the  IORC  decreased. 

Cost  of  Adjustments 

Killick  (1990)  asserted  there  are  at  least 
three  categories  of  adjustment  costs:  (1)  ab- 
sorption costs;  (2)  frictional  cost;  (3)  distri- 
butional cost.  Absorption  costs  in  the  Ma- 
laysian economy  have  been  explained  by  the 
lower  economic  growth  with  the  reduction 
on  the  quantity  of  investment.  Frictional 
costs  are  associated  with  the  shifts  of  re- 
sources from  declining  to  expanding  sector. 
When  we  consider  the  structural  transforma- 
tion, as  shown  by  Table  4,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  declining  share  of  agriculture  to  GDP 
has  been  replaced  by  the  increasing  role  of 
industry,  especially  manufacturing  sector. 
One  may  argue  that  the  adjustment  measures 
have  accelerated  the  process  of  structural 
transformation  in  Malaysia. 

The  distributional  costs  are  closely  asso- 
ciated with  a  change  in  poverty  and  inequali- 
ty. Malaysia  is  a  multiracial  society  with  ap- 
proximately 60  per  cent  of  the  population 
Malays  and  other  indigenous  groups,  31  per 
cent  Chinese,  and  the  remainder  largely  In- 
dians. Therefore,  distribution  of  income  be- 
tween ethnic  groups  has  become  one  of  the 
main  objectives  in  Malaysian  development.11 

"Hettne  (1991,  189-194)  asserted  that  'ethno-devel- 
opment',  development  process  appropriate  for  parti- 
cular ethnic  group,  is  a  new  paradigm  in  the  develop- 
ment theory.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  ethnic  conflicts 
are  worldwide;  they  are  endemic  in  Africa  but  have  been 
particularly  intense  in  Southeast  Asia  during  1980s. 


The  New  Economic  Policy  (NEP),  intro- 
duced in  1971,  has  been  adopted  to  eradicate 
poverty,  restructure  society,  and  especially 
to  reduce  the  racial  imbalances  in  income 
and  ownership  of  assets.  The  data  on  pover- 
ty and  mean  income  shows  that  the  adjust- 
ment has  caused  household  income  among 
the  ethnic  group  to  decline  slightly  over  the 
period  (see  Table  5).  Nevertheless  the  in- 
cidence of  poverty  in  Peninsular  Malaysia 
fell  from  18.4  per  cent  to  17.3  per  cent  due  to 
the  decline  in  rural  poverty.  The  impressive 
export  performance  has  brought  a  positive 
effect  for  rubber  smallholders,  coconut 
smallholders,  and  estate  workers.  Urban  so- 
ciety seems  the  most  suffering  group  during 
the  adjustment  era,  as  indicated  by  the  de- 
clining mean  income  and  slightly  rising 
poverty  incidence.  The  last  might  be  related 
with  the  increase  in  unemployment  rate  from 
5.8  per  cent  in  1984  to  8.2  per  cent  in  1987. 

The  Malaysian  social  indicators,  as  ex- 
hibited by  Table  6,  are  considerably  better  or 
at  least  the  same  as  other  upper  middle  in- 
come countries,  although  all  are  still  below 
that  of  the  industrial  countries.  The  Physical 
Quality  Life  Index  (PQLI)  ~  a  composite  in- 
dex of  life  expectancy  at  age  one,  infant 
mortality,  and  literacy  —  as  a  better  indicator- 
of  the  quality  of  life  than  GNP  per  capita,12 
is  also  far  better  than  other  countries  in  the 
upper  middle  income  category. 


Concluding  Remarks 

Structural  adjustment  has  become  a  ma- 
jor concern  of  the  Malaysian  government  in 
the  1980s.  The  main  factors  pushing  the  gov- 
ernment to  undertake  the  adjustments  are 


Further  discussion  see  Todaro  (1991,  109-112). 
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Table  6 

SOCIAL  INDICATOR:  MALAYSIA 


1965 

1975 

1987 

Upper 
Middle 
Incnmp 

Indus- 
trial 

f*VMintri*»c 

v-UU  1  III  ICS 

Life  Expect,  at  Birth 

58 

64 

69 

67 

76 

Crude  Birth  Rate 

40 

32 

29 

27 

13 

Crude  Death  Rate 

12 

9 

6 

8 

8 

Total  Fertility  Rate 

6.3 

4.6 

3.5 

3.5 

1.6 

Infant  Mortality  Rate 

55 

37 

35 

43 

11 

Child  Death  Rate 

5 

2 

2 

vstf  ft!  : 

0 

Memo  Items: 

GNP  Per  Capita 

(current  US$) 

320 

820 

1,810 

2,510 

14,580 

PQLI* 

na 

na 

81 

75 

95 

Note:    *The  available  data  only  provide  the  data  in  1985 
Source:    World  Bank  (1988b);  Todaro  (1989,  Appendix  2.1) 


twin  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  and 
public  budget.  In  simple  terms,  structural 
adjustment  is  really  about  'putting  the  eco- 
nomic house  in  order'. 

This  paper  has  analysed  the  macroeco- 
nomic  management  in  Malaysia  by  using  the 
framework  of  the  absorption  approach  to 
the  balance  of  payments.  It  has  found  that 
expenditure-reducing  and  switching  policies 
have  been  combined  to  overcome  the  twin 
deficits.  Some  preliminary  records  show  the 
macroeconomic  indicators  are  not  in  an  un- 
favourable situation.  In  other  words,  Malay- 
sia has  coped  well  with  the  external  and  in- 
ternal imbalances.  However,  this  should  be 


sustained  in  the  medium  and  long-term 
dimension. 

In  practice,  however,  conflicting  goals 
inevitably  emerged.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  'trade-off  between  reducing  the  cur- 
rent account  deficit,  fiscal  deficit,  inflation 
and  increasing  economic  growth  and  de- 
creasing unemployment.  This  leads  to  the 
discussion  of  the  cost  of  adjustments  which 
may  occur.  The  evidence  shows  that  Malay- 
sia has  succeeded  relatively  well  in  terms  of 
redistribution  with  growth.  It  is  quite  excep- 
tional that  structural  adjustment  which  em- 
phasises on  productivity  and  growth  also 
brings  a  favourable  impact  on  the  poverty 
and  other  social  indicators. 
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Evolution  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea: 
From  High  Seas  Regime 
to  Exclusive  Economic  Zone 
to  Cooperation 

Hasjim  Djalal 


Introduction 

I would  like  first  of  all  to  thank  SEA- 
POL  (Southeast  Asian  Policy  on 
Ocean  Law),  particularly  its  Director, 
Dr.  Phiphat,  for  having  invited  me  to  this 
workshop.  I  regard  the  present  workshop  as 
a  very  important  event  in  Southeast  Asia.  As 
everyone  knows,  SEAPOL  is  one  of  the  triad 
activities  in  maritime  affairs  in  Southeast 
Asia  which  are  supported  by  Canada  through 
its  International  Development  Agency, 
namely  through  the  PECC  (Pacific  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Conference)  Task  Force 
on  Fisheries,  South  China  Sea  Informal 
Workshop,  and  the  SEAPOL.  Having  been 
involved  extensively  in  the  three  activities,  I 
consider  it  very  important  for  the  three  ac- 
tivities to  know  what  each  other  is  doing  in 
order  to  promote  better  coordination  and  in- 
teraction in  order  to  achieve  better  results. 

Paper  presented  at  the  International  Workshop  on 
"Fisheries  Disputes  and  Their  Impact  on  Contemporary 
International  Law  and  Politics  in  South  East  Asia", 
organised  by  SEAPOL  (Southeast  Asian  Policy  on 
Ocean  Law),  in  Rayong,  Thailand,  7  December  1992. 


The  PECC  Task  Force  on  Fisheries  has 
been  very  active  in  successfully  forging  coop- 
eration between  the  South  Pacific  island  na- 
tions, Southeast  Asia,  particularly  ASEAN- 
members,  and  some  Pacific-Latin  American 
countries,  supported  by  the  countries  of  the 
North.  Its  domain  of  activities  so  far  has 
been  outside  the  South  China  Sea  area.  How- 
ever, as  recent  fisheries  studies  and  research 
indicate,  there  may  be  some  connections  be- 
tween the  fisheries  resources  in  the  South 
China  Sea  area  and  those  of  the  West  and 
the  Southwest  Pacific.  This  may  necessarily 
entail  some  inter-regional  cooperation  in 
fisheries  management  and  exploitation  be- 
tween the  South  China  Sea  area  and  the 
West  Pacific  region. 

The  South  China  Sea  (SCS)  Informal 
Workshop  was  aimed  at  promoting  coopera- 
tion between  and  among  the  SCS  states  and 
avoiding  potential  conflicts  that  may  arise  in 
the  region.  The  SCS  area  is  repleted  with 
plenty  of  existing  as  well  as  potential  con- 
flicts. While  serious  attempts  should  be 
made  to  solve  those  conflicts,  it  is  my  view 
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that  the  existence  of  a  conflict  situation 
should  not  prevent  states  from  pursuing 
cooperation.  In  fact,  I  believe,  that  each  and 
every  element  of  conflict  contains  within  it- 
self an  element  for  cooperation.  We  had 
some  experience  in  transforming  potential 
conflict  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  Singa- 
pore in  the  1970s  into  an  area  of  cooperation 
in  the  fields  of  safety  of  navigation  and  en- 
vironmental protection.  There  have  been 
quite  a  few  examples  also  in  regional  and  in- 
ternational practices  that  joint  exploration 
and  exploitation  of  natural  resources  are 
possible  in  an  area  where  highly  contested 
territorial  and  sovereignty  claims  exist.  The 
South  China  Sea  Informal  Workshop  is  try- 
ing to  pursue  these  possibilities  by  concen- 
trating on  cooperative  activities  without 
necessarily  solving  the  conflicting  territorial 
or  jurisdictional  claims.  I  hope  to  say  more 
on  this  at  a  later  stage. 

The  SEAPOL  Workshop,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  concentrating  on  ocean  law  and 
policy.  It  is,  therefore,  concentrating  more 
on  the  legal  nature  of  the  maritime  issues  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  are,  in  fact,  basically 
pursuing  the  objective  as  enunciated  in  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  (LOSC)  1982.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  I  consider  the  three 
activities  as  complementing  each  other,  each 
with  a  different  emphasis,  yet  all  leading 
toward  the  promotion  of  cooperation  in 
maritime  affairs  in  this  region. 

Evolution  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 

It  is  important  to  note  that  fisheries  have 
always  been  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
siderations in  the  development  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea.  If  one  wants  to  go  back  to  ancient 
history,  one  notices  that  fisheries  and  naviga- 


tion were  the  most  important  areas  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  While  navigation  dealt  with 
control  over  the  ocean  space,  fisheries  dealt 
with  the  issues  of  resources. 

History  has  also  indicated  that  conflict 
between  coastal  states  wishing  to  strengthen 
their  control  over  their  resources  and  their 
distant  neighbours  wishing  to  take  away 
those  resources  have  been  very  common. 
Therefore,  the  history  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
regarding  fisheries  has  always  been  the  strug- 
gle between  the  coastal  states  and  the  distant 
fishing  nations.  It  has  been  so  in  Europe 
before  and  it  is  still  so  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  today.  On  balance,  for  many  centuries 
until  recently,  the  fisheries  jurisdiction  of  a 
coastal  state  has  generally  been  limited  to  a 
very  narrow  bank  of  the  sea  along  its  coasts 
(three  miles)leaving  a  very  wide  body  of  wa- 
ter of  the  sea  to  be  governed  by  the  principles 
of  the  freedom  of  fishing  under  the  freedom 
of  the  sea  concept.  As  a  result  of  this  situa- 
tion, we  have  seen  that  the  fisheries  resources 
along  the  coast  have  been  poorly  managed. 
In  addition,  the  population  growth  in  many 
coastal  states  and  their  need  for  increasing 
raw  material  and  food  have  necessitated  an 
increasing  demand  for  the  control  of  their 
coastal  fisheries.  At  the  same  time,  develop- 
ments in  the  science  and  technology  of  cat- 
ching the  fish  have  aggravated  this  situation. 
Lately,  the  problem  of  protecting  the  en- 
vironment in  order  to  protect  fisheries  re- 
sources has  also  come  into  play.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  needs  of  coastal  states  for  more 
and  wider  as  well  as  stronger  control  over 
coastal  fisheries  did  not  meet  with  sympathe- 
tic consideration  by  far  distant  nations, 
whose  interest  was  to  catch  fish  as  much  as 
possible  along  the  coastlines  of  other  distant 
countries.  The  conflict  is  therefore  part  of 
the  old  traditional  struggle  between  the 
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"mare  Iiberum"  concept  of  Hugo  de  Groot 
(Grotius)  and  the  "mare  clausum"  concept 
of  John  Selden. 

Several  efforts  have  been  made  through 
the  ages  to  settle  this  conflict.  The  Grotius 
freedom  of  the  sea  concept,  assigning  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  sea  along  the  coast 
(three  miles)  as  part  of  coastal  state  sover- 
eignty, thus  limiting  its  control  over  the  re- 
sources to  such  a  small  body  of  water,  has 
long  been  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  In 
fact,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  an  attempt 
by  the  colonial  powers  to  control  world  re- 
sources. While  the  traditional  European 
view  of  international  law  may  have  argued 
that  this  was  part  of  the  rule  of  international 
law,  in  fact  this  was  not  practised  world- 
wide, and  in  some  cases  had  no  relevance  to 
the  traditional  cultural  outlook  of  many 
non-European  states.  In  any  case,  by  the 
20th  century,  the  so-called  traditional  three- 
mile  limit  had  become  obsolete.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  indicated  above,  the  resources  of  the 
sea  along  the  coast  were  being  depleted, 
while  the  needs  of  the  coastal  population, 
partly  due  to  population  growth  and  partly 
due  to  economic  necessity,  were  increasing. 
Progress  in  science  and  technology,  enabling 
fishermen  coming  from  remote  regions  to 
catch  fish  more  and  more  deeply  within  the 
coastal  waters  of  other  states,  has  also  in 
other  respects  enabled  coastal  states  to  exer- 
cise more  control  farther  and  farther  out  in- 
to the  sea,  including  control  over  fisheries. 

One  of  those  efforts  in  the  past  has  been 
to  try  to  fix  a  generally  acceptable  limit  for 
the  territorial  sea  world-wide.  Various  stud- 
ies and  international  conferences  have  been 
held  on  this  matter,  either  formal  or  infor- 
mal, including  the  League  of  Nations  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  in  1930.  In  1958  the 
United  Nations,  after  careful  preparation  of 


more  than  ten  years  by  the  International 
Law  Commission,  convened  the  first  UN 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  among  others  to 
fix  the  agreed  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  as 
well  as  to  formulate  rules  on  the  conserva- 
tion and  management  of  the  fisheries.  While 
some  results  were  achieved  on  the  manage- 
ment of  fisheries,  there  was  no  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  territorial 
sea.  The  first  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  in  1958  and  the  second  in 
1960  also  failed  to  settle  this  dispute.  A 
number  of  coastal  states  insisted  on  having  a 
twelve  mile  territorial  sea,  while  others  kept 
insisting  that  the  limit  should  be  only  three 
miles  from  the  coastlines  or  from  the  coastal 
baselines.  It  was  significant  that  a  Canadian 
proposal  to  settle  the  issue  by  compromise, 
namely  by  agreeing  to  a  six-mile  territorial 
sea  and  a  twelve  mile  fisheries  zone,  was  de- 
feated by  only  one  vote.  Things  would  have 
been  different  now  if  that  one  vote  could 
have  been  overcome  then.  A  possible  con- 
solation for  the  coastal  states  at  that  time 
was  perhaps  the  recognition  by  the  1958 
Convention  that  the  coastal  states  did  have  a 
"special  interest"  in  the  management  and 
conservation  of  the  fisheries  resources  along 
their  territorial  sea. 

In  the  absence  of  a  clear  definition  in  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  with  regard  to  the  fishery 
limits,  coastal  states  that,  since  the  early 
1950s,  had  claimed  wider  jurisdiction,  per- 
sisted in  their  claims.  We  saw  more  and  more 
states  claiming  territorial  sea  even  up  to  200 
miles  from  the  coastline,  particularly  in 
Latin  America.  Some  of  these  claims  were 
"territorial"  in  nature,  like  that  of  Peru, 
while  others  were  more  motivated  by  the 
need  for  fisheries  conservation  and  manage- 
ment. It  was  easy  to  see  that  these  wide  and 
extensive  claims  would  come  into  a  much 
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more  direct  and  heated  conflict  with  the  dis- 
tant fishing  nations  and  maritime  powers 
everywhere  in  the  world:  in  Europe  between 
England  and  Iceland,  in  the  Pacific  between 
North  America  and  Latin  America,  and  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  developing  countries  in 
the  south,  and  elsewhere. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  1960s,  develop- 
ments in  the  world  aggravated  the  conflict. 
First,  more  and  more  nations  became  capa- 
ble of  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  seabed, 
thus  raising  the  question  of  who  controls  the 
seabed  resources,  particularly  beyond  the 
territorial  seas  and  the  continental  shelves 
whose  exact  limits  themselves  were  not  legal- 
ly clear.  Second,  development  in  navigation 
brought  about  the  birth  of  giant  and  super 
tankers,  which  created  the  possibilities  of 
enormous  pollution  that  might  damage 
marine  resources  and  environment  as  in- 
dicated by  the  Torrey  Canyon  incident  in 
1967.  Third,  the  Cold  War  between  the 
superpowers  was  intensifying,  resulting  in 
the  increasing  need  for  freedom  of  move- 
ment of  the  navies  of  the  superpowers.  All 
these  brought  about  the  need  to  clearly 
define  the  rights  and  obligations  of  states  re- 
garding the  sea.  By  the  end  of  the  1960s,  the 
UN  Seabed  Committee  was  already  busy 
preparing  for  the  Third  Nations  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference,  which  was  to  encompass  all 
subjects  and  issues  brough  up  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations.  Fisheries  was 
one  of  those  subjects  and  issues. 

Many  developing  countries,  which  gained 
independence  after  1960  and  which  did  not 
participate  in  the  making  of  the  Interna- 
tional Law  of  the  Sea  in  the  past,  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  air  their  views  and  to  correct 
these  imbalances  in  the  past.  Many  of  the 
developing  coastal  countries  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Latin  America  saw  this  as  an  opportuni- 
ty to  protect  their  maritime  interests,  in- 


cluding fisheries  resources  along  their  coast- 
lines. Several  theories  came  more  prominent- 
ly into  the  picture  in  the  early  1970s.  First, 
the  Latin  American  countries,  particularly 
the  ECP  countries  (Equador,  Chile,  Peru) 
kept  insisting  on  the  need  for  recognition  of 
a  200-mile  territorial  sea,  which  would  at  the 
same  time  cover  fishing  rights.  They  are 
generally  called  the  "Territorialists".  Sec- 
ond, another  group  of  coastal  countries, 
which  insisted  that  coastal  states  should  con- 
trol the  resources  of  the  seabed  to  the  outer 
limit  of  their  continental  margin,  even 
though  those  margins  far  exceed  200  miles, 
kept  insisting  that  the  definition  of  continen- 
tal shelf  under  the  Law  of  the  Sea  should  in- 
clude those  margins.  These  states  are  gene- 
rally called  the  "Marginists";  and  they  are 
not  limited  to  the  developing  coastal  coun- 
tries alone  but  include  as  well  many  of  the 
developed  coastal  countries.  Third,  another 
group  of  countries  insisted  that  even  the  sea 
above  the  continental  margin,  although  it  is 
far  beyond  200  miles  from  the  coasts,  should 
also  be  regarded  as  the  patrimony  of  their 
continent.  I  would  call  them  the  "Patri- 
monialists".  Fourth,  a  group  of  countries 
whose  territories  consisted  of  islands  were 
more  interested  in  claiming  the  seas  between 
their  islands  as  part  of  their  territorial  sover- 
eignty, which  was  essential  for  their  national 
unity  and  stability.  They  insisted  that  any 
territorial  sea,  fishery  zone,  continental 
shelf,  etc.,  should  be  measured  beyond  their 
archipelago.  The  archipelagic  claims  include 
sovereignty  claims  over  the  resources  of  ar- 
chipelagic waters.  I  would  call  these  coun 
tries  the  "Archipelagists".  Fifth,  there  are 
still  others,  which  insisted  that  while  the 
200-mile  zone  may  be  necessary,  it  should 
only  be  limited  to  a  fisheries  zone,  without 
being  territorial  in  nature  and  without  en- 
compassing other  jurisdictions,  I  would  call 
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them  the  "Fisherists".  Sixth,  there  were 
some  land-locked  and  geographically  dis- 
advantaged states  that  claimed  that,  should 
the  Economic  Zone  concept  be  adopted,  it 
should  not  belong  to  the  coastal  states  alone 
but  to  the  whole  continent  or  region.  The 
land-locked  and  the  geographically  disad- 
vantaged states  in  the  region  should  have 
equal  rights  with  continental  states  over  the 
resources  of  the  Regional  Economic  Zone.  I 
would  call  this  group  the  "Regionalists". 
Seventh,  as  I  remember  it,  it  was  in  the  Afro- 
Asian  Legal  Consultative  Committee  in  Co- 
lombo in  1971  that  I  first  heard  the  notion  of 
an  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  of  200  miles 
from  the  coasts  or  baselines.  I  would  call  this 
the  "Economists"  group.  The  Exclusive 
Economic  Zone  (EEZ)  concept  tried  to  com- 
promise on  all  these  concepts.  There  were 
some  debates  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
"exclusive".  It  was  argued  that  the  200-mile 
zone  was  basically  high  seas,  and  therefore 
the  notion  of  "exclusivity"  in  the  zone  was 
not  appropriate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
argued  that  the  resources  within  the  200 
miles  should  be  used  only  for  the  benefit  of 
its  coastal  states;  in  that  sense,  it  was  "ex- 
clusive". 

The  "economic  notion  was  very  impor- 
tant. The  concept  tried  to  steer  away  from 
the  concept  of  "territoriality".  At  the  same 
time,  it  also  envisaged  that  the  zone  should 
be  more  than  a  mere  "fisheries"  zone.  There 
were  even  some  who  at  that  time  argued,  un- 
successfully, that  the  archipelagic  principles 
could  or  should  be  subsumed  within  the  con- 
cept of  EEZ. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  concept  of  EEZ  was 
a  novelty  that  caught  the  imagination  of 
many  people  in  the  developing  countries.  As 
everyone  knows,  after  more  than  ten  years 
of  negotiations,  the  concept  of  a  200-mile 


"territorial"  sea  did  not  survive  in  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Convention  1982.  Neither  did  the 
concept  of  a  200-mile  "fishing  zone",  the 
"patrimonialists",  and  the  "regionalists" 
concepts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concept  of 
Continental  Shelf  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
continental  margin,  with  some  limitations, 
survived.  So  did  the  concept  of  Archipelagic 
States  and  the  concept  of  EEZ. 

With  the  inclusion  of  these  concepts  in 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  1982,  the  old 
and  traditional  concept  on  the  freedom  of 
the  sea  has  now  been  substantially  replaced 
by  the  concept  of  Coastal  States  sovereignty, 
sovereign  rights  and  jurisdictions  over  a  wide 
body  of  coastal  waters. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
issue  of  fisheries  in  these  three  concepts. 
First,  in  the  continental  shelf.  The  Law  of 
the  Sea  Convention  1982  settled  that  the 
sedentary  fisheries  found  on  the  seabed  fell 
completely  within  the  regime  of  continental 
shelf  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  coastal 
states  in  accordance  with  Article  77,  Para- 
graph 4,  of  the  Convention.  The  continental 
shelf  could  extend  throughout  the  natural 
prolongation  of  the  land  territory  of  the 
coastal  states,  even  to  350  miles  from  the 
baselines  or  to  100  nautical  miles  from  the 
2,500-meter  isobath.  The  coastal  states  have 
exclusive  rights  over  the  resources  of  the 
continental  shelf,  with  no  provision  for 
other  states  to  use  the  "surplus"  resources 
that  are  not  exploited  by  the  coastal  states. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  non-living  resources  beyond 
200  nautical  miles  from  the  baselines,  the 
coastal  state  has  an  obligation  to  make  pay- 
ments or  contributions  to  the  state  parties 
through  the  "International  Authority".  The 
delimination  of  the  continental  shelf  boun- 
daries may  be  different  from  the  delimita- 
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tion  of  the  exclusive  economic  zone,  simply 
because  the  continental  shelf  is  for  the  seabed 
area  whereas  the  economic  zone  is  for  the 
water  column  area. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  concept  of  ar- 
chipelagic states.  According  to  article  49,  an 
archipelagic  state  has  territorial  sovereignty 
over  the  waters  described  as  "archipelagic 
waters";  this  sovereignty  extends  a  well  as  to 
their  seabed  and  subsoil,  and  the  resources 
contained  therein.  It  means  that  all  the  fishe- 
ries resources  in  the  archipelagic  waters  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  now  subject  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  archipelagic  states  concerned, 
without  obligation,  as  in  the  EEZ,  to  share 
its  surplus  fisheries  recources  with  the  neigh- 
bouring land-locked  and  geographically  dis- 
advantaged states.  The  concept  of  archi- 
pelagic waters  is  thus  more  than  simply  the 
concept  of  an  economic  zone.  Yet,  although 
an  archipelagic  state  exercises  sovereignty 
over  the  resources  of  the  archipelagic  waters, 
it  also  recognises  "traditional  fishing  rights" 
of  the  "immediately  adjacent  neighbouring 
states  in  certain  areas  falling  within  archi- 
pelagic waters".  These  rights,  however,  shall 
"be  regulated  by  bilateral  agreements"  be- 
tween the  states  concerned. 

I  have  tried  in  the  past  to  explain  the 
meaning  contained  in  this  provision  (Article 
51).  First,  what  the  archipelagic  states  re- 
cognize is  "traditional  fishing  rights",  not 
the  "traditional  right  to  fish".  There  are 
great  differences  between  these  two  notions. 
"Traditional  fishing  rights"  means  that  the 
fishing  activities  must  have  been  exercised 
before,  while  the  traditional  right  to  fish 
may  simply  mean  a  general  fight  to  fish  in 
the  high  seas  under  the  law  which  is  appli- 
cable to  everyone,  whether  o'-  not  they  have 
in  fact  fished  in  that  area.  Second,  the 
fishing  activities  must  have  been  traditional 


and  long-standing  in  nature,  not  something 
new  for  new-comers.  "Traditional"  may 
refer  to  the  equipment  used,  the  fish  caught, 
the  fishermen,  as  well  as  the  area  visited. 
Third,  the  notion  of  "the  immediately  adja- 
cent neighbouring  states".  This  formulation 
presupposes  that  the  neighbouring  states 
must  be  very  close  to  the  archipelagic  states 
and  it  could  not  be  interpreted  loosely.  In 
fact  "immediately  adjacent"  connotes  a  cer- 
tain meaning  of  contiguity  in  geographical 
terms.  Fourth,  the  notion  of  "certain  areas 
falling  within  archipelagic;  waters"  means 
that  the  traditional  fishing  right  of  a  neigh- 
bouring country  could  not  be  exercised 
throughout  the  archipelagic  waters,  but  only 
in  certain  specified  and  agreed  areas  of  the 
archipelagic  waters.  Fifth,  the  exercise  of 
such  rights  must  be  regulated  through  bila- 
teral agreements.  It  means  that  such  rights 
cannot  be  exercised  without  any  agreement 
with  the  archipelagic  states.  Negotiations 
would  have  to  be  undertaken  to  determine 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  the  exercise  of 
such  rights.  Finally,  the  existence  of  such 
traditional  fishing  rights  would  have  to  be 
proven  by  the  neighbouring  states  that 
claimed  it  and  its  continued  exercise  would 
have  to  be  negotiated  and  agreed  upon  in 
bilateral  agreement  between  the  states  con- 
cerned. 

Third,  with  regard  to  fisheries  activities 
in  the  (EEZ).  As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  the 
notion  of  EEZ  is  more  than  merely  a  fishing 
zone,  although  less  than  the  notion  of  archi- 
pelagic waters.  According  to  Article  57  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  1982  (LOSC 
1982),  in  the  EEZ  a  coastal  state  has  sover- 
eign rights,  not  territorial  sovereignty,  for 
the  purposes  of  exploring  and  exploiting, 
conserving  and  managing  the  fisheries 
resources  in  the  zone.  In  addition,  more  than 
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in  the  Fisheries  Zone,  the  coastal  state  also 
has  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment and  use  of  artificial  islands,  installa- 
tions and  structures;  marine  scientific  re- 
search; and  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  marine  environment.  Moreover,  the 
coastal  state  also  has  other  rights  and  duties 
as  provided  for  in  the  Convention. 

Unlike  in  the  case  of  archipelagic  waters, 
a  coastal  state  has  other  obligations  vis-a:vis 
other  states  in  the  EEZ.  First,  with  regard  to 
conservation  and  utilisation  of  the  living  re- 
sources. It  has  to  determine  the  total  allow- 
able catch  (TAC)  of  the  fisheries  resources  in 
its  EEZ,  based  on  scientific  evidence.  It  has 
to  assure  that  the  resources  are  not  over- 
exploited.  It  has  to  maintain  and  restore 
maximum  sustainable  yield  (MSY).  It  has  to 
take  into  account  the  effects  of  its  conserva- 
tion measures  on  associated  species  in  the 
EEZ.  It  has  to  promote  the  objective  of  op- 
timum utilisation  of  the  living  resources  and 
to  give  access  to  the  surplus  resources  to 
other  states  particularly  to  the  land-locked 
and  the  geographically  disadvantaged  states, 
after  determining  its  capacity  to  harvest  the 
living  resources  of  the  EEZ.  Second,  with  re- 
gard to  obligation  to  cooperate.  The  coastal 
state  has  an  obligation  to  cooperate  with  the 
appropriate  subregional,  regional  or  global 
international  orgnisations  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  resources  are  not  over-exploited.  It 
also  has  to  cooperate  with  the  states  whose 
nationals  are  allowed  to  fish  in  the  EEZ.  The 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  in  Article  53  also 
obliged  the  coastal  states  to  cooperate  with 
other  states  if  the  stocks  exist  in  the  EEZ  of 
two  or  more  coastal  states  or  in  the  area  of 
the  sea  beyond  the  EEZ.  The  obligation  to 
cooperate  is  also  stipulated  for  the  highly 
migratory  species  (Article  64),  on  marine 
mammals  and  cetaceans  (Article  65),  as  well 


as  on  anadromous  and  catadromous  species 
(Article  66  and  67). 

In  addition  to  all  those  obligations,  other 
states  enjoy  some  rights  in  the  EEZ  that  they 
do  not  enjoy  in  the  archipelagic  waters,  such 
as  the  freedom  of  navigation  and  overflight, 
laying  submarine  cables  and  pipelines,  as 
well  as  high  seas  rights  and  obligations  as 
stipulated  in  Articles  88  to  115,  such  as  the 
right  to  combat  piracy,  to  conduct  hot- 
pursuit,  etc.  While  Archipelagic  States 
recognise  the  rights  of  archipelagic  sealane 
passage  for  foreign  vessels  and  aircrafts 
through  specified  sealanes  and  their  airspace 
in  the  archipelagic  waters,  there  is  no  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  overflight  for  foreign 
vessels  or  aircraft  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
archipelagic  waters.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  while  an  archipelagic  state  shall  respect 
existing  submarine  cables  laid  by  other  states 
through  its  archipelagic  waters,  there  is  no 
provision  with  regard  to  submarine  pipe- 
lines. Nevertheless,  while  a  coastal  state  has 
certain  obligations  in  the  EEZ,  other  states 
also  have  obligations  to  comply  with  the 
conservation  measures  and  with  the  other 
terms  and  conditions  established  in  laws  and 
regulations  in  the  coastal  states  (Article  62, 
para  4). 

Contemporary  Southeast  Asia 

On  the  basis  of  the  evolution  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  regarding  fisheries  as  I  have  out- 
lined above,  let  me  now  say  a  few  worlds 
with  regard  to  the  impacts  of  these  develop- 
ments on  contemporary  international  law 
and  politics  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Let  me  note  first  that  the  States  in  South- 
east Asia  are  varied.  They  are  different  in 
size,  from  the  smallest,  Singapore,  to  the 
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largest,  Indonesia.  They  are  different  in  geo- 
graphical configuration  from  land-locked 
Laos  to  the  coastal  Vietnam.  They  are  also 
different  in  composition  from  continental 
Thailand  and  Indochina  to  archipelagic  In- 
donesia and  the  Philippines.  They  have  had 
different  colonial  masters,  from  the  Dutch, 
the  British,  the  French  and  the  Americans, 
which  have  influenced  their  own  respective 
perceptions.  They  have  differing  political 
systems,  from  communism  in  Indochina  to 
non-communism  in  ASEAN.  All  these  fac- 
tors brought  about  different  perceptions  and 
reactions  to  the  evolution  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea,  including  on  fisheries.  Many  years  were 
spent,  even  among  the  ASEAN  countries,  to 
try  to  streamline  and  harmonise  their  respec- 
tive positions.  As  I  remember  it,  the  ASEAN 
countries  tried  once  to  discuss  this  issue  in 
Manila  in  1971.  I  attended  that  meeting. 
That  was  the  first,  the  last  and  the  only 
meeting  among  ASEAN  countries  that  I 
know  of  that  attempt  to  coordinate  their 
views  and  to  cooperate  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea.  It  was  sadly  noted  at  that  time,  at  least 
by  me,  that  the  Law  of  the  Sea  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  matter  for  the  ASEAN  to  discuss 
but  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  to 
handle.  As  it  turned  out,  Singapore  and 
Laos  joined  the  land-locked  and  the  geo- 
graphically disadvantaged  states  group  con- 
fronting the  coastal  countries  like  Indonesia 
and  the  Philippines  joined  the  Philippines. 
Moreover,  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines, 
Malaysia  and  Thailand  as  the  neighbours 
who  claimed  some  rights  in  the  archipelagic 
waters.  Still,  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  joined 
the  straits  group  to  work  out  a  navigation  re- 
gime that  would  give  more  power  to  the 
coastal  states,  thus  in  a  way  confronting 
Singapore,  which  was  more  in  line  with  the 
views  of  the  major  maritime  powers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Indochinese  countries  at  that 


time  had  not  played  a  very  active  role, 
perhaps  because  they  were  still  very  occupied 
with  their  domestic  situation. 

Although  there  were  many  discrepant 
views,  it  should  be  noted  that,  thanks  to  the 
spirit  of  ASEAN  solidarity  and  cooperation, 
the  ASEAN  countries  were  able  to  maintain 
a  high  degree  of  harmony  in  the  interna- 
tional fora.  Whatever  bickering  that  may 
have  existed  was  amicably  discussed  and  set- 
tled. 

In  addition  to  the  discrepancies  of  views 
among  ASEAN  countries  on  some  fisheries 
issues,  discrepancies  also  existed  between 
some  Southeast  Asian  countries  and  other 
distant  fishing  nations  beyond  Southeast 
Asia. 

It  was  obvious  that  it  was  difficult  to 
avoid  confrontations  between  the  coastal 
states  anu  the  non-coastal  states  on  fisheries 
issues  during  those  years.  It  was  perhaps 
necessary,  because  this  was  the  period  of  try- 
ing to  establish  laws  and  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  the  management  of  the  ocean  re- 
sources that  are  so  vital  for  the  countries  in 
the  region.  I  believe  that  stage  of  bickering 
has  now  passed  or  should  have  passed.  I  be- 
lieve that  on  the  basis  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention  an  era  of  cooperation  has  now 
come  for  the  exploitation  of  fisheries  re- 
sources in  Southeast  Asia. 

Although  the  coastal  states  and  the  dis- 
tant water  fishing  nations  might  have  to 
quarrel  in  order  to  determine  their  rights  and 
obligations,  once  those  rights  and  obliga- 
tions have  been  determined,  these  nations 
should  now  be  ready  to  cooperate.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  all  states  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
signed  the  Convention,  although  regrettably 
only  Indonesia  and  the  Philippines  have  rati- 
fied it.  It  should,  therefore,  be  possible  to 
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assume  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  law, 
the  states  in  Southeast  Asia  have  adopted  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  in  their  practices. 
In  fact  many  of  them  have  already  passed 
legislation  on  maritime  affairs  on  the  basis 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
vention, particularly  with  regard  to  fisheries. 
Maritime  cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia 
would  be  very  much  strengthened  if  all  coun- 
tries in  the  region  ratified  the  Convention. 
After  all,  they  have  all  signed  it. 

I  also  feel  that  the  atmosphere  for 
cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia  is  now  much 
better  than  before,  including  in  fisheries. 
First,  each  country  in  Southeast  Asia  (with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Cambodia)  is  now 
more  economically  oriented.  Even  the  com- 
munist Indochinese  countries  are  now,  like 
ASEAN,  concentrating  more  and  more  on 
economic  development.  This  similar  orienta- 
tion should  enable  the  countries  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  cooperate  to  make  more  efficient  use 
of  fisheries  resources  for  mutual  benefits. 
Second,  ASEAN  countries  are  now  be- 
coming closer  and  becoming  more  coopera- 
tive everyday.  It  should,  therefore,  be  possi- 
ble also  for  them  to  promote  better  coopera- 
tion now  on  the  fisheries  issues,  not  only  be- 
tween themselves  but  also  with  Indochinese 
countries.  In  fact,  cooperative  relations  be- 
tween the  ASEAN  and  Indochina  states  are 
already  developing  fruitfully.  Vietnam  and 
Laos  have  adhered  to  the  Treaty  of  Amity 
and  Cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia;  both  of 
them  have  participated  in  the  workshop  on 
the  South  China  Sea  in  Bandung  and  Yogya- 
karta,  and  more  and  more  economic  interac- 
tions are  taking  place  between  the  two  sub- 
regions.  Third,  the  political  climate  in  South- 
east Asia  is  now  encouraging;  the  Cold  War 
is  over,  the  Soviet  Union  no  longer  exist  and 
therefore  is  no  longer  in  Camranh  bay  and 


the  Americans  have  left  Subic  bay.  Hope- 
fully the  solution  to  the  Cambodian  question 
would  be  lasting.  Fourth,  the  relations  be- 
tween Southeast  Asian  states  and  non- 
Southeast  Asian  states  are  also  improving. 
Japan  continues  to  be  interested  in  the  re- 
gion, China  is  increasingly  more  interested  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  hopefully  would  be  as 
positive  and  as  constructive  as  it  says  it  is. 
The  United  States  has  pledged  to  remain  ac- 
tive in  the  region.  There  are  signs  of  conti- 
nuing improvement  in  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Vietnam  as  well  as  be- 
tween Vietnam  and  China.  Even  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  Australia  continue  to 
be  interested  in  the  region,  in  addition  to 
Canada,  which  has  continued  to  sponsor  this 
workshop.  I  feel  strongly  that  Southeast 
Asian  states  should  not  lose  sight  of  this  op- 
portunity. The  time  to  transform  bickering 
and  confrontation,  including  in  fisheries,  in 
Southeast  Asia  into  cooperation  is  now. 
Southeast  Asian  countries  should  seize  this 
golden  opportunity. 


South  China  Sea:  Toward  Coopera- 
tion 

In  fact,  this  process  is  taking  place  alrea- 
dy with  regard  to  the  South  China  Sea.  After 
the  solution  of  the  Cambodian  conflict  was 
in  sight  in  1990,  I  felt  that  Southeast  Asia, 
particularly  ASEAN  and  Indochina,  should 
be  ready  for  cooperative  relations.  They 
should  be  ready  for  economic  development, 
and  development  efforts  need  stability  and 
cooperation.  I  felt  somewhat  uneasy  with  re- 
gard to  the  situation  in  the  South  China  Sea 
area,  not  only  because  of  the  existence  of 
numerous  maritime  boundary  conflicts,  the 
delimitation  issues,  but  also  because  of  con- 
flicting  territorial   claims,   including  the 
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Spratly  and  the  Paracel  island  groups.  I 
thought  that  if  we  in  Southeast  Asia  were  not 
careful  about  this,  the  dispute  could  erupt 
again  into  a  conflagration  that  would  des- 
troy our  region.  It  was  therefore  essential  for 
us  to  seek  ways  and  means  to  avoid  those 
potential  conflicts  and  to  transform  them 
into  potential  areas  for  cooperation.  We 
should  develop  a  sense  of  "community"  in 
the  South  China  Sea  area.  There  were 
enough  of  a  basis  for  such  cooperation  in  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention,  either  in  the 
EEZ  concept  (Articles  61-67)  or  in  the 
"Enclosed  or  Semi-Enclosed  Seas"  concept 
as  stipulated  in  Article  123. 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Indonesia  allowed  me  to  sound 
out  informally  the  views  of  other  ASEAN 
thinkers  in  early  1990.  This  led  to  the  first 
workshop  on  managing  potential  conflict  in 
the  South  China  Sea  in  Bali  in  1990.  The  Bali 
meeting  was  attended  by  participants  from 
ASEAN  countries,  government  officials, 
academics,  and  experts,  who  met  informally 
in  their  personal  capacity  and  approved  the 
approach  and  began  to  identify  areas  of  pos- 
sible cooperation.  It  was  also  immediately 
felt  that  other  participants  from  countries 
surrounding  South  China  Sea  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  same  manner.  It  was  on  this 
basis  that  the  second  workshop  was  held  in 
Bandung  in  1991,  attended  by  participants 
from  all  South  China  Sea  areas,  including 
Laos  and  Taiwan.  Again,  the  meeting  was 
informal  and  the  participants  attended  in  a 
personal  capacity,  although  some  of  them 
were  senior  government  officials.  The  work- 
shop was  successful  in  identifying  more 
clearly  the  priorities  that  need  to  be  worked 
out.  Most  important  of  all  was  that  the 
meeting  issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  participants  agreed  to  recommend  to 


their  respective  governments  that  any  dis- 
pute in  the  South  China  Sea  area  should  be 
solved  by  peaceful  negotiation,  that  force 
should  not  be  used,  that  the  parties  should 
exercise  restraint  in  order  not  to  aggravate 
the  conflict,  and  that  the  parties  should  be 
willing  to  cooperate  despite  existing  and  con- 
flicting territorial  claims  (see  Appendix  A). 
The  third  workshop  in  Yogyakarta  in  July 
1992  again  reiterated  the  contents  of  the 
Bandung  Declaration  and  further  agreed  to 
begin  a  technical  workshop  or  workshops  to 
formulate  projects  of  cooperation  on  two 
specific  issues,  namely  marine  scientific  re- 
search and  the  assessment  of  resources  in  the 
South  China  Sea  area.  At  the  same  time, 
discussion  to  define  and  formulate  areas  of 
cooperation  regarding  the  Spratly  will  con- 
tinue (see  Appendix  B). 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  other  leg  of 
maritime  cooperation  in  Southeast  Asia, 
namely  the  PECC  task  force  on  fisheries, 
through  its  institution  (WPFCC  -  West  Paci- 
fic Fisheries  Consultative  Committee)  which 
already  had  some  experience  in  conducting 
the  tuna  tagging  program  in  the  Western 
Pacific  that  would  be  necessary  for  manage- 
ment of  fisheries,  has  already  indicated  its 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  South 
China  Sea  workshop  to  assess  fisheries  re- 
sources and  its  relations  to  the  West  Pacific 
fisheries  resources.  I  am  also  happy  to  know 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  workshops  in  Bali, 
Bandung  and  Yogyakarta,  the  ASEAN  For- 
eign Ministers  meeting  in  Manila  last  July 
issues  a  Declaration  on  the  South  China  Sea 
along  the  line  of  the  result  of  the  workshops, 
and  basically  supported  the  continuation  of 
the  efforts  (see  Appendices  C  and  D).  The 
ASEAN  Declaration  has  subsequently  been 
supported  also  by  the  US,  Vietnam,  China, 
and  other  countries.  It  was  already  included 
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and  endorsed  in  the  document  of  the  Non- 
Aligned  Summit  Meeting  in  Jakarta  in  Sep- 
tember 1992  (see  Appendix  E)  as  well  as  in 
the  documents  approved  and  supported  by 
the  European  Community  during  the 
ASEAN-EC  dialog  last  October  1992  (see 
Appendix  F). 

Conclusion 

Let  me  conclude  that  the  era  of  coopera- 
tion has  now  come  to  Southeast  Asia,  South 
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China  Sea  and  the  West  Pacific,  including  in 
fisheries.  The  coastal  state  sovereign  rights 
over  the  resources  of  the  EEZ  had  been  es- 
tablished in  the  LOSC  1982  and  had  general- 
ly been  regarded  as  forming  part  of  national 
as  well  as  international  law  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  era  of  bickering  and  confrontation 
has  now  passed  or  should  have  passed.  It  is 
encumbent  upon  all  of  us  in  Southeast  Asia 
to  move  forward  to  promote  and  develop 
cooperation  in  the  region  or  subregion  on 
the  basis  of  the  LOSC  1982. 


APPENDIX  A 

WORKSHOP  STATEMENT 
Bandung,  18  July  1991 


The  participants  of  the  Workshop  on  Managing  Potential  Conflicts  in  the  South  China  Sea  held  in  Bandung,  In- 
donesia on  15-18  July  1991  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  relevant  governments  the  following: 

1 .  Without  prejudice  to  territorial  and  jurisdictional  claims,  to  explore  areas  of  cooperation  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

2.  Such  areas  of  cooperation  may  include  cooperation  to  promote  safety  of  navigation  and  communications,  to 
coordinate  search  and  rescue,  to  combat  piracy  and  armed  robbery,  to  promote  the  rational  utilization  of  living 
resources,  to  protect  and  preserve  the  marine  environment,  to  conduct  marine  scientific  research,  and  to  elimi- 
nate illicit  traffic  in  drugs  in  the  South  China  Sea. 

3.  In  areas  where  conflicting  territorial  claims  exist,  the  relevant  states  may  consider  the  possibility  of  undertaking 
cooperation  for  mutual  benefit,  including  exchanges  of  information  and  joint  development. 

4.  Any  territorial  and  jurisdictional  dispute  in  the  South  China  Sea  area  should  be  resolved  by  peaceful  means 
through  dialogue  and  negotiation. 

5.  Force  should  not  be  used  to  settle  territorial  and  jurisdictional  disputes. 

6.  The  parties  involved  in  such  dispute  are  urged  to  exercise  self-restraint  in  order  not  to  complicate  the  situation. 

The  participants  were  also  of  the  view  that  the  present  Worskhop  has  been  very  useful  and  constructive  in  pro- 
moting dialogues  and  consultation  between  and  among  participants  from  the  South  China  Sea  areas  and  therefore 
should  be  continued.  They  expressed  their  appreciation  to  Indonesia  and  requested  Indonesia  to  continue  with  the 
initiative. 
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APPENDIX  B 

WORKSHOP  STATEMENT 
Yogyakarta,  2  July  1992 


1.  The  third  Workshop  on  "Managing  Potential  Conflicts  in  the  South  China  Sea"  was  held  in  Yogyakarta  from 
June  29  -  July  2,  1992. 

2.  The  Workshop,  convened  by  the  Research  and  Development  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Indonesia  and  the  Institute  for  Southeast  Asian  Studies,  Jakarta,  was  supported  by  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  and  various  governmental  and  non-governmental  institutions  in  Indonesia. 

3.  Fifty-eight  participants  from  the  countries  around  the  South  China  Sea  region  attended  the  workshop.  Also  pre- 
sent were  Resource  Persons  from  Canada. 

4.  The  agenda  for  this  workshop  was  as  follows:  Resource  Management;  Shipping,  Navigation  and  Communica- 
tions; Environment,  Ecology  and  Marine  Scientific  Research;  Political  and  Security  Issues;  Territorial  and 
Jurisdictional  Issues;  Institutional  Mechanisms  for  Cooperation;  and  Spratly  and  Paracel  Issues. 

5.  In  the  session  on  Resource  Management,  participants  supported  the  idea  of  living  and  non-living  resource  as- 
sessment, as  well  as  investigating  directions  for  further  cooperation  that  did  not  impact  on  or  attempt  to  pre- 
judice questions  of  territorial  sovereignty. 

6.  In  the  session  on  Shipping,  Navigation  and  Communications,  joint  hydrographic  surveys  of  dangerous  areas  in 
the  interests  of  navigational  safety,  improving  navigational  aids,  cooperation  in  combatting  marine  pollution, 
search  and  rescue,  and  disaster  mitigation,  were  considered  possible  areas  for  cooperation  with  further  details 
to  be  worked  out  in  the  proposal. 

7.  Participants  supported  the  concept  of  cooperative  marine  scientific  research  in  the  South  China  Sea,  which  was 
proposed  during  the  session  on  Environment,  Ecology  and  Marine  Scientific  Research. 

8.  At  the  remaining  sessions  participants  discussed  recent  developments  in  the  South  China  Sea  region  pertaining 
to  jurisdiction,  and  security  issues  in  the  light  of  developments  in  world  events  since  the  1991  Bandung  meeting. 

9.  Participants  reaffirmed  the  points  agreed  to  at  the  second  workshop  held  in  Bandung  in  July,  1991  which  the 
participants  felt  able  to  recommend  to  their  respective  governments,  including  a  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force 
to  settle  territorial  and  jurisdictional  disputes,  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  peaceful  means  through  dialogue 
and  negotiation,  the  exercise  of  self-restraint  in  order  not  to  complicate  the  situation,  and  cooperation  in  the 
disputed  areas  without  prejudice  to  territorial  claims  and  in  the  common  interests  of  the  countries  concerned. 

10.  Participants  agreed  that  the  present  informal  workshop  should  continue  to  function  to  develop  and  promote 
cooperation  in  the  South  China  Sea  and  to  coordinate  immediate  cooperative  plans  and  action,  with  appro- 
priate recommendations  to  governments,  on  issues  of  common  concern  in  the  region. 

1 1 .  Participants  also  agreed,  as  a  concrete  step  towards  cooperation  in  the  South  China  Sea  region,  to  establish  two 
working  groups  consisting  of  experts,  to  prepare  and,  after  approval  by  governments,  organize  joint  activities 
on  the  following  topics: 

-  (A)  resource  assessment  and  ways  of  development; 

-  (B)  marine  scientific  research. 

The  two  working  groups,  after  the  necessary  preparations  have  been  made,  shall  be  convened  within  the  next 
nine  months  or  as  soon  as  practicable. 
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12.  Among  the  activities  in  marine  scientific  research,  the  workshop  agreed  to  support  a  meeting  of  scientists  and  an 
expedition  in  the  South  China  Sea  area  to  be  conducted  by  scientists  from  all  countries  of  the  region.  The  pre- 
parations and  modalities  for  this  conference  and  expedition,  including  their  terms  of  reference,  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  the  working  group  on  Marine  Scientific  Research. 

13.  Working  Group  A  shall  conduct  technical  meetings  to  cooperate  on  the  assessment  of  living  and  non-living  re- 
sources, and  on  options  for  the  development  of  ground  rules,  including  the  possibility  of  joint  development,  in 
an  area  to  be  defined. 

14.  The  participants  devoted  the  final  session  to  discussing  the  issues  relating  to  the  Spratly  Islands  group  and  the 
immediate  surrounding  areas.  The  participants  considered  that  such  an  exchange  of  views  was  important  and 
therefore  should  be  continued  in  order  to  increase  mutual  understanding  and  to  identify  areas  where  coopera- 
tive efforts  in  the  area  might  be  undertaken. 

15.  The  Workshop  was  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  frankness,  friendliness  and  mutual  understanding. 

16.  The  next  workshop  shall  be  convened  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  working  group  activities  and  to  continue  the 
exchange  of  views  on  the  Spratly  Islands  issues. 

17.  The  Workshop  expressed  appreciation  to  Indonesia  for  having  organized  the  informal  meeting  and  encouraged 
it  to  continue  with  this  constructive  and  positive  initiative. 

18.  The  Workshop  also  expressed  appreciation  to  the  Canadian  contribution  to  this  Workshop. 


APPENDIX  C 

EXCERPT  FROM  JOINT  COMMUNIQUE 
OF  THE  25TH  ASEAN  MINISTERIAL  MEETING 
Manila,  21-23  July  1992 


17.  The  Foreign  Ministers  expressed  the  view  that  any  adverse  development  in  the  South  China  Sea  directly  affects 
the  peace  and  security  in  the  region.  They  emphasized  that  any  territorial  or  jurisdictional  dispute  should  be 
resolved  by  peacefull  means,  without  resort  to  force.  They  urged  all  parties  concerned  to  exercise  self-restrain 
with  a  view  to  creating  a  positive  climate  for  the  resolution  of  these  disputes.  The  Foreign  Ministers  noted  that 
the  Workshops  on  the  Managing  Potential  Conflicts  in  the  South  China  Sea  initiated  and  hosted  by  Indonesia 
had  contributed  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  issues  involved.  They  also  noted  that  the  informal  and  un- 
official format  of  the  Workshops  has  enabled  open  and  frank  discussion  to  take  place.  The  Foreign  Ministers 
commended  all  parties  concerned  to  apply  the  principles  incorporated  in  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation 
in  the  Southeast  Asia  as  the  basis  for  establishing  a  code  of  international  conduct  over  the  area.  The  Foreign 
Ministers  decided  to  a  separate  declaration  on  this  matter. 
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APPENDIX  D 
ASEAN  DECLARATION  ON  THE  SOUTH  CHINA  SEA 


We,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  member  countries  of  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations. 

Recalling  the  historic,  cultural  and  social  ties  that  bind  our  peoples  as  states  adjacent  to  the  South  China  Sea; 

Wishing  to  promote  the  spirit  of  kinship,  friendship  and  harmony  among  our  peoples  who  share  similar  Asian 
traditions  and  heritage; 

Desirous  of  further  promoting  conditions  essential  to  greater  economic  cooperation  and  growth; 

Recognizing  that,  we  are  bound  by  similar  ideals  of  mutual  respect,  freedom,  sovereignty  and  mutuality  of  in- 
terests; 

Recognizing  that  South  China  Sea  issues  involve  sensitive  questions  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the  parties 
directly  concerned; 

Conscious  that  any  adverse  developments  in  the  South  China  Sea  directly  affect  peace  and  stability  in  the  region; 
Hereby  - 

1.  Emphasize  the  necessity  to  resolve  all  sovereignty  and  jurisdictional  issues  pertaining  to  the  South  China  Sea  by 
peaceful  means,  without  resort  to  force; 

2.  Urge  all  parties  concerned  to  exercise  restraint  with  the  view  to  creating  a  positive  climate  for  the  eventual  resolu- 
tion of  all  disputes; 

3.  Resolye,  without  prejudicing  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  countries  having  direct  interests  in  the  area  to 
explore  the  possibility  of  cooperation  in  the  South  China  Sea  relating  to  the  safety  of  maritime  navigation  and 
communication,  protection  against  pollution  of  the  marine  environment,  coordination  of  search  and  rescue 
operations,  efforts  towards  combatting  piracy  and  armed  robbery  as  well  as  collaboration  in  the  campaign 
against  illicit  trafficking  in  drugs; 

4.  Command  all  parties  concerned  to  apply  the  principles  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Cooperation  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  the  basis  for  establishing  a  code  of  international  conduct  over  the  South  China  Sea; 

5.  Invite  all  parties  concerned  to  subscribe  to  this  Declaration  of  principles. 

Signed  in  Manila,  Philippines,  this  22nd  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 

For  Brunei  Darussalam:  (signed) 

(HRH  PRINCE  MOHAMED  BOLKIAH)  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

For  the  Republic  of  Indonesia:  (signed) 

(ALI  ALATAS)  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 

For  Malaysia:  (signed) 

(DATUK  ABDULLAH  BIN  HAJI  AHMAD  BADAWI)  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

For  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines:  (signed) 

(PAUL  S.  MANGLAPUS)  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

For  the  Republic  of  Singapore:  (signed) 

(WONG  KAN  SENG)  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Thailand:  (signed) 

(ARSA  SARASIN)  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
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APPENDIX  E 

EXCERPT  FROM  FINAL  DOCUMENT,  CHAPTER  III  OF  THE  JOI 
CONFERENCE  OF  THE  HEADS  OF  STATE  OR  GOVERNMENT 
OF  NON-ALIGNED  COUNTRIES 
Jakarta  1-6  September  1992 


6.  The  Heads  of  State  or  Government  welcomed  the  ASEAN  Declaration  on  the  South  China  Sea  containing  prin- 
ciples for  resolving  sovereignty  and  jurisdictional  disputes  by  peaceful  means  without  resource  to  force  and  for 
exercising  restraint,  and  all  constructive  proposals  put  forward  by  the  countries  in  the  region  and  China  to  create 
a  positive  climate  for  the  eventual  peaceful  resolution  of  the  overlapping  claims  and  to  open  the  prospects  of 
realising  mutually  beneficial  cooperation,  without  prejudice  to  their  respective  national  positions 


APPENDIX  F 

EXCERPT  FROM  ASEAN-EC  DIALOGUE  ON  29/30  OCTOBER  1992 


SOUTH  CHINA  SEA 

39.  Emphasizing  the  need  to  resolve  all  sovereignty  and  jurisdictional  issues  pertaining  to  the  South  China  Sea  by 
peaceful  means  and  without  resort  to  force,  the  EC  Ministers  endorsed  the  ASEAN  Declaration  on  the  South 
China  Sea  issued  in  Manila  in  July  1992  and  called  on  this  regional  powers  to  work  to  this  end. 

40.  The  Ministers  noted  that  the  workshops  on  the  South  China  Sea  held  in  Indonesia  had  contributed  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved.  They  hoped  that  further  talks  among  the  concerned  parties  to  explore  pos- 
sibilities of  joint  cooperation  in  the  South  China  Sea  could  be  held  at  an  appropriate  date. 


Book  Reviews 


Burma: 

Insurgency  and  the  Politics  of  Ethnicity 


Burma:  Insurgency  and  the  Politics  of  Ethni- 
city, by  Martin  Smith.  London  &  New 
Jersey:  Zed  Books,  1991,  cviii,  491  pp., 
glossary,  chart,  maps,  appendix,  notes,  and 
index.  Reviewed  by  AI  Baroto. 

BURMA,  which  was  renamed  Myan- 
mar  in  1988,  is  a  country  rich  in  cul- 
tural and  ethnic  diversity  and  also 
one  of  considerable  untapped  potential,1  still 
suffering  from  the  distortions  of  colonial 
rule.  British  occupation  of  the  land,  which 
become  modern  Burma  lasted  for  sixty-two 

'Burma  consits  of  a  majority  Burmese  population, 
two  other  major  ethnic  groups,  the  Shans  and  the  Mons, 
and  some  other  minorities,  including  the  Pao,  the  Ka- 
chin,  the  Karens,  the  Mons,  the  Naga,  and  the  Lahu  (see 
pp.  28-29).  The  power  and  authority  of  the  Burmese 
kings,  and  the  people's  loyalty  to  the  kings,  made  the 
great  and  strong  Burma  Kingdom.  The  Burmese  kings 
extended  their  rule  to  the  Shans  and  the  Mons  in  the 
country,  unifying  Birma  between  the  14  and  18  centu- 
ries. The  Buddhist  religion  inspired  indigenous  na- 
tional unity  and  gave  a  focus  to  a  nationalist  movement. 
See  also  Frank  N.  Trager,  Burma,  From  Kingdom  to 
Republic:  A  Historical  and  Political  Analysis  (New 
York,  Washington,  London:  Frederick  A.  Praeger, 
Publishers,  1986),  1-35. 


years,2  and  the  Republic  of  the  Union  of 
Burma  was  proclaimed  on  4  January  1948. 
Since  that  time  until  October  1958,  the  Anti 
Fascist  People's  Freedom  League  (AFPFL)3 
provided  the  ministers  that  governed  Burma, 
with  U  Nu  as  the  first  Prime  Minister.  Only 
three  months  afterwards,  the  Communist 
Party  of  Burma  (CPB)4  declared  war  on 
Rangoon.  Thereafter,  ethnic  groups  also 
took  up  arms  to  obtain  freedom,  or  at  least 
autonomy,  for  their  regions. 

The  country  is  flanked  on  each  side  by 
China  and  India,  and  shares  borders  with 
Thailand,  Laos  and  Bangladesh.  The  forces 
who  opposed  U  Nu's  government,  took  ad- 
vantage of  these  borders,  to  become  their 


Annexed  to  the  British  Empire  following  the  great 
war  in  1885-1886,  Burma  did  not  regained  her  indepen- 
dence until  1948. 

3The  AFPFL  is  a  coalition  of  Burmese  parties,  in- 
cluding the  Socialist  Party,  the  Communist  Party,  some 
ethnic  parties,  and  other  some  left  of  centre  groups. 

4In  1947,  the  CPB  divided  into  two  groups:  the  Red 
Flag  CPB,  led  by  Thakin  Soe,  had  been  declared  illegal 
in  July  1946  and  went  underground;  and  the  White  Flag 
CPB,  which  existed  as  a  legal  party. 
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guerilla  base  camps,  and  attack  the  central 
government.  Political  disturbances  often 
happened  in  Burma,  but  they  seemed  to  be 
slowing  down  after  the  1962  military  coup, 
led  by  General  Ne  Win.  Since  then,  this 
small  Buddhist  nation  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
had  a  minimum  of  communication  with  the 
outer  world. 

Before  the  traumatic  events  of  the  great 
democratic  uprising  of  1988,  for  twenty-six 
.years  of  Ne  Win's  unique  Burmese  Way  to 
Socialism,  Burma  became  one  of  the  most 
isolated  and  hermetically  sealed  countries  in 
the  world.  But,  in  his  foreword,  the  author 
described  Burma  as  a  sleeping  volcano 
which,  by  definition,  one  day  was  likely  to 
erupt. 

For  many  years,  opponents  of  Burma's 
longtime  military  leader,  General  Ne  Win, 
had  been  warning  they  were  waiting  for 
D-Day,  the  date  on  which  he  would  finally 
step  down  from  power.  But  even  so,  the 
sheer  scale  and  ferocity  of  the  demonstra- 
tions and  riots  that  broke  out  across  the 
country  following  Ne  Win's  announcement 
on  23  July  1988  to  a  stunned,  emergency 
meeting  of  the  ruling  Burma  Socialist  Pro- 
gramme Party  (BSPP)  in  Rangoon  that  he 
was  indeed  preparing  to  leave  the  stage,  took 
even  some  of  the  most  seasoned  Burma  wat- 
chers by  surprise  and  was  to  reverberate  for 
weeks  around  an  astonished  world  (p.  1). 

Speeches  and  slogans  thrown  up  in  such  a 
tumultuous  period,  one  expression  above  all 
was  to  strike  an  immediate  chord,  as  for  all 
those  who  heard  it,  when  in  her  first  public 
appearance  before  ecstatic,  cheering  crowds 
on  the  Schwedagon  Hill  on  28  August  1988, 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  the  daughter  of  Burma's 
great  independence  hero,  Aung  San,  spoke 
of  the  need  for  Burma's  second  struggle  for 


independence  (p.  xvii).  The  political  distur- 
bances peaked  in  mid  August  1988. 5  Almost 
the  whole  nation,  aroused  by  the  students, 
took  to  the  streets  to  oppose  the  socialist 
government  that  had  held  power  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  past  twenty-six  years.  But  this  ac- 
tion, which  caused  the  death  of  about  3,000 
youths  and  students,  was  finally  put  down 
by  the  military  junta,  which  named  itself  the 
State  Law  and  Order  Restoration  Council 
(SLORC). 

This  book  focuses  on  ethnic  and  other  in- 
surgencies. It  is  essential  reading  for  those 
interested  in  the  conditions  giving  rise  to 
guerilla  warfare,  namely  the  particular 
character  of  communist  and  national  libera- 
tion movements  in  Third  World  societies, 
and  the  impact  of  ethnicity  on  political  con- 
flict. Surprisingly  and  unfortunately,  al- 
though insurgent  movements  figure  pro- 
minently in  Burmese  politics,  until  the  1980s, 
they  have  not  received  the  scholarly  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  They  have  typically  been 
viewed  as  shadowy  back-drops  which  cannot 
or  need  not  be  analised  or  explained.  The 
author  not  only  examines  all  the  armed 
ethnic  (non-Burmese)  movements,  but  also 
attempts  to  link  them  to  the  larger  struggle 
among  Burmese  elites  to  capture  the  state 
and/or  to  establish  alternate  governments. 

Martin  Smith  began  working  on  this 
book  long  before  the  traumatic  events  of  the 
great  democratic  uprising  of  1988,  and  spent 
more  than  a  decade  researching  the  subject, 
making  repeated  visits  to  the  country.  His 
goal  was  to  explain  the  largely  unrecorded 
struggles  of  Burma's  diverse  ethnic  people 


5The  transformation  in  international  perceptions  was  - 
equally  dramatic.  Within  three  months,  four  administra- 
tions and  10,000  deaths  later  the  myth  of  the  idylic 
Burmese  Sanghri-La  lay  shattered  forever  (chap.  1). 
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through  the  era  of  colonial  rule  and  nearly 
half  a  century  of  war  and  civil  strife.  Most  of 
the  information  contained  in  this  book  is  the 
result  of  journalistic,  conducted  largely  be- 
tween 1982  and  1990.  With  unparallelled 
command  of  generally  inaccessible  Burmese 
sources  and  interviews  with  many  of  the 
leading  participants,  Smith  charts  the  rise  of 
modern  political  parties  and  unravels  the 
complexities  of  the  endless  guerilla  wars 
waged  by  the  CPB,  the  Karen  National 
Union  (KNU),  and  a  host  of  other  ethnic  na- 
tionalist movements. 

Whether  a  solution  is  now  at  hand,  or 
whether  the  bitterness,  engendered  over  the 
past  three  years,  is  only  paving  the  way  for 
future  decades  of  conflict,  remains  unclear. 
But  as  the  country,  like  much  of  the  com- 
munist and  socialist  world,  now  pauses  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era,  the  time  seems 
particularly  right  to  take  a  step  back  into  the 
past  and  begin  a  reassessment  of  Burma's 
long  and  inconclusive  history  of  both  armed 
and  political  struggle,  which  has  so  far  failed 
to  create  a  cohesive  national  identity  for  this 
deeply  troubled  land. 

Smith  "...  reported  on  Burma  for  the 
Guardian,  the  BBC,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society 
and  Article  19,  among  other  organisations, 
and  has  made  several  TV  documentaries  on 
the  subject."  (comment  in  the  back-cover). 
He  has  shown  how  the  present  political  crisis 
in  Burma  has  developed  through  a  re-exami- 
nation of  the  existing  literature  on  Burma, 
backed  up  by  interviews,  with  the  living  pro- 
tagonists and  supported  by  a  collection  of 
first-hand  reports  and  materials.  However, 
except  for  extensive  notes,  provided  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  there  is  no  bibliographic 
data.  The  end  notes  (52  pp.;  contain  much 
original  information,  which  is  complete  with 
accurate  dates  and  statistics,  on  issues  the  re- 


search uncovered  that  was  not  included  in 
the  main  narrative.  Hopefully,  these  detailed 
notes  will  inspire  future  investigations. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part 
One,  "The  Roots  of  Conflict,"  traces  Bur- 
ma's historical  and  ethnic  background,  and 
examines  the  fortunes  of  the  non-Burmese, 
both  under  colonial  rule,  and  through  World 
War  II  (the  Burmese  nationalists,  the  Tha- 
kins,  chose  the  wrong  patron,  but  emerged 
politically  victorious  anyway). 

Part  Two,  "Insurrections  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Era,"  deals  with  Burma  under 
parliamentary  rule  (1947-1958),  which  saw  a 
significant  weakening  of  the  insurgency. 
And  typically,  just  when  the  outlook  was 
hopeful,  the  ruling  AFPFL  suddenly 
fragmented  into  squabbling  factions.  Ne 
Win  stepped  in  to  make  "trains  run  on 
time"  (1958-1960),  but  triggered  the  Shan 
and  Kachin  resistance. 

Part  Three,  "Insurrections  in  the  Ne  Win 
Era,"  and  part  Four,  "The  1980s  --  A  De- 
cade of  Upheaval,"  deals  with  Ne  Win's  sec- 
ond regime  and  the  resistance  to  it  by  the 
White  Flag  Communist  Party  of  Burma 
(CPB),  various  ethnic  armies,  and  by  the 
unarmed  general  populace  led  by  students 
and  monks. 

Smith  does  a  superb  job  in  following  the 
ins  and  outs  and  ups  and  downs,  the  right 
and  left  turns  of  a  plethora  of  political  ar- 
mies. He  produces  an  encyclopedic  work, 
filled  with  rich  details  of  alliances  and 
counter-alliances,  the  disappearances  and  re- 
appearances of  movements  and  leaders,  in- 
trigues and  fights  between  and  among 
enemies  turned  friends  and  friends  turned 
enemies. 

This  books  is  not  easy  reading,  chiefly 
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because  Burma's  politics  are  so  convoluted. 
Logically  expected  outcomes  do  not  mate- 
rialise. For  example,  the  1987-1988  popular 
uprising  which,  in  effect,  toppled  Ne  Win's 
BSPP  regime,  did  not  benefit  its  strongest, 
fiercest,  and  oldest  foe,  the  White  Flag  CPB. 
Instead,  both  vanished  overnight  from  the 
political  stage  in  deafening  silence.  More 
confusing  still,  the  mainly  non-Burmese 
CPB  army  was  recognised  by  the  new 
SLORC  as  a  "homeguard"  force,  and,  ironi- 
cally, made  responsible  for  narcotics'  eradi- 
cation and  "Frontier  Areas  Development." 
There  is  now  in  place  an  unexpected  new 
political  alignment  in  which  the  majority 
Burmese  opposition,  allied  to  anti-com- 
munist, ethnic  "armies,"  is  squared  off 
against  the  self-proclaimed  "anti-commun- 
ist" SLORC  regime,  supported,  for  the  mo- 
ment, by  ex-communist  ethnic  forces. 

Importantly,  rather  than  treating  ethnic 
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insurgencies  as  a  thing  uniquely  "ethnic", 
Smith  documents  changes  in  their  leadership 
and  trajectories  as  they  react  to  events  and 
actions  of  bigger  players,  i.e.,  Ne  Win's 
BSPP  regime,  the  CPB,  and  the  interests  of 
China,  the  United  States,  Taiwan,  and  Thai- 
land. Smith  thus  injects  a  much  needed  dose 
of  political  rationality  into  this  ignored,  pre- 
viously mystifying,  issue. 

However,  this  book  is  indispensable  to 
Burma's  future  leaders,  and  should  provide 
a  significant  contribution  to  scholars  and 
students,  as  well  as  for  those  more  generally 
interested  in  comparative  political,  ethnic 
and  other  insurgencies  in  the  developing 
world.  This  book  is  rich  in  details  with  its 
abundance  of  original  information  on  the 
post-independence  history  of  struggle  for 
democracy  in  Burma.  This  book  fills  a  void 
in  Burma  studies,  which  should  make  it  the 
basic  reference  work  for  years  to  come. 


Feminist  Social  Metholodogy 
and  Rural  Women  in  Java 


Forging  New  Paths:  Feminist  Social  Metho- 
dology and  Rural  Women  in  Java,  by  Jutta 
Berninghausen  and  Birgit  Kerstan.  London 
and  New  Jersey:  Zed  Books  Ltd.,  1992,  288 
pp,  11  chaps.,  a  glossary,  an  index,  and 
bibliography.  Reviewed  by  Anne  Greene. 

SOME  American  women  are  giving  up 
paid  employment  to  return  home  and 
take  up  what  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  low  prestige  job  of  housewife  and  moth- 
er. This  may  indicate  the  beginning  of  a 


trend  in  the  United  States.  Women  from  all 
social  classes  moved  into  the  work  world  in 
the  1980s,  partly  to  supplement  husbands' 
salaries  and  partly  to  fulfill  themselves  as  a 
consequence  of  encouragement  from  the 
women's  movement.  An  explosion  followed 
of  child  care  centers,  fast  food  emporia,  and 
magazines  dedicated  to  helping  the  working 
woman  manage  the  competing  demands  for 
their  time.  A  decade  later,  an  increasing 
number  of  working  women  are  throwing  in 
the  sponge;  they  say  the  effort  is  not  worth 
it,  and  they  are  returning  home.  The  appro- 
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priate  role  for  American  women  continues  to 
be  a  question  of  debate. 

In  1991,  President  Bush  nominated  a 
candidate  to  fill  a  vacancy  at  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  hearings  that  followed,  a 
woman  came  forth  to  testify  against  the 
nominee.  Anita  Hill  had  worked  for  the  then 
Judge  Thomas,  and  she  charged  that  he  had 
sexually  harassed  her,  a  fact  she  had  been 
unable  to  report  at  the  time  for  fear  of  harm- 
ing her  career.  Nevertheless,  Clarence  Tho- 
mas was  confirmed.  In  another  case,  the  son 
of  one  of  America's  most  prominent  families 
was  accused  of  rape-and  the  jury  acquitted 
him.  These  two  events  enraged  many  Ame- 
rican women,  causing  them  to  conclude  that 
their  best  chance  of  being  taken  seriously 
was  through  participation  in  the  system.  As 
a  result,  many  women  ran  for  public  office 
in  the  1992  elections,  and  an  unprecedented 
number  were  elected.  The  quest  for  real 
equality  between  the  sexes  goes  on. 

A  draft  of  Indonesia's  new  criminal  code 
has  just  been  released  and  is  scheduled  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  at  the 
end  of  January  1993.  Supporters  claim  it  will 
prevent  the  erosion  of  morals  and  improve 
feelings  of  security  among  the  public.  De- 
tractors claim  new  penalties  in  the  code  are  a 
violation  of  human  rights.  For  example, 
people  found  guilty  of  living  together  out- 
side of  wedlock  can  be  jailed  for  up  to  seven 
years.  A  man  who  gets  a  woman  pregnant, 
and  then  refuses  to  marry  her  faces  a  five 
year  jail  term.  There  is  a  three  year  minimum 
sentence  for  a  rapist;  that  includes  marital 
rape.  Police  can  investigate  allegations  of 
adultery  on  the  complaint  of  the  aggrieved 
partly.  A  spokesperson  for  the  new  code, 
Mardjono  Reksodiputro,  a  law  professor  of 
the  University  of  Indonesia,  and  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Criminology,  was  quoted  as 


saying  that  adultery  was  a  major  sin  accor- 
ding to  religious  techings.  His  ideas  are  re- 
portedly supported  by  the  Indonesian 
Ulema's  Council  chair,  K.H.  Hasan  Basri. 
Efforts  in  Indonesia  to  codify  intimate  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes  proceeds. 

The  authors  of  this  book,  two  German 
women,  explain  that  their  motivation  in 
writing  this  book  was  the  result  of  visits  to 
several  Indonesian  self  help  organizations 
dedicated  to  bettering  women's  economic 
situation  through  savings  and  loans  groups 
and  income  producing  activities.  In  order  to 
find  out  if  improving  the  economic  status  of 
poor,  rural  women  in  central  Java  resulted  in 
an  improvement  in  their  social  status,  they 
spent  a  year  in  a  settlement  near  Klaten  in 
Central  Java,  where  a  group  dedicated  to  the 
improvement  of  the  economic  lives  of 
women  was  in  place. 

The  authors  tell  us  about  the  region,  the 
village,  and  the  women  who  live  there.  The 
region  has  one  of  the  highest  population 
densities  in  the  world.  The  village  is  typical. 
Most  of  the  residents  are  involved  in  agri- 
culture; they  work  land  which,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  inheritance  laws  and  sales,  is  in- 
sufficient to  feed  a  family.  They  work  long 
hours,  are  poorly  paid,  and  have  few  pros- 
pects for  a  better  future.  Sixty  families  were 
included  in  the  study. 

Three  religious  influences  shape  attitudes 
toward  Javanese  women:  Hinduism,  Bud- 
dhism, and  Islam.  The  authors  argue  that 
the  first  two  tend  to  devalue  women  whereas 
the  Koran  gives  mixed  messages.  Some 
passages  view  men  and  women  as  equals,  but 
others  appear  to  contradict  it. 

The  writers  conclude  that  an  "Islamiza- 
tion  of  Java"  is  underway.  The  significance 
for  women  is  the  value  it  places  on  mother- 
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hood;  other  work  is  not  status  giving. 

Scarce  funds  for  education  are  preferen- 
tially allocated  to  boys.  While  education  is 
enhancing  for  boys,  when  girls  get  some  edu- 
cation their  value  is  diminished  when  it 
comes  time  to  marry.  Women's  place  is  at 
home.  When  a  nurse  is  raped  en  route  home 
at  nine  in  the  evening,  there  is  scant  surprise 
or  sympathy.  She  should  not  have  been  out 
then;  she  was,  in  a  sense,  "asking  for  it." 

Javanese  women  are  responsible  for 
housework  and  child  care.  When  their  chil- 
dren are  old  enough  to  be  left,  they  are  also 
expected  to  work  outside  the  home.  The 
authors  calculated  that,  on  average,  women 
work  three  hours  a  day  longer  then  men  but 
their  efforts  are  taken  for  granted  at  home 
and  under  valued  in  the  workplace,  where 
they  are  paid  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent  less  then 
men. 

The  women  interviewed  were  wistful 
about  opportunities  they  had  missed  and  ad- 
vantages that  their  brothers  had  enjoyed. 
They  hoped  the  lot  of  their  daughters  would 
be  different  but  there  were  no  obvious  signs 
that  this  would  be  true. 

The  first  imperative  for  a  female  in  rural 
Java  is  to  marry.  Better. to  marry  and  divorce 
than  never  marry.  Divorce  is  acceptable  for 
lower  class  Javanese  women  and  easily  ob- 
tainable, due  to  a  combination  of  Javanese 
tradition  and  permission  from  the  Koran.  A 
1973  law  simply  makes  it  more  expensive. 

The  second  imperative  is  to  become  a 
mother.  Since  only  two  thirds  of  the  children 
born  live  to  adulthood,  women  try  to  have 
lots  of  children.  There  is  little  family  plan- 
ning. Among  the  families  surveyed  in  this 
study,  seventy-eight  per  cent  used  no  birth 
control  methods. 


In  addition  to  their  report  on  the  role  of 
women  in  Central  Java,  the  authors  assess 
the  Indonesian  organizations,  cooperatives 
and  programmes  that  have  been  established 
to  improve  the  quality  of  their  lives.  The 
book  includes  a  discussion  of  the  goals, 
structures,  and  funding  sources  of  these  or- 
ganizations and  analyzes  some  of  the  institu- 
tions in  detail. 

Initially,  the  authors  heard  only  gossip 
about  others  in  the  village.  After  a  few 
months,  they  gained  the  confidence  of  some 
who  shared  their  own  stories  and  secrets.  The 
book  is  at  its  most  interesting  where  infor- 
mants are  quoted.  The  authors  mention  that 
having  their  own  young  children  along 
helped  create  bonds  and  inspire  trust.  This 
reader  experienced  the  same  phenomena  in 
Latin  America,  where  strangers  would  stop 
to  chat  and  make  friends  when  her  toddler 
was  with  her. 

Socio-anthropological  works  provide  in- 
timate glimpses  of  societies,  families,  and  in- 
dividuals. This  one  was  no  exception.  In  his 
book,  Le  Petit  Prince,  Antoine  de  St.  Exu- 
pery  wrote  chacun  a  besoin  de  quelequ  'un 
plus  petit  que  soi  everyone  needs  someone 
smaller.  He  was  referring  to  the  affection  lit- 
tle prince  developed  for  a  rose.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  may  be  true  that  humans  need  someone 
smaller  to  look  down  on  for  their  own  ag- 
grandizement. 

The  book  is  provocative.  The  authors 
report  that  female  circumcision  is  a  ubiqui- 
tous and  unquestioned  custom  in  rural  Java. 
Most  Westerners  regard  this  procedure  as 
multilation  and  as  a  violation  of  human 
rights  that  deprives  women  of  sexual  plea- 
sure. Asked  if  she  felt  deprived  after  having 
been  circumcised,  one  woman  replied  that 
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she  did  not  know  how  to  answer  since  she 
did  not  have  a  point  of  comparison.  A 
number  of  the  informants  had  happy  mar- 
riages and  extramarital  relationships.  The 
authors  conclude  that  a  little  circumcision, 
merely  cutting  off  a  rice-sized  piece  of  skin, 
may  not  be  detrimental!  This  subject  needs 
further  investigation. 

Some  of  the  observations  are  counterin- 
tuitive. Parents  may  consult  with  their  chil- 
dren about  prospective  spouses;  however, 
they  make  the  final  decisions.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  may  see  each  other  for  the  first 
time  at  the  wedding.  The  authors  do  not  ex- 
plain how  it  is  possible  to  grow  up  in  a  small 
town  and  not  know  everyone.  Generally,  re- 
sidents of  small  towns  know  each  other  only 
too  well.  Elsewhere,  they  claim  that  Java- 
nese women  are  freer  to  travel  than  women 
in  Central  Europe  because  they  can  go  to 
Yogyakarta  ten  kilometers  away  from  home. 


There  is  a  lack  of  focus.  The  authors  at- 
tempt to  address  a  general  audience  as  well 
as  sociologists  and  anthropologists  to  the  de- 
triment of  both.  The  general  audience  gets 
too  much  discussion  of  earlier  anthropolo- 
gical studies.  But  the  anthropologist  gets  lit- 
tle useable  data.  There  is  sometimes  a  lack  of 
scientific  rigor  and  data. 

This  book  makes  it  clear  that  females  are 
disadvantaged  in  rural  Java.  Their  plight 
needs  to  be  addressed  and  many  of  the  non- 
governmental organizations  (NGOs)  are  at- 
tempting to  do  just  that.  The  problems  are 
enormous,  however.  Being  a  successful  busi- 
nesswoman brings  respect  but  religious  and 
social  mores  do  not  encourage  entrepreneur- 
ship.  Worthy  as  the  cause  of  women  is,  this 
account  reminds  us  of  the  marginal  existence 
of  most  rural  Javanese.  The  first  priority 
should  be  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life 
for  everyone. 


The  contents  appearing  in 
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